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PHOEVER dts much among 
the old books, will be ſomething 
hard to pleaſe among the new ; yet 
theſe muſk have their part too in the leiſure of 
man, and have many of them their beauties as 
well as their defaults. Thoſe of ſtory, or relat !:! 
ons of matter of fact, have a value from their 
Ws ſubſtance, as much as from their form, and the 

W variety of events is ſeldom without entertain- 
ment or inſtruction, how indifferentiy ſoever the 
tale is told. Other ſorts of writiags have little of 
W eſteem, but what they receive from the wit, 
learning, or genius of the authors, and are ſel- 
dom met with of any excellency, becauſe they 
do but trace over the paths that have been beat- 
en by the antients, or comment, critic and 
flouriih upon them; and are beſt but copies af- 
ter thoſe originals, unleſs upon ſubjects never 
touched by them; ſuch as are all that relate to 
the different conſtitutions of religions, laws or 
governments in ſeveral countries, with all matters 
of controverſy that ariſe upon thein. | 
Two pieces that have lately pleaſed me (ab- 1 
Aratted from any of theſe ſubjects) are, one in 
Engli upon the Antideluvian world; and ano-- 
| ther in French upon the plurality of worlds; one 
| rit 8 a divine, and the other by a gentleman, 

dom very finely in their ſeveral kinds, 
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x. ference of the new, that I could not read either 
of theſe ſtrains,” without fome indignation, which 
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and upon their ſeveral whe ply -which would 
have made very poor work i in common hands. I 


F was ſo pleaſed with the laſt, I mean the faſhion 


of it, rather than the matter, which is old and 
beaten, that I enquired for what elſe I could bf 
the ſame band, till I met with a ſmall piece con- 
cerning poeſy, which gave me ho {que | 
on to both theſe authors, whom I ſhould Ache 
Mile have been very partial to, For it e felt 
could not end bis learned treatiſe, without. a panes 
eric of modern learning and knowlege, . in com- 


pariſon of the antient; and the other falls ſo 
_ grolly 1 into the cenſure of the old. poetry, and pre- 


no quality among men is ſo apt to raiſe; in me as 
ſufficieney, the worſt compoſition out of the 
pride and ignorance of mankind.” But theſe two 
being not the only perſons of the age that defend 
theſe, opigions, it may be worth examining, how 
far either reaſon or experience can be en « 
"tad or determine in their favour.. wes 

The force of all chat 35 have met Nan vpm 
this ſubject, either in talk or writing Is, firft, es 
_ to, knowlege, that we wuſt have more than the 
antients, becauſe we, have the advantage both of 
theirs and our on, which is commonly. illuſtrat- 
eld by the ſimilitude of a dwarf*s ſtanding upon a gi- 
ant's ſhoulders, and ſeeing more or farther, than he. 
Next as to wit or genius, that nature being ſtill the 
ſqme, theſe muſt be much at a rate in all ages; atleaſt 
in the ſame climats, as the growth ang: ſizeof 
plants and animals commonly are; and. if both 


"86 are . they think ache * le. 
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But I cannot tell hy we ſhould conclude that 

the antient writers bad not. as mueh advantage © 
from the knowlege of others, that were antient 
to them, as we have from thoſe that are antient 
to us. I he invention of printing has nat, per- 
Hhaps, multiplied books, but only the copies of 
them; and if we believe there were ſix hun- 
dred thouſand books! in the library of Ptolomy, we 
Mall. hardly pretend to equalit by any of ours, 
not perhaps by all put together; I mean ſo ma- 
ny originals, that have lived any time, and there- 
by given teſtimony of their having been thought 
worth preſerving. For the ſeribblers are infinite, 
that, like muſbrooms or flies, are born and die in 
ſmall, circles of time; whereas books, like pro- 
verbs, receive their chief value from the ſtamp 
and eſteem of ages through which they haye paf- 
ſed. Beſides the account of this library at A 
lexandria „and others, very voluminous, in. the 
leſſer; Alia and Rome, we haye frequent mention 
of antient writers in many of thoſe books which 
we now call antient, both philoſophers and biſto- 
rians. It is true, that beſides, what we have in 
ſeripture concerning the original and the progreſs 
of the Jewiſh nation; all that paſſed i in the reſt. of 
our world befoxe the, Trojan war, is either funk 
in the depths.of time, wrapt up in the myſteries 
of fables, or ſo maimed by the want of teſtimo- 
nies and loſs of authors, that 1 it appears to us in 
too obſcure a, ſhade, . to make any judgment upon 
it. For the fragments of Manethon about the an: 
Aquitics. of Egypt, the relations ip Juſtin concern · 
ing the Scythian: empire, andmany others in Hero. 
gotus and Piodorus * a5, Well as the rer 
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= © cords of China, make ſuch excurſions beyond the 
periods of time given us by the holy ſcriptures, 
that we are not allowed to reaſon upon them. 
And this diſagreement itſelf, after ſo great a part 
of the world became chriſtian, may have contri- 
buted to the loſs of many antient authors. For 
Solomon tells us even in his time, of writing ma- 
ny books there was no end; and whoever conſi- 
ders the ſubject and the ſtile of Job, which by ma- 
ny is thought more antient than Moſes, will hardly 

it was written in an age or country that 
wanted either books or learning; and yet he 
ſpeaks of the antients then, and their Wen © as 
we now do. 
But if any one ſhould ſo very raſhly and pre- 
ſumptuouſſy conclude, that there were few books 
before thoſe we have either extant or upon re- 
cord; yet that cannot argue there was no know- 
lege or learning before thoſe periods of time, 
whereof they give us the ſhort account. Books 
may be helps to learning and knowlege, and make 
it more common and diffuſed; but I doubt, whe- 
ther they are neceſſary ones or no, or much ad- 
vance any other ſcience, beyond the particular re- 
cords or regiſters of time; and "theſe, perhaps, 
might be as tong preſerved without them, by the 
care and exactneſs of tradition in the long ſucceſ- 
fions of certain races of men, with whom they 
were intruſted. So in Mexico and Peru, before 
the leaſt uſe or mention of letters, there was re- 
maining among them, the knowlege of what had 
paſſed in thoſe mighty nations and governments 
for many ages. Whereas in Ireland, that is ſaid 
to have flouriſhed | in _ and learning before 
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they had much progreſs in Gaul or Britany; there 
are now hardly any traces left of what paſſed there, 
before the conqueſt made of that country by the 
Engliſh in Henry the ſecond's time. A ſtrange 
but plain demonſtration, how knowlege and ig- 
norance, as well as civility and barbariſm; may 
ſueceed each other in the ſeveral countries of the 
world; how much better the records of time 
may be kept by tradition in one country man 
writing in another; arid how much we owe to 
thoſe learned languages of Greek and Latin, 
without which, for ought I know, the world in 
all theſe weſtern parts, would hardly be known 
to have been above five or fix hundred years old, 
nor any 2 remain of what Cam, in it ant 
fore that tine. 

It is true, in the aner 560 Gin ſeems 
to have been a general cuſtom of the prieſts in 
| each country, having been either by their own 
| choice, or by deſign of the governments, the 
| perpetual conſervers of knowlege and ſtory. On- 
a ly in China, this laſt was committed particularly 
; to certain officers of ſtate, who were appointed - 
or continued upon every acceſſion to that crown, | 
to regiſter diſtinftly- "the times and memorable; e- 
vents of each reign, In Ethiopia, Egypt, Chal- 
dea, Perſia, Syria, Judea, 'theſe cares were com- 
mitted wholly to the prieſts who were not leſs di- 
ligent in the regiſters of times and actions, than 
in the ſtudy and ſucceſſive propagation thereby 
of all natural ſciences and-pbiloſophy. Whether 
this was managed by letters, or tradition, or by 
both, it is certain the antient colleges, or ſocie- 


tes of prieſts, were mighty reſervoirs or lakes of 
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+ Kknowlege, into which ſome. ſtreams. entered per- 
Hhuaps every age, - from. the obſervations or inventi- 


| that happened to riſe among them: and nothing 
Vas lot. out of thoſe ores, finee the part of con- 


ons of any great ſpirits or tranſcendent geniuſes, 


Jerving what, others have gained, either in know- 
or empire, is as comman. and eaſy, de 


; der is hard, and rare among men. N 


In ibeſe ſoils were planted and culkivated thoſe 


_ mighty growths, of aſtronomy, | aſtrology, ma- 


Sic, geometry, natural philoſophy, and antient 
dNory, From. theſe ſources, Orpheus, Homer, 
I Teeueus, Pythagoras, E 

biens, are acknowleged 10 have drawn all thoſe 
F  _ - [depths of knowlege or learning, which have made 


and others of the 


them ſo renowned in all ſucceeding ages. I make 


8 diſſinction between theſe two, taking knowlege 

to de properly meant of things that are generally 
| agreed 10 be true by conſent of thoſe that firſt 
found them out, or have deen ſince inſtructed in 
them; but learning is the knowlege, of the dif⸗ 


1 ferent and conteſted opinions of men in former 


Ages, and about which they have perhaps never a» 


greed in any: and this makes ſo much Ie 
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Now to judge, Whether the antients er: wos 


derns can be probably thought to have made the 


greateſt progreſs in the ſearch and diſcoveries, of 


be vaſt region of truth and nature; it will be 
worth enquiring, what guides have been uſed, 


and what labours, employed by the one and the 
other in theſe noble travels and purſuits. 

Ide modern ſebolars have cheir uſual recourſe 
ts the unjyerſities of their countries; ſome few ĩt 
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mj be to thaſe of thei peighhours 1, and M i YN 
queſt of books rather than men, for ibeir guides, = 
though theſe are living, and thoſe in compariſon, = 2 
but dead inſtructors; which, like a hand with an 
W inſcription, can point out. the {iraight way, hm 
the road, but can neither tell, you.the) nex6 urn 
ings, reſolve your doubts, or anſwer your. queſ> 
tions, Ike. a guide that has. traced. it over, and : 
perbaps..knows it as, well as his. chamber. g 
who are theſe: dead guides we ſeek in our jours | Þ 
ney? They are at beſt hut r 
that. remain among us, | of 2 great, mar that 
wrote in Greek and, Latin 00 the"age 0 
pocrates to that of . Marcns Antoninus, £ 
reaches not much above ſix hundred. years. Be- 
fore that time I know none, beſides ſome poets, 
ſome fables, and ſome... few... epiſtles;-.and. hace. —__2 
that time, IT know very few” thar" cats” pg 5 
be authors, rather than tranſeribers or commenta- 
tors of the antient learning. Now to conſider 8 
what ſources our antients drew their water, ; and i 
Vith what unwearied painss. it is evident, Theles 
and Pythagoras were the two: founders. of then | 
Grecian philoſophy; the firſt gave beginning to. 21 
the: Ionic ſect, and the other to the Italick ; out | 
of which, all the others celebrated in Greece; or. 
Rome were derived or compgſes. 4:Þbales was the 
firſt of the Sophi, or wiſe men, ſumous in Greęre, 
and is ſaid to have learned his. allropomyy-geo+ 
metry, aſtrology, theglagy, in, bis-travels: from 
his country Miletus, to Egypt, \Phoenich, Crete, 
and Delphos: Pythagoras was: e-father-of-phi» 
lolophers, .and\of the virtues, havitg in modeſty; 
| Kh name of a nn, rather tian 


8 
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? _—_ boured long. 


of alle; and baving firſt introduced the Alt" 
of the four  cardindl virtues, and given them the 
place and rank they have held ever ſince in the 
world. Of theſe two mighty men remain no writ- 

ings at all; for thoſe golden verſes, that go under 
the name of Pythagoras, are generally rejected as 
ſpurious, like many other fragments of Sybils or 
old poets, and ſome intire poems that run with 
antient names: nor is it agreed, whether he e- 
| ver left any thing written to his ſcholars or con- 
temporaries; or whether all that learned of him, 
did it not by the ear and memory; and all that 
remained of him, for ſome ſucceeding ages, were 
not by tradition. But whether theſe ever writ 
or no, they were the fountains out of which the 
eee. A Greek philoſophers drew all thoſe 
. ſtreams that have ſince watered the ſtudies of the 
learned world, and furniſhed the voluminous 
- writings of ſo many ſefts, as paſſed afterwards 
Ee. under the common name of philoſophers. = 

As there were guides to thoſe that we call an- 
- "Hients, ſo there were others that were guides to 
them, in hoſe _— _Y mae far and la- 


There is n Ke more ens Saw; that 
| att the learning of the Greeks was deduced origi - 
rally from Egypt or Phoenicia; but, whether 
"theirs might not have flouriſhed to that degree it 
did, by the commerce of the Ethiopians, Chaldae- 
ans, Arabians and Indians, is not fo evident, 
3; Gough: I am very apt to believe it; and to moſt 
of thoſe regions ſome of the Grecians travelled, NB 
in ſearch of thoſe golden mines of learning and 
[appt Not to mention the a of Or- 
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zheus, Muſaeus, Lycurgus, Thales, Solon, De- 
mocritus, Herodotus, Plato, and the vain $0- 
phiſt, Apollonius, (who was but the ape of the 
antient philoſophers) I ſhall only trace thoſe of 
Pythagoras, who ſeems, of all others, to have 
gone the fartheſt upon this deſign, and to have 
brought home the greateſt treaſures. He went 
firſt to Egypt, where he ſpent two and twenty 
years in ſtudy and converſation, among the ſeve- 
ral colleges of prieſts, in Memphis, Thebes and 
Heliopolis, was initiated in all their ſeveral myſte- 
ries, in order to gain admittance and inſtruc- . 
tion, in the learning and ſciences that were 
there, in their higheſt aſcendent. Twelve years 
ke ſpent in Babylon, and in the ſtudies and learn- 
ing of the prieſts or Magi of the Chaldeans. Be- 
ſides theſe long abodes, in thoſe two regions, 
celebrated for antient learning, and where one 
author, according to their calculations, ſays, he 
gained the obſervations of innumerable ages, 
ke travelled likewiſe upon the ſame ſcent, into 
Ethiopia, Arabia, India, to Crete, to Delphos, 
and to all the oracles thatwere renowned i in uy | 
nnn nt 6 
What ſort of 3 a thoſe! may. 
hive Seen; that he went ſo far to ſeek, I ſhall 
only endeavour to trace out; by the moſt antient 
accounts, that are given of the Indian Brachmans, 
ſince thoſe of the learned or ſages in the other 
countries occur more frequent in ſtory. Theſe 
were all of one race or tribe, that was kept chaſt 
from any other mixture, and were dedicated 
wholly to the ſervice of the gods, to the ſtudies 
of wiſdom end nature, and to the councel of their 
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of eee 


pb. Thy tent” - TE OG thr haye-cohetived; much 
Feuer e Agence 12s employed gr he 
deri enteriginindot$))fo far, n ber 
„ eich phzlzut Emainaricds;-30- compoſe her mind 
3 . ad het leeps,” win the beſttemper, during the 
1 1 tene the vatried her burdem This, I take to 
1 5 be 4 ald hn etws vet n 
"who; Adegan Nen babes of mankind; only after 
Birth, and none before Theſe of the'Brathmans 
5 . _ eomipoed in the. ſante: degr& for their education 
| * ald inftryQion; in which, and their ſtudlies, and 
BY _ diſ&pline of tir ulleges; [or-ſepariite abodes in 
1 „„ "they ſpent thirty ſeven years. 
3 4 Their learning and inftitutidnswere unwritten; hh 
——_— traditional among themfelves by a perpetual 
. ___ Gieraſion/ Their opinions in natufal phidofopty, 
| were, her the World was round, tliat᷑ it had a 
| and would have an end;: hut xeckoned 


| — _ Both by inimenſe;periods:of me thit! the bu- 
| | thot of it, was a ſpirit, or a mind: that pervaded 


| 4 . be wWhdle un iverſez und was: diffuſed through 
a eh parts of u They beld the tranſmigrati: 
=; on of bels, and fone! uſed diſcourſes; of inferhal 
-  midfiſlotis, in many things, ke thoſd of Plato. 
Te firal philoſophy” conſiſted chief) if pre- 
bestieg allidiſeaſes' or diſtempers of the body, 
from which; \ they: efteemed the: pertumbatiom of 
mind in a great meaſure to ariſe> Then in 
FCeompôling the nnd, and enempting it; froth all 
+ anxious i 
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kritous thoughts, about paſt and future, to be 


They deſpiſed both life and death, pleaſure and 
pain, or at leaſt thought them perfectiy indifferent. 
Their juſtice was exact and exemplary, their 
temperance ſo great, that they lived upon rice or 
herbs, and upon nothing that had ſenſitive life. 
If they fell ſick;;they counted.it ſuch a mark of 
intemperance, that they would frequently die, 
out of ſname and ſullenneſs; but many lived a 
bundred and fifty, and, Sy two hundred years. 
Their wiſdom, was ſo highly eſtefmed, that 
ſome of them were always employed. to follow 
the courts, of their kings, to adviſe them up- 
on all occaſions, and inſtruct, them in juſtice 
and piety; and upon this Tema, Calanus, and 
ſome others, are ſaid to have followed the camp of 
Alexander, after bis conqueſt of one of their kings. 
The magical operations, reported of them, are ſo 
wonderful, that, they muſt either be wholly diſ- 
believed, or will make eaſy way, for the credit 
of all thoſe, that we ſo often meet with, in the 
latter relations of the Indies. | Above all the relt, 
their fortitude was moſt admirable in their pati. 
ence and endurance of all evils, ,of pain, and of 
death; ſome ſtanding, ſitting, lying, without any 
motion, whole days together in the ſcorching ſun; 
others ſtanding hole nights upon one leg, and 
holding up a heavy piece of wood or ſtone in 
both hands, without ever moving, (Which might 
be done, upon ſome ſort of penances uſual a- 
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by their own choice, and not neceſſity, and moſt 
uſually by fires, kene e ſeckneſs, others 9p 


like ſo many dreams, and no more to be regarded. 


mong them.) They frequently ended their lives, _ 
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 Calnaus, in Alexander's time, burnt bimſelf pub- 
 Hdy, upon growing old and-infirm; Zormano- 
chages, in the time of Auguſtus, upon his con- 


Theſe wete the Brachmans of India, by the moſt 


compared with our modern, (ſince navagation 
their cuſtoms and opinions, which are ſtill very 


7 cuſtoms, inſtitutions, and opinions, will be eaſi- 


for I have not obſerved any wention of the tran 


dhe contrary, Orpheus is foid to e bouhge 
= hn 2s theology, Wh the 
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misfortunes, ſome upon mere ſatiety of life; ſo 


ſtant health and felicity, and to prevent his living 
ſo long, as to fall into diſeaſes or misfortunes. 


antient relations remaining of them, and 'which 


and trade have diſcovered ſo much of thoſe vaſt 
countries) make it eaſy to conjecture," that the 
preſent Baniams have derived from them many of 


like them, after the courſe of two thouſand years. 
For how long, nations, without the changes 
introduced by conqueſt, may continue in the ſame 


ae, in the ſtories of the Peruvians, and 
Mexicans, of the Chineſe and Seythians: theſe 


3 tft, being deſeribed by Herodotus, to lodge al- 
wWoays in carts, and to feed commonly upon the 
. milk of mares, as the Tartars are reported to'do 
5 at this' Wie, in —_ aw of thoſe vaſt northern : 
. LI, Cl; eee anten * 261 , 
558 ſavor famous Indians, it Nen to me 
moſt probable, that Pythagoras learned, and 
5 Silt into Greece and Italy; the greateſt i 


part of natural and moral philoſophy, rather than 
from the Egyptians, as is commonly ſuppoſed; 


ans, 
rs: OE? 


migration of ſouls, held among the E 
more. antient than the time of 
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may de aſſerted with great evidence, that thougli 
ve know little of the antiquities of India, beyond 
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Nories of the Stygian lake, Charon, the infernal 
judges, which were wrought up, by the ſucceed- 


ing poets, with a mixture of the Cretan tales, or 
traditions, | into that part of the Pagan rebgion, 
ſo long obſerved | by the Greeks and Romans. 


Now it is obvious, that this was in all parts very 
different from the Pythagorean opinion of tranſmi- 
gration, which, though it was preſerved long, 


among ſome of the ſucceeding philoſophers, yet 


never entered into the en enn 
or Tay. ai er e | 
Nor n ſeem unlikely, that be 8 
themſelves might have drawn much of their learn- 
ing fromthe Indians; for they are obſerved in ſome 
authors, to have done it from the Ethiopians; 


n 


and chronologers, 1 chink, agree, that theſe were 


a colony, that came antiently from the river In- 


dus, and planted themſelves upon that part of | 


Africa, which from their. name, was afterward 
called Ethiopia, and in all probability, brought their 
learning and their cuſtoms with them. The Phoe- 
nicians are likewiſe ſaid to have been anticntly a 
colony that came from the Red ſea, and planted 
themſelves upon the Mediterranean, and from 
"thence: ſpread ſo far the fame Ann 
"oy their navigations. 
To ſtrengthen this oonjecture, of much learn- 
Ing being derived from ſuch: remote and azitient _ } 
Fountains as the Indies, and perhaps China; it 4 


Alexander's time; yet: thoſe: of China are the old E ij # 
eſt that any where pretend to any ſair record 


B 2 


ritten of old in natural ꝓhiloſophy among them: 
and renowned Confutius, who began the ſame 


16 per Awrkinr 5. | 
ro Oe ſo far above four / thouſand years, 
_ and with ſuch appearance of clear and undeniable 
reſtimonies, that thoſe religious men themſelves, 
rather than queſtion their truth, by finding them 
contrary to the vulgar chronology of the ſerip- 
ture, are content to have recourſe to that of the 
Septuagint, and thereby to ſalve the appearances, 
in thoſe records of the Chineſe. Now though we 
have been deprived the knowlege of what courſe 

learning may have held, and to what heights 
it may have ſoarèd, in that vaſt region, and during 
ſo great gutiquity of time, by veaſon of the ſa- 
vage ambition of one of their kings, who deſirous 
to begin the period of hiſtory, from his own reign, 
ordered all books to be burnt; except thoſe of 
phyſic and agriculture; ſo that, what we have 
remaining beſides, of that wiſe and antient nation, 
is but what was either by chance, or by private 
n reſcued out of that public calamity (a- 
mopg which, were a copy of records and ſuccef- 
ſions of the crown); yet it is obſervable and a- 
grced, that as the opinions of the learned among 
them are at preſent, ſo they were antiently di- 
vided into two ſects, whereof one held the tranſ- 
migration of ſouls; and the other the eternity of 
matter, comparing the world to a great maſs of. 
metal, out of which ſome parts are continually 
made up into a thouſand various figures, and 
after certain periods, melted down again into the 
ſame mafs. That there were many volumes, 


that near the age of Socrotes, lived their great 
ER * nee men from the uſeleſs and 
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endleſs ſpeculations of nature, to thoſe of mobs 
lity : but with this difference, that the bent of 
the Grecian ſeemed to be chiefly upon the Hap- 
pineſs of private men or families, but that of the 
Chineſe, upon the good temperament and felic 
ty of ſuch kingdoms or governments as that was, 
and is known to have continued for ſeveral thou- 
ſands of year; and may be properly called a go- 
vernment of learned men, ſince no other are ad- 
mitted into charges of the ſtatee. 

For my own part, I am much inelined to be 
lieve, that in theſe remote regions, not only Py- 
thagoras learned his firſt” principles, both of His 
natural and moral philoſophy ; but that thoſe of 
Democritus (who travelled into Egypt Chaldea, 
and India, and whoſe doctrines were after im- 
proved by Epicurus) might have been derived 
from the ſame fountains, and that long before 
them both, Lycurgus, who likewiſe travelled in- 
to India, brought from thence, alſo, the chef 
principles of his laws and politicks, ſo much 
renowned in the worlx du ñ 68 

For whoever obfer ves the account already given 
of the antient Indian and Chineſe learning and 
opinions, will eaſily find among them the ſeeds 
of all theſe Grecian productions and inſtitutions; 
as the tranſmigrations of fouls; and the four car- 
dinal virtues. The long filence. injoined is 
ſcholars, and propagation of their doQrines "by _ 
tradition rather than by letters, and abſtinenee 
from all meats, that had animal life, introduced 
by Pythagoras: the eternity of matter, with 
perpetual changes of form, the indolence of bo- 
dy, and the {tranquillity of mind; by Epieurus : -* 
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ters, by bim eſtabliſhed among the Spartans, 
| ſeem all to be wholly Indian, and different from 
any race or vein of thought and imagination, that 
have ever ee in Greece, either in that age 


| TY Upon Ain tab 0 
and among, of of Lycurgus; the care of edu- 


cation from the birth of children, the auſtere 


© temperance of diet, the patient endurance of toil 
and pain, the negle& or contempt of life, the uſe 
F of gold and ſilver only in their temples, the de- 


fence of commerce with ſtrangers, and ſeveral o- 


N e ſince. 17) 
It may ok like. a . to 19 "FREY learn · 
* from regions accounted. commonly ſo barba- 


rous and rude. And it is true, the generality. of 
people were always ſo, in thoſe eaſlern countries, 
and their lives wholly turned to agriculture, to 
mechanics, or to trades: but this does not hind- 


er partieular races or ſucceſſions of men, (the de- 


den of whoſe thought and time was turned 
wholly to learning and knowlege) from having been 
What they are re 


eſented, and what they deſerve 
to be eſteemed; ſince among the Gauls, the Goths, 


 ; and; the Peruvians themſelves, there have been 
Iſuch races of men under the names of Druids, 


eee, — * other * 
Leer were 1 | 7129 1 


Beſides, I 0 vo ieee like 6 10 con- 


Io men more to the advancement of knowlege 
and learning among men, than exact temperance 
um their races, creat pureneſs of air, and equality 
of climate, long tranquillity of empire or govern: 


ment: And all theſe we may juſtly allow to thoſe 
eaſtern regions, more than any other we are ac- 


quainted with, at leaſt till the conqueſts made by 
3 % * — 7 | f 
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the Tartars, upon both India and China, in 
the latter centuries. However, it may be as 
pardonable, to derive ſome parts of learning from 


which ſome curious and learned men have dedue. 
ed from India, into Europe, by two ſeveral roads, 
_ that/is, by Perſia into e eee e 31 
Au and Spain. + 
Thus much I thought might be Wee 

ſay, for the giving ſome idea of what thoſe ſag- 
es or learned men were, or may have been, 'why 
were antients to theſe that are antients to us. 


eaſy and obvious. The moſt | ancient Grecians 
that we are at all acquainted with, after Lycurgus, 
who was certainly a great philoſopher as well as 
law-giver, were the ſeven ſages: though the | 
court of Croeſus is faid to have been much re- 
ſorted to, by the ſophiſts of Greece, in the hap- 
py beginnings of his reign. And ſome of theſe ſe- 
ven ſeem to have brought moſt of the ſciences 
out of Egypt and Phoenicia, into Greece; par- 
ticularly thoſe of aſtronomy, aſtrology, geome- 
try, and arithmetic. ' Theſe were ſoon followed 
by Pythagoras, who ſeems to have introduced 
natural and moral philoſophy, and by ſeveral of 
his followers, both in Greece and Italy. But of 
all theſe, there remains nothing of writing now 
among us; ſo that Hyppocrates, Plato, and Xe- 
nophon, are the firſt philoſophers, ' whoſe works 
have eſeaped the injuries of time. But that we 
may not conclude, the firſt writers we have of 
the Grecians were the firſt learned or wiſe a- 
mong them; we ſhall find upon inquiry, that the 


— 


I 


thence, as to go ſo far for the game of che, 


Now: to-obſerve what thoſe have been, is more 


. "Don Lk ENT: and 
labrateliznd ages of Greece appear by the cha- 
racters remaining: of them, to have been much the 
greater men. They were generally princes or 
las givers of their: countries, or atleaſt offered and 
invited to be ſo, either of their on or of others, 
that deſired them to frame or reform their ſeveral 
ůnſtitutions of civil government. They were 
commonly excellent poets, and great phyſicians; 
they were ſo learned in natural philoſophy, that 


| | they fore told not only eclipſes in the heavens, but 


earthguakes at land, and ſtorms at fea, great 
drowths and great plagues, much plenty, or 
much ſcareity of certain forts of fruits or grain; 
not to mention the magical power attributed to 
ſeveral of them, to allay ſtorms, to raiſe gales, 
to appeaſe commotions of people, to make plagues 
.ceaſe; which qualities, whether upon any ground 
of truth OF* no, vet if well believed, muſt have 
raiſed them to that ſtrange height they were at, 
A * nen 
ene r Ty 

By all this may be nh . our 
n or our antients may have had the great - 
er and the better guides, and which of them have 
taken the greater pains, and with the more ap- 
plication in the purſuit of knowlege. And 1 
think, it is enough to ſhew, that the advantages 
we have, from thoſe we call the antients, may 
not be greater, than what n wad Toes ow that 
were ſo to them. * 

But aſter all, I do not know oi Ak n 
liggbes of wit and knowlege, like thoſe of power 
and of empire in the world, may not have been 


os 


Movexs tek "ve a: 
made by the pure native foree of ſpirit or Tay e 
us, in ſome ſingle men, rather than by any de 
rived ſtrength among them, however increaſed by 
ſucceſſion; and whether they may hot have been 
the atchievements of nature, rather than the im. 
provements of art. Thus the conqueſts of Ninus 
and Semiramis, of Alexander and Tamerlane, 
which I take to have been the greateſt recorded in 
ſtory, were at their height, in thoſe perſons that 
began them; and ſo far from being inereaſed by 
their ſucceſſors, that they were not preferved in 
their extent and vigour by any of them, grew 
weaker in every hand they paſſed through, or 
were divided into many, that ſet up for great 
princes, out of ſeveral ſmall ruins of the firſt em- 
pires, till they withered away in time, or were 
loſt by the change of Naar and forme 820 fami- 
lies or of governments.” 205 d 

Juſt the ſame fate An to COOK aud the 

bigheſt flights of learning and of knowlege, that 
are upon our regiſters. Thales, Pythagoras, 
-Democritus, Hyppocrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Epi- 
curus, were the firſt mighty conquerors of igno- 
rance in our world, and made greater progreſſes 4 
in the ſeveral empires of ſcience, 'than any of their * 
ſucceſſors have been ſince able to reach. Theſe 
have hardly ever pretended more, than to learn 
what the athers taught, to remember what they 
invented, and not able to compaſs that itſelf, they 
have ſet” up for authors, upon ſome parcels of 
thoſe great ſtocks, or elſe have contented them- 
ſelves only to comment upon thoſe texts, and 
make the beſt copies they could, after thoſe ori · 


e 


2 "on e een 0 

I have long thought, that the different abikties 
of men, which, we call. wiſdom or prudence, for 
the conduct of public affairs or private life; grow | 


_ direftly.; out of that fittle/grain of intellect 


© £0 beyond the reach of lis native force, no more 


i. ſenſe, which they bring with them into 
the world; and that the defect of it in men, 
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h And though this may. any As or ipeired in 
ſome degree, by accidents. of education, of ſtudy, 
and of converſation and buſineſs, yet it-cannot 


chan liſe can, beyond the period to which it was 
- deſtined, by the a gte NN 
ee Sn es ttt 3%; Ste 
If theſe renden ſhould * true, then 1 
elbe what advantages we can pretend to mo- 
dern knowlege, by any we receive from the anti- 
of their own, genius, by conſtraining and forming 
it upon that of others; may have leſs knowlege 
of their own, for contenting themſelves with that 
of thoſe before them. So a man that only tranſ- 
1 'lates, ſhall never be a poet, Nor a painter that 
only copies, not a ſwimmer that ſwims always 
with bladders. So people that truſt wholly to o- 
thers charity, and without induſtry of their own, 
will be always poor. Beſides, who can tell, 
whether learning may not even weaken invention, 


/ 
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a man that has great advantages from nature 
id birth; whether the weight and nurnber of ſo 
eee mens thoughts and notions may not 
preſs his own, or hinder the motion and agi- 
tion of them, from which all invention ariſes; 
heapirig on wood, or too many fticks, or % 
ole together, ſuppreſſes, and ſometimes qtite 
ere a little ſpark that would otherwiſe 
groen up to @ noble flame. The ſtrength 
mind, as well as of body, grows more from 
warnith of exerciſe; than of cloaths; nay, too 
puch of this foreign heat rather makes men 
int, and their conſütutions tender or weaker, 
zan they would be without them. er it b 
: dou how it will, if we are dwarfs, | we are ſtill 
chough we land upon u giant ſhoulders; 
d even ſo placed, yet we ſee leſs than he, if we 
naturally ſhorter ſighted, or if we do not 
ok as much about us, or if we are dazzled with 
he height, which dex erer from Weakiieſs 
fither of heart or brain. 
In the growth and ae er Wü he mo 
| jodies, the common productions are of indifferent 
zes, that occaſion no gazing nor no wonder: 
dut though there are or have been ſometimes 
Iwarfs/ and ſometimes giants in the world, yet it 
Pos not follow, that there muſtbeſuch in every age 
or in every country: this we can no more con- 
lude, than that there never have been any, be- 
auſe there are none now, at leaſt in the com- 
paſs of out preſent knowlege or inquiry. As 4 4 
believe, there may have been giants at ſome time, 
and ſome place Or other in the world, of ſbehn 

e ee eqqualled perhaps 
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again, in ſeveral thouſands of years, or in any o- 
ther parts; ſo there may be giants in wit and 
 knowlege,: of ſo over- grown a ſize, as not to be 
equalled again in many ſucceſſions of ages, or a- 
ny compais of place or country. Such, I am 
ſure, Lucretius eſteems and deſcribes Epicurus to 
have been, and to have riſen, like a prodigy of in. 
vention and knowlege, ſuch as had not been be- 
fore, nor was like to be again; and 1 know not 
vhy others of the antients may not have been al. 
| lowed to have been as great in their kinds, and to 
have built as high, though upon different ſchemes 
or foundations. - Becauſe there is a ſtag's head at 
Amboyſe, of a moſt prodigious fize, and a large 
table at Memorancy, cut out of the thickneſs of 
a vine · ſtock, is it neceſſary, that there muſt be, 
+ every age, ſuch a ſtag in every foreſt, or ſuch a 
vine in every large vineyard; or that the produc- 
tions of nature in any kind muſt be Mill alike, or 
ſomething near it, becauſe nature is ſtill the ſame? 
may there not many cireumſtances occur to one 
production, that do not to any other, in one or 
many ages? in the growth of a tree, there is the 
native ſtrength of the ſeed, both from the kind, 
| and from' the. perfettions of its ripening, and- from: 
the health and vigour of the plant that bore it. 
There is the degree of ſtrength and excellence, in 
that vein of earth where it firſt took root; there ĩs 
a propriety of ſoil, ſuited to the kind of tree that 
grows in it; there is a great favour. or diſ favour 
to its growth, from. accidents of Water and of 
ö ſhelter, from the kindneſs or unkin of, ſea- 
ſons, till it be paſt, the need or the danger of thera. 
All, theſe, ond: perhaps: many; e Joined with 
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e pro of climate, to that ſort of tree, 
125 the ern of age, it ſhall ſtand and grow, 
may produce an oak, à fig, or plain · tree, that 
{hall deſerve to be renowned in ſtory, and ſhall 
not ne 15 dae of d gere 
mes. 

May not ie: ave habe happened. in akin ook 
Judtion, growth, and ſize of wit and genius in 
che world, or in ſome parts or ages of it, and 
from many more circumſtances that contributed 
towards it, than what may: concur to the ſtupend 
ous: growth of a tree or animal? May there not 
have been, in Greece or Italy of old, ſuch prodi> 
gies of invention and learning in philoſophy, ma: 
chematics, phyſic, oratory, poetry, that none has 
ever ſince approached them, as well as there were 
Jin painting, ſtatuary, architecture? and their un 
paralleled and nnen men in — 
Wundiſputed? | "4 
Science and 4 arts e 3 e 
Wahcir periods in the ſeveral parts of the world: 
bey are generally agreed, to have held their 
courſe from eaſt to weſt, to have begun in Chaldea 
and Egypt, to have been tranſplanted from thence 
to Greece, from Greece to Rome; to have ſunk 
tere, and after many ages, to have revived from 
W thoſe aſhes, and to have ſprung, up again, both 
in Italy and other weſtern provinces of Europe: 
When Chaldea and Egypt were learned and civil, 
Greece and Rome were as rude and: barbarous as 
all Egypt and Syria, now-are, and have been 
long. When Greece and Rome were at their 


net in arts and er Wien nen 
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have been made by violent ſtorms, and inundati. 


Aae as hardly, and as late, have waded out 
of the depthis of time, and gulphs of ignorance, 


| | | | 4 „ 
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Britain, were as ignorant and barbarous, as any 
parts of Greece or Turkey can be now. 

I beſe, and greater changes, are made in the 
ſeveral countries in the world and courſes of 
time by the revolutions of empire, the devaſtati. 
ons of armies, the cruelties of conquering, and 
the calamities of enſlaved nations; by the violent 
inundations of water in ſome countries, and the 
cruel ravages of plagues in others. Theſe ſorts 
of accidents ſometimes lay them ſo waſte, that 
when they riſe again, it is from ſuch low 

| beginnings, that they look like new created regi - 

ons, or growing out of the original ſtate of man- 
kind, and without any records or remembrances, 
beyond certain ſhort periods of time. Thus the 
vaſt continent of Norway is ſaid to have been fo 
wholly deſolated by a plague, about eight or 
nine hundred years ago, that it was, for ſome ages 
following, a very deſart, and ſince all over-grown 
with wood; and Ireland was ſo ſpoiled and waſt- 
ed by the conqueſts of the Scutes and Danes, 
that' there hardly remains any ſtory or tradition, 
what: that iſland was, how, planted or governed, 
above five hundred years ago. What changes 


> 


ons of the ſea, in the maritime provinces of the 
Low-Countries, / is hard to know, or to believe 
what is told, nor how ignorant they have left us, 
of all that paſſed there, hefote a certain FRB ſhort 
of time. 


Abe accounts of many — deten God 


had it not been for the aſliſtance of thoſe two 
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languages, to which we dwe all we have of 
learning or antient records in the world. For 
whether we have any thing of the old Chaldean, 
Hebrew, Arabian, that is truly genuine, or more 
antient than the Auguſtan age, I am much in. 
doubt; yet it is probable, the vaſt Alexandrian 
ibrary muſt have chiefly conſiſted of books com - 
Wpoſcd in thoſe languages, with the Egyptian, Syri- 
Wn and Ethiopic, or at leaſt, tranſlated out of 
them by the care of the Egyptian kings or prieſts, 
s the Old Teſtament was, wherein the ſeptuagints 
imployed left moe Name to that famous tranlla- 
on. . 
It is very true 87 zul, all that is fra of te! 2 
nighty progreſs that learning and knowlege have 


onclude, it muſt be at greater height than it had 
deen in other countries, where it was growing' 
Wuch longer periods of time; it argues more ho 
s it was then amongſt us, rather than how | 
Wigch it is now. | 
Upon the fall of the Roman empire, almoſt 
Il learning was buried in its ruins: the northern 
ations. that conquered, or rather overwhelmed, 
by their numbers, were too barbarous to pre- 
Irve the remains of learning or civility, more 
arefully than they did thoſe of ſtatuary or archi- 
ecture, which fell before their brutiſh rage. The _ 
paracens indeed from their conqueſts of Egypt, 
Syria, and Greece, carried home great ſpoils of 
earning, as well as other riches, and gave the 
riginal * of all that knowlege, whieh flouriſhed 
or ſome time en the Arabians, and has ſince 
5 8 2 


ade in theſe weſtern parts of Europe, within | 8 
heſe hundred and fifty years; bur that does not” 
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deen copied ont of many authors among them; 
as theirs have been out of thoſe of the countries 
they had ſubdued: nor indeed, do learning, ci- 
_ vility, morality, ſeem any where to have made a 
greater growth, in ſo ſhort a time, than in that 
empire, nor to haye. flouriſhed more than in the 
reign of their great Almanzor, . under whoſe vie- 
tctorious enſgns, Spain was conquered by the 
Moors; but the Goths, and all the reſt of thoſe. 
Scythian ſwarms that from beyond the Danube 
and the Elbe, under ſo many ſeveral names, over · 
run all Europe, took very hardly, and very late 
any tincture of the learning and humanity that 
had flouriſhed in the ſeveral regions of it, under 
te protection, and by the example and inſtructi- 
dons of the Romans, that had ſo long poſſeſſed 
them: thoſe northern nations were induced to 
embrace the religion of thoſe they had fuhdued, 
and by their devotion gave great authority and 
revenues, and thereby eaſe to the clergy, both 
ſecular and regular, through all their conqueſts, 
Great numbers of the better ſort, among the op- 
preſſed natives, finding this "vein among them, 
and no other way to be ſafe and quiet under ſuch 
-_ _ - rough maſters, betook themſelves to the profel+ 
ſion and aſſemblies of religious orders and frater - 
'  nities, and among thoſe only were preſerved all 
the poor remainders of % in thele ſeveral 
countries. ; 
Baut theſe good men | Either 4 yt een 
4, elves: with their - deyotion, or with the eaſe of 
duet lives, or elſe imployed their. thoughts and 
ſudies to raiſe and maintain the eſteem and autho- 
tity. of the ſacred order to which they owed the 
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and France. Several that were learned among 
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ſafety and repoſe, the wealth and honour they 
enjoyed. And in this they ſo well ſueceeded, that 
the conquerors were governed by thoſe they had 
ſubdued, the greateſt princes by the meaneſt 
prieſts, and the victorious Franks and the Lom- 
bard. kings fell at the . of the Roman pre- 


lates. ot 2 


Whilſt the dergy were buſted in theſe thoughts 
ſtudies, the better ſort: among the laity were 
wholly turned to arms and. to honour, 1 the mean- 
er ſort to labour or to ſpoil; princes taken up 
with wars among themſelves, or in thoſe of the 


Holy Land, or between the popes and emperor, 
upon diſputes of eccleſiaſtical and ſecular powers; 


learning ſo little in uſe among them, that few 


could write or read, beſides theſe of the long 


robes. During this courſe of time, which laſted 
many ages in the weſtern parts of Europe, the 
Greek tongue was wholly loſt, and the purity of 
the Roman to that degree, that what. remained of 


it, was only a certain jargon rather than latin, 


that paſſed. among the monks and friers who: were 
all learned; and among the ſtudents of the ſeveral 
8 ſerved to carry them to Rome 
in purſuit, of preferments, or uſes depending 4 
thirs, aud little elſe. Aidten 
When the Turks took Confer manta, about | 
two hundred years ago, and ſoon, after poſſeſſed 
themſelves of all Greece, the poor natives, fearing 
the tyranny of thoſe cruel maſters, made their e- 
ſeapes in great numbers to the neighbouring parts 
of Chriſtendom, ſome, by the Auſtrian territories 
into Germany, others by the Venetian into Italy 
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terwards favour in ſome princes, or great mens 
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theſe Grecians, and brought many antient books | 


with them in that language, began to teach it in 


theſe countries; firſt to gain ſubſiſtence, and af- 


courts, who began to take a, pleaſure or pride in 
countenancing learned men. Thus began the re. 
ſtoration of learning in thoſe parts, with that of 
the Greek tongue; and ſoon after; Reuchlyn and 


| Eraſmus began that of the purer and antient latin. 


After them, Buchanan carried it, I think, to the 


greateſt height of any of the moderns before or ſince. 


The monkiſh latin upon this return was laughed 
out of doors, and remains only in the inns of 
Germany or Poland; and with the reſtitution of 


"theſe two noble languages, and the books remain- 


ing of them, which many princes and prelates 
were curious to recover and collect, learning of 
-all ſorts began to thrive in theſe weſtern regions; 


and ſince that time, in the firſt ſucceeding centu- 
Ty, made perhaps a greater growth than in any 


other that we know of, in ſuch\a compaſs of time, 
conſidering 1 into what 3 04 3 it was 
funk before; © fs ALLE IL. AAS 

But why from thinks ould be concluded, 


| thor it has out-grown all that was antient, 1 ſee 
no reaſon, If a ſtrong and vigorous man, at 


thirty years old, ſhould fall into a conſumption, 


And fo draw on till fifty, in the extremeſt weak - 


neſs and infirmity ; after that, ſhould begin to 
recover health till ſixty, ſo as to be again as ſtrong, 


as men uſually are at that age; it might per- 
baps truly be ſaid, in that caſe, that he had grown 


more in ſtrength; that laſt ten years, than any o- 


WPI abs not Fe” he was —— 0 
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more per eee en wer bers orc 
years old. * 

But what are the dende, herein we WY 
tend to excel? I know of no new philoſophers, 
that have made entries upon that noble ſtage, for 
fifteen hundred years paſt, unleſs Des |Caftes 
and Hobbes ſhould pretent to it; of whom I ſhall . 
make no critic here, but only ſay,” that by what 
appears of learned mens opinions in this age, 
they have by no means eclipſed the luſtre of Pla- 
to, Ariſtotle, Epicurus, or others of the anti- 
ents, + For grammar or rhetoric no man ever 
diſputed it with them, nor of poetry, that ever 
I heard of; beſides the new French author 1 
have mentioned, and againſt whoſe opinion there 
could, T think, never have been given ſtronger 
evidence than by his own 2 55 2h b Ware 
with that treatiſ e. . 

There is nm new in Mb winks 
with the antients, unleſs it be the Copernican 
ſyſtem; nor in phyſic, unleſs Harvey's circulati- 
on of the blood. But whether either of theſe be 
modern diſcoveries, or derived from old foun- 
tains, is diſputed: nay, it is ſo too, whether 
they are true or no; for though reaſon may 
ſeem to favour them more than the contrary opi- 
nions, yet ſenſe can very hardly allow them; 
and to ſatisfy mankind, both theſe muſt concur. 
But if they are true, yet theſe two great diſeove- 
ries have made no change in the concluſions of 
aſtronomy, nor in the practice of phyſic, and ſo 
have been of little uſe to the world, though A | 
"oy of much honour to the authors. 

neee, of the charms of muſic, by 
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N e e be fiſhes, fowls and ſerpents, 
were ſo frequently enchanted, and their very na- 
ture changed; by which the paſſions of men 
were raiſed to the greateſt height and violence, 
and then as ſuddenly appeaſed, ſo as they might be 
_ naftly/faid to be turned into lions, ot lambs, into 
wolves or into harts, by the power and charms 
of this admirable art? It is agreed by the learned, 
that the ſcience of muſic, ſo admired by che anti- 
ents, is wholly loſt in the world, and that what 
ve have now, is made up out of certain notes 
that fell into the fancy or obſervation of a poor 
frier, in chanting his mattins: ſo as thoſe divine 
Execliendeenf muſick and poetry, are grown, in 
Ts a: manner, to be little more, but the one fidling, 
, and the other rhyming; and are indeed very 
worthy the ignorance of the frier, and the barba- 
rouſneſs of 15 en that introduced them a- 
mong us. Ie Steer d dre 
en e deeetee dessetisg of: magic, by; which 
the Indians, the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, were 
ſo renowned, and by which effects ſo wonderful, 
and to common men ſo aſtoniſning were produc- 
ed, as made them have recourſe to ſpirits or ſu- 
pernatural powers; for ſome account of their 
ſtrange operations? by magic, I mean ſome ex- 
eelling knowlege of nature, and the various 
powers and qualities, in its ſeveral productions, 
and. the application of certain agents, to certain 
patients, which by force of ſome peculiar qualities, 
produce effects very different from what fall un · 
. der vulgar obſervation or comprehenſion. -: Theſe 
E are by ignorant people called magic and conjuring, 
5 and ſuch e. n, an account of them 
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ſies, taliſmans, and ſome ſcraps or terms, left us 


by the Egyptians or Grecians, of the antient mas» 


gicz but the ne en eg nend 
to be wholly. loſ t. FIN 
Wbat traces have we left of adi Abe 
S or {kill: in architecture, by which, ſuch 
ſtupendous fabrics have been raiſed of old, and 
ſo. many of the wonders of the world been produc- 
ed, and which are ſo litile approached by our 
modern .atchieyements of this ſort, that they 
hardly fall within our imagination? not to menti- 
on the walls and palace of Babylon, the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the tomb of Mauſolus, or Co- 
loſſe of Rhodes, the temples and palaces of Greece 
and Rome; what can be more admirable in this 
kind, than the Roman theatres, their aqueducts, 
and their bridges! among which that of Trajan o- 
ver the Danube, ſeems to have been the laſt 


flight of the antient architecture. The ſtupendous 


effects of this ſcience | ſufficiently evince, at what 
heights the mathematics were among the antients; 
but if this be not enough, whoever ; would be 
ſatislied, need. go no further than the ſiege of . 
Syracuſe, and that mighty defence made againſt 
the Romen power, more by the wonderful ſei- 
ence and arts of Archimedes, and almoſt ma- 
gical force of his engines, than by all the ſtrength 


of at a Ret IO m 
bitants. "$53 If EN 1 
5 The greateſt invention bat know'of in latter 
ages, has been that of the load-ſtone, and conſe- 
deny the: * ba aaagh has been made 
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tat geography is mightily advanced in theſe lat- 
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inthe art of navigation; yet tbere moſt be allows I 
ed to have been ſomething ſtupendous in the num- I 
ders, and in the built of their ſhips and gallies of WW. 
8 old; and the {kill of pilots, from the obſervati- 
on of ſtars in the more ſerene climates, may be s 
| judged, by the navigations fo celebrated in ſtory, : 

of the Tyrians'and Carthaginians, not to menti- 
on other nations. However, it is to this we owe 
the diſcovery and commerce of ſo many vaſt 
countries, which were very little, if at all, 
' known to the antients, and the experimental 
proof of this terreſtrial globe, which was before 
only ſpeculation,” but has fince been furrounded 
by the fortune and boldneſs of ſeveral navigators. 
From this great, though fortuitous invention, 
and the conſequence thereof, it muſt be allowed, 


ter ages. The vaſt continents of China, the 
eaſt and weſt Indies, the long extent and coaſts 
of Africa, with the numberleſs iſlands belonging 
to them, have been hereby introduced into our 
acquaintance, and our maps, and great inereaſes 
of wealth and luxury, but none of knowlege 
brought among us, further than the extent and 
ſituation of country, the euſtoms and manners 
. of ſo many original nations, which we call bar- 
barous, and I am ſure have treated them, as if 
we hardly eſteem them to be a part of mankind. 
do not doubt, but many great and more noble 
uſes would have been made of ſuch conqueſis or 
diſcoveries, if they had fallen to the ſhare of the 
Greeks: and Romans in thoſe ages, when know- 
lege and fame were in as great requeſt, as end- 
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how. much greater diſcoverĩes might have been 
made by ſuch ſpirits as theirs, is hard to gueſs. 
I am ſure, ours, though great, yet look very 
imperfect, as to what the face of this terreſtrial 
globe would probably appear, if they had been 
purſued as far as we might juſtly: have expec- 
ted from the: progreſſes of navigation, ſince the 
uſe of the compaſs, which ſeems to have been 
long at a ſtand. How little has been performed, 
of what has been ſo often, and ſo confidently pro- 
miſed, of a north-weſt paſſage to the eaſt of Tar- 
tary, and north of China? how little do we 
know of the lands on chat ſide of the Wav 
traits; that ke: towards the ſouth pole, which 
may be vaſt iſlands or continents, for ought any 
can yet aver, thqugh that paſſage was ſo long ſince 
found. out?, Whether Japan be illand or conti- - 
nent, with ſon f parts of Tartary, on the north 
ſide, is not certainly agreed. The iſlands of 
Yedſo, upon the north-eaſt continent, have been 
coaſted, and whether they may not join to the 
northern conũnent of America, is e ſome 
. | 

But the defect or % "es ſcems yet to have 
been greater towards the ſouth, where we know , 
little beyond thirty-five degrees, and that only by 4 
the neceſſity of doubling the cape of Good Hope, - 
in our Eaſt- India voyages: yet a continent has 
been long ſince found out, within fifteen de- 
grees ſouth, and about the length of Java, which 
is marked by the name of New Holland in the 
maps, and to what extent none knows, either to 
f the ſouth, the eaſt, or the weſt; yet the learned 
f have been of opinion, that there muſt be a ba- 
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lane of carth, on that {ide of the line, in ſome 
proportion to what there is on the other, and 
that it cannot be all ſea, from thirty degrees to 
the ſouth pole, ſince we have found land to a+ 
bove fixty degrees towards the north. But our 
navigators that way, have been confined to the 
roads of trade; and our diſcoveries-bounded by 
what we can manage to a certain degree of gain. 
And I have beard it ſaid among the Dutch, that 
their Easſt · India company have long ſince: forbid 
den, and under the greateſt penalties, any fur- 
ther attempts of diſcovering that continent, having 
already more trade in thoſe parts than they can 

turn to account, and fearing ſome more popu- 
lous nation of Europe might make great eſtabliſn · 
ments of trade in ſome of thoſe unknown regions 

which might ruin or impair what they n 
may in the Indies. 

Thus we are lame dun in geography: rel, 
, hich ue niche have expected to run up to ſo 


much greater perfection by the uſe of the com- 


paſs, and it ſeems to have been little advanced 
 _ theſe laſt hundred years. So far have we been 
from improving upon thoſe advantages' we have 
received, from the knowlege of the antients, that 

ſince the late reſtoration: of learning and arts a- 
mong us, our firſt flights ſeem to have been the 
higheſt, and a ſudden damp to have fallen upon 
our wings, which has hindered us from riſing above 
certain heights. The arts of painting and ſtatua- 
ry began to revive with learning in Europe, and 
N made a great, but ſnhort flight 5 ſo as fot theſe laſt 
hundred years, we have not had one maſter in 
either of them, who deſerved a rank with thoſe 
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that flouriſhed in ne period aſtet they; bes | 


gan among u Ns o e mod 
It were too great a mortificitiqu-:t0'] thiph; 
that the ſame fate has happened to us, even in 
our modern learning, as if the growth of that, 
as well as of natural bodies, had ſome ſhort peri- 


country or one age, and tifes/ again in others, 
but never beyond a certain pitch. One man, or 
one country, at à certain time, runs a great 


length in ſome oertain Kinds of knowlege, bur 


loſe as much ground in others, that were per- 
haps as uſeful and as valuable. There is a certain 


degree of capacity in the great veſſel, and when it 
is full, if you pour in ſtill, it muſt run out ſome 
way or other, and the more it runs out on one 


ſide, che leſs runs out at the other. So the great : 
eſt memory, after à certain degree, as it learns 


or retains more of ſome things or words, loſes 


and forgets as much of others. The — | 


deepeſt reach of thought, the more it purſues 
ee jb 
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of mind. A great memory may fail oſ / inventis 


on, both may want judgment to digeſt or apply 5 


what they remember or invent. Great courage 
may want caution, great prudence may 
gour, yet all are neceſſary to make a great com- 


mander. But how can a man hope to excel in 


qualities, when ſome are produced by the heat, 


others by the coldneſs. of brain and — ; 


BD.) 


which, it muſt begin to decay. It: falls in one 


bjects, the more ae. 


want vi- 
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abilities df man muſt fall ſhort on one ſide or o. 
ther, like too ſcanty a blanket, when you are a+ 
bed, if you'pull-it upon your ſhoulders; you leave 


our feet bare; if you thruſt 096 ge 
| feet} your ſhoulders are uncovered. 
But What would ee 
tures and beings than God almighty has given us? 
the height of our ſtatures may be ſix or ſeven 


foot, and we would have it ſixteen: the length 
of our age may reach to a hundred years, and we 
would have it a thouſand. We are born to gro- 


vel upon the earth, and we would fain ſoar up 


to me ſkies. * We cannot comprehend the growth 


of a kernel or ſeed, the frame of an ant or bee, 
ve ure amazed at the wiſdom of the one, and in · 


duſtry of the other, and yet we will know the 
ſubſtance, the figure, the coutſes, the' influences 


of all thoſe glorious celeſtial bodies, and the end 
for which they were made. We pretend to give a 
tar accbunt how thunder and: lightning, that 
gtrat arrillery of God almighty, is produoed, and 
de cannot comprehend how the voice of a man is 
framed, that poor little noiſe we make every time 


we ſpeak. The motion of the ſun. is plain and 
d dae aſtronomers, and of the earth to 


_ othettji yer we none of us know, which of them 
moses, and meet with many ſeeming impoſſibili 
ties un both, and beyond the fathom of human 


reaſon or comprehenſion. Nay, we do not fo 


much as know what motion is, nor how a ſtone 


from dur hand, ben We throw it croſs 


the (treet. Of al} theſe that moſt antient and divine 
writer gives the beſt: account ins that (ſhort ſa- 
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tire; Vain man would fain be "wiſe, WR we 
born like a wild afs's ce. 

But God be thanked, his pride is er fois 
his ignorance; and what he wants in knowlege; he 
ſupplies by ſufficiency. © When he has looked) a- 
bout him as far as he can, he concludes there is 
no more to be ſeen; when he is at the end of 
his line, he is at the bottom of the ocean; when 
he has ſhot his beſt, he is ſure, none ever did nor 
ever can ſhoot better or beyond it. His own 
reaſon is the certain meaſure of truth, his own. 
knowlege, of what is poſlible in nature, though 
his mind and his thoughts change every ſeven 
years, as well as his ſtrength and bis features; 
nay, though his opinions change every week or 
every day, yet be is ſure, or at leaſt confident, 
that his preſent thoughts and concluſions are juſt 
and true, and cannot be deceived; and among 


all the miſeries, to which mankind is born and 
ſubjefted,” in the whole courſe of his life, he has 
this one felicity to comfort and ſupport him, 


that in all ages, in all things, every man is always 
in the right. A boy of fifteen-is wiſer: than his 
father at forty, the meaneſt ſubject than his prince 
or governors; and the modern ſcholars, becauſe 3 
they have; for a hundred years paſt, learned their 
leſſon pretty well, are much more un vn | 
the antients their maſters. 

But let it be fo, and proved by * er 
is it ſo by experience too? bave the ſtudies, 
the writings, the productions of Greſham college, 
or the late academies of Paris, outſhined or e- 
. the enn of Plats, the —_— wed A- ö 
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riſtotle, the Stoa of Zeno, the garden of Epieu 
rus? has Harvey out- done Hippocrates, or Wil- 
kins, Archimedes? Are Davila's and Strada's 
hiſtories beyond thoſe of Herodotus and Livy? 
Are Sleyden's commentaries beyond thoſe of Cae- 
far? the flights of Boileau above thoſe of Virgil? 
If all theſe muſt be allowed, I will then yield 
Gondibret to have excelled Homer, as is pretend - 
ed; and the modern French poetry, all that of 
the antlents.' And yet, I think, it may be as 
reaſonably ſaid, that the plays in Moor- Fields are 
beyond the Olympie games; a Welſh or Iriſh” 
harp excels thoſe of Orpheus and Arion; the 
Pyramid in London, thoſe of Memphis; and the 
French conqueſts in Flanders are greater than 
thoſe of Alexander and Caeſar, as their operas 
and panegyrics would make us believe. 
But the conſideration of poetry . to be a 
ſubje& by itſelf. For the books we have in proſe, 
do any of the modern we converſe with, appear 
of ſuch a ſpirit and force, as if they would live 
longer than the antients have done? if our wit 
and eloquence, our know lege or inventions would 
deſerre it; yet our languages would not; there 


is no hope of their laſting long, nor of any thing 


in them; they change every hundred years ſo as 
to be hardly known for the ſame, or any thing 
of the former ſtiles to be endured by the latter; 
ſo as they can no more laſt like the antients, 
than excellent ert in wood, like rege 
marble or braſs. Ini p13 Tt 14 
The three oder tongues: date; 
are Italian, Spaniſh and French; all imperfect 
dialects of 1 the noble Roman; firſt WT and 
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corrupted with the harſh words and terminations 
of thoſe. many different and barbarovus nations, 
by whoſe invaſions and excurſions, the, Roman 
empire was long infeſted : they were afterwards 
made up into theſe ſeveral languages, by long and 
popular uſe, out of thoſe ruins and corruptions of 
Latin, and the prevailing languages of thoſe nati- 
ons, to which theſe ; ſeveral provinces came in 
time to be moſt and longeſt ſubjected, as the Goths 
and Moors! in Spain, the Goths and Lombards i in 
Italy, the Franks in Gaul, beſides a mingle. of 
thoſe tongues, which are original to Gaul and 
Spain, before; the Roman, conqueſts. and eſtabliſh- 
ments there. Of theſe there may be ſome re- 
mainders in Biſcay or the Aſturias; but I doubt, 
whether there be any of the old Gallic in France, 
the ſubjection there having been more univerſal, 
both to the Romans and Franks. But I do not 
find, the, mountainous parts on the; north of 


2 Spain, were ever wholly ſubdued, or formerly 
governed, either by the Romans, Goths or Sara- 


cens, no more than Wales by Romans, Saxons, 
or Normans, after. their conqueſts in our iſland 
which has preſerved the antient Biſcayn and Bri- 


tiſh more intire, than. any native tongue of 0 


ther provinces, where the Roman and Gothic: or 


Northern conqueſts reached, and were for. any 


time eſtabliſhed. 

It is eaſy. to imagine, how imperfes copies 
theſe modern languages, thus compoſed, muſt 
be, of ſo encellent an original, being patched up 


out of the conceptions as well as ſounds, of ſuch 


barbarous or MAS. ns <p the La- 
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tin was framed or cultivated by the thoughts and 
_ uſes of the nobleſt nation that appears upon any 
record of ſtory, and enriched only by the ſpoils 
of Greece, which only could pretend to conteſt 
it with them. It is obvious enough, what rap - 
port there is, and muſt ever be, between the 
thoughts and words, the conceptions and languag- 
es of every country, and how great a difference 
this muſt make in the compariſon and excellence 
of books; and how eaſy and juſt a preference it 
muſt decree to thoſe of the Greek and 12 by 
fore any of the modern languages. 

It may, perhaps, be further amel, in fa. 
vour of the antients, that the oldeſt books we 
have, are ftill in their kind the beſt.” The two 
moſt antient, that I know of in proſe, among 
thofe we call profane authors, are Zſop's fables, 
and Phalaris's epiſtles, both living near the ſame 
time, which was that of Cyrus and Pythagoras. 
As the firſt has been agreed by all ages ſince, 
for the greateſt maſter in his kind, and all others 
of that ſort have been but imitations of his ori- 
ginal; ſo I think the epiſtles of Phalaris, to have 
more race, more ſpirit, more force of wit and 

genius, than any others I have ever ſeen, either 
antient or modern. I know ſeveral learned men, 
or that uſually paſs for ſuch, under the name of 


critics, have not eſteemed them genuine; and PG“ 


litian with ſome others, have attributed them to 
Lucian: but 1 think, he muſt have little ſkill in 
painting, that cannot find out this to be an origi- 
nal; ſuch diverſity of paſſions, upon ſuch variety of 
actions af d paſſages of life and government, fuch 


freedom of thought, ſach boldneſs of expreſſion, 
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ſuch bounty to bis friends, ſuch ſcorn oſ his 
enemies, ſuch honour of learned men, ſuch 
eſteem of good, ſuch knowlege of life, ſuch con- 
tempt of death, with ſuch fierceneſs of nature 
and cruelty of revenge, could never be repreſent 
ed, but by him that poſſeſſed them; and I eſteem 
Lucian to have been no more capable of wniting, 
than of acting what Phalaris' did. In all one 
writ, you find the ſcholar or the ſophiſt; and 
in all the other, the 1 wad? the command 
der. 1 ab. JC» 211 #764 

The next to theſe in Bez a merit 
Thucidides, Hippoctates, Plato, Kenophon, 
Ariſtotle; of whom 1 ſhall ſay no more, than 
what I think is allowed by all, that they are, in 
their ſeveral kinds, inimitable. So are Caeſar, 
Salluſt, and Cicero, in theirs, who are the P's 
enteſt of the Latin, (I ſpeak Mill of proſe) unleſs 
it de ſome Ittle a" old er Op ruſtic wr / 
fairs. 

The height and purity of the Roman file, as 
it began, towards the time of Lucretius, which 
was about that of the Jugurthian war; fo it end- 
ed about that of Tiberius; and the laſt ſtrain of | 
it ſeems to have been Velleius Patereulus. The 
purity of rhe Greek laſted a great deal longer, 
and muſt be allowed till Trajan's time, when 
Plutarch wrote, whoſe greek is much more eſti- 
mable than the latin of Tacitus his contempora- 
ry. After this laſt, I know none that deſerves 
the name' of latin, Hh compariſon of what went 


before them, eſpecially in the Auguſtan' age: if 1 


any, it is the little treatiſe of Minutius Foelix. 
All latin books that we have till the end of 'Tra? 
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jan, and al the Greek till the end of Marcus 
Antoninus, have a true and very eſtimable 
value. All written ſince that time, ſeem to me 
to have little more than what comes from the rela- 
tion of events, we are glad to know, or the con- 
troverſy of opinions in religion or laws, where- 
in the buſy world has been ſo much employed. 
Ihe great wits among the moderns have been, 
1 my opinion, and in their ſeveral kinds, of the 
Italians, Boccace, Machiavel, and Padre Paolo; a · 
mong the Spaniards, Cervantes, that writ Don 
Quixot, and Guevara; among the French, Rab- 
his, and Montagne; among the Engliſh, Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney, Bacon and Selden. I mention no- 
_ thing, of what is written upon the ſubje&t of divi- 
nity, wherein the Spaniſh and Englich pens have 
deen | moſt . converſant and moſt excelled. The 
modern French, are V oiture, Rochfaucalt's me- 
moirs, Buſſy's amours de Gaul, with ſeveral 
ther little relations or memoirs that have run this 
age, which are very pleaſing and entertaining, 
and ſeem to have refined tbe French language to a 
degree, that cannot be well exceeded. I doubt 
it may have happened there, as it 1 in all 
works, that the more they are filed and bee 


the leſs they have of weight and of ſtrength; an 
as that language has much more fine neſs 


ſmoothneſs at this time, ſo I take it to bave had 
much more force, ſpirit and compaſs, in Mon- 
manns „„ Word Þ OH ide ents vt 

Since ae accidents, which contributed .to 
5 reſtaration of learning, almoſt extinguithed 
in the weſtern parts of Europe, have been obſery- 


eq it will be juſt to mention ſome. zhat may have 
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hindered the advancement of it, in proportion to 
what might have been expected from the mighty 
growth and progreſs made in the firſt age after 
its recovery. One great reaſon may have been, 
that very ſoon after the entry of learning upon 
the ſcene of chriſtendom, another was made by 
many of the new - learned men, into the inquiries 
and conteſts about matters of religion; the man- 
ners and maxims, and inſtitutions introduced by 
the clergy, for ſeven; or eight centuries paſt; the 
authority of ſeripture and tradition of popes 
and of councils; of the antient fathers, and of the 
later ſchool- men and caſuiſts; of "eccleſiaſtical 
and civil power. The humour of ravelling into 
all theſe myſtical or intangled matters, mingled 
with the paſſions of princes and of parties, and 
thereby heightened» or - enflamed, produced inſi- 
nite diſputes, raiſed violent heats throughout all 
parts of Chriſtendom, and ſoon ended in many 
defections or reformations' from the Roman 
church, and in ſeveral new inſtitutions, both ec- 
cleſiaſtical and civil, in divers countries; which 
have been ſince rooted and eſtabliſhed in almoſt; 
all the north weſt parts. The endleſs diſputes and 


litigious quarrels upon all theſe ſubjects, favour- . 


ed and encouraged by the intereſts of the ſeveral; 
princes engaged in them, either took up wholly, 
or generally employed the thoughts, the ſtudies, 
the applications, the endeavours of all or moſt of 
the fineſt wits, the deepeſt ſcholars, and the moſt: 
learned writers; that the age produced. Manx 
excellent ſpirits, and the moſt penetrating genij, 
that might have made admirable progreſſes and 
advances in many ne ſciences, were ſunk and 
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_ overwhelmed in the abyſs of diſputes about mat. 
ters of religion, without ever turning their 
looks or thoughts any other way. To theſe diſ- 
pures of the pen, ſucceeded thoſe of the ſword; 
and the ambition of great princes and müniſter, 
mingled with the zeal,” or covered with the pre- 
tences of religion, bas for 'a hundred years paſt, 
infeſted | Chriſtendom with almoſt ' a perpetual 
eourſe of ſucceſſion either of civil or of foreign 
wars: the noife and diſorders thereof have been 
ever the "moſt capital enemy of the muſes, who 
are ſtated by che antient fables, upon the top of 
Parnaſſus; that is, in a place of ſaſery and of 
2 from the reach of all 9 and diſturdane- 
Another rate agg that r. hindered | 
the advancement of learning, hàs been a want or 
decay of favour in great kings and princes, to en- 
courage"or applaud it. Upon the firſt return or 
recovery of this fair ſtranger among us, all were 
fond of ſeeing her, apt to applaud her: ſhe was 
lodged in palaces inſtead of cells; and the greateſt 
— Kings ard prinees of the age took either a plea- 
ſure in courting her, or a ee of admiring her, 
aud in favouring all her train. The courts of 
Italy and Germany, of England, of France, of 
popes, and of emperors, thought themſelves honour- 
ed and adorned, by the numbers and qualities of 
learned men, and by all the improvements of ſci- 
_ ences and arts; wherein they excelled. They 
were inviteg from all parts, for the uſe and enter- 
tainment of Rings, for the education and inſtructi- 
on of young princes, for the . and n, 
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your of learning wos the humour and mode of 
the age. Francis tbe fit ſt, Charles the fifth, and 
Henry the eighth, thoſo three great rivals, agreed 
in this, though in nothing elſe. Many nobles 
purſued this vein: withigreat application and ſuc 
ceſs; among whom Picus de Mirandula, ia fo» 
vereign prince in Italy, might have proned a: pro: 
digy of learning, if his ſtudies and life had laſted 
as long as thoſe. of the antients : for I think all 
of them that-writ much of what we have now res 
maining, lived old, whereas he died about three 
and thirty, and left the world in adrnĩration of 
fo much knowlege in ſo much youth, Since 
thoſe reigus I have not obſerved in our modern 
ſtory, any great princes much celebrated for their 
favour of learning, further than to ſerve their 
turns, to juſtify their pretenſions and quarrels, 
or flatter their ſucceſſen, The honout of prince» 
es has of late: ſtruck ſail to their intereſt; whereas 
of old, their intereſts, greatneſs and conqueſts; 
were all dedicated to their glory and fam. 

How much the ſtudies and labours of learned 
men muſt have been damped for want of this 
influence and kind aſpect of ptinces, may be 
beſt conjectured from what happeged on che con : 
trary, about the Auguſtan age, when the learn» 
ing of Rome was at its height, and perhaps owed 
it in ſome degree, to the bounty and patronage of 
that emperor, and Mecaenas bis favourite, as well 
as to E d te ee 
dhe nern. OLD 1:0) $10 301008 ge a 
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wealth, haye- been ever, and in all, countries, 
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current uſe: but i it be true in particular men, 

' that as riches inereaſe, the deſires of them do 15 
too; may ĩt not be true, of the general vein and 
humour of er e tene turned more 
to this purſuit of inſatiable gains, ſince the diſ. 
coveries and plantations of the 1 Indies, and 
tchoſe vaſt treaſures that have flowed into theſe 
weſtern: parts of Europe almoſt. every year, and 
FF with ſuch mighty tides, : for ſo long a courſe of 
ume? where few are rich, ſew care for it; 
= where many are ſo, many. deſire it; and mito 
time begin to think it neceſſary. Whete this o- 
pinion gros generally in a country, the temples 
of hondur are ſoon pulled down, and all mens 
ſacrifices are made to thoſe of fortune: the / ſol- 
cer as well as the merchant, the ſchblar as well 
as the plough- man, the divine and thei ſtateſman, 
e well as the lawyer and phyficias. 
Now I think that nothing is more evident in 
the world, than that honour is a much ſtronger 
principle, both of action and invention, than gain 
can ever be. That all the great and noble pro- 
een of wit and of courage, have been inſpir- 
b exalted by that alone. That the charm- 
ing flights and Jabours of poets, the deep ſpecula- 
. — ſtudies of philoſophers, the conqueſts 
of emperors, and atehievements of heroes, have 
all flowed from this one ſource of honour and 
fame. The laſt fare wel that Horace takes of his 
lyric poems, Epicurus of his inventions in philo- 
ſophy, Auguſtus of his empire and government, 
are all of the ſame ſtrain; and as their lives were 
entertained, ſo their age was relieved, and their 
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deaths ſoftened; by the e lying down 
upon the bed of fame. eo : 

Avarice is on the other ſide, of all paſſions hid 
moſt ſordid, the moſt clogged and covered with dirt 
and with droſs, ſo that it cannot raiſe its wings be · 
yond the ſmell of the earth: it is the pay ofa common 
ſoldier, as honour is of commanders; and yet a- 
mong thoſe themſelves, none ever went: ſo far 
upon the hopes of prey or of ſpoils, as thoſe that 
have been ſpirited by honour or religion. It is 
no wonder then, that learning has been ſo little 
advanced ſince it. grew to be mercenary, and the 
progreſs of it has been fettered by the cares of 
the world, and diſturbed by the deſires of being 
rich, or the fears of being poor; from all which, 
the antient philoſophers, the Rrachmans . of In- 
dia, the Chaldean Magi, and Egyptian rnit 
were diſintangled and fre. 

But the laſt maim given to . WY bets: 
by the, ſcorn of pedantry. which the ſhallow, the 
ſuperficial, and the ſufficient among ſchalars, 
firſt drew upon themſelves, and very juſtly, by pre- 
tending to more than they had, or to more eſteem 
they had could deſerve, by broaching it in all pla- 
ces, at all times, upon all occaſions, and by liv- 
ing ſo; much among themſelves, or in theit cloſets 4 
and cells, as to make them unfit for all other A 
buſineſs, and. ridiculous in all other converſations. 

As an infection that. riſes in a town, firſt falls 
upon children .or weak conſtitutions, or thoſe - 
that are ſubject to other diſeaſes, but ſpreading. 
further by degrees, ſeizes upon the moſt healthy, 
vigorous and ſtrong; and when the contagion 
5 * * N | E 
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grows very general, all the neighbours avoid 


coming into the town, or are afraid of thoſe that 


are well among them, as much as thoſe that are 

| ſick: juſt ſo it fared among the common-wealth 
of learning, ſome poor weak conſtitutions were 
firſt infected by pedantry, the contagion ſpread 
in time upon ſome that were ſtronger; foreign- 
ers, that heard there was a plague in the country, 
grew afraid to come there, and avoided the com- 
merce of the ſound as well as of the diſeaſed. 

This diſlike or apprehenſion turned, like all 
fear, to-hatred, and hatred to ſcorn. The reſt 
of the neighbours began firſt to rail at pedants, 
then to ridicule them; the learned began to fear 
the ſame fate, and that the pigeons ſtiould be tak- 
en for daws, becauſe they were all in a flock: 
and becauſe the pooreſt and meaneſt of the com- 
pany were proud, the beſt and the richeſt began 
to be aſnamedt. 

An ingenious Spaniard at Bruſſels would needs 
have it, that the hiſtory of Don Quixote had 
ruined the Spaniſh monarchy; for before that 
' time, love and valour were all romance among 
them; every young cavalier that entered the 
ſcene dedicated the ſervices of his life, to his ho- 
xour firſt, and then to his miſtreſs. They lived 
and died in this romantic vein; and the old duke 
of Alva, in his laſt Portugal expedition, had a 
miſtreſs, to whom the glory of that atchievement 
was devoted, by which he hoped to value himſelf, 
inſtead of thoſe qualities he had loſt with his 
youth. After Don Quixote appeared, and with 
that inimitable wit and humour, turned all this 
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romantic honour and love into ridicule; the 
Spaniards, he ſaid, began to grow aſhamed of 
both, and to laugh at fighting and loving; or at 
leaſt otherwiſe than to purſue their fortune, 
or ſatisfy their luſt; and the conſequences of 
this, both upon their bodies and their minds, 
this Spaniard would needs have paſs for a great 
cauſe of the ruin of Spain, or of its greatneſs 
and power, 

Whatever effect the ridicule of knight- errantry 
might have upon that monarchy, I believe that 
pedantry has had a very ill one upon the com- 
mon-wealth of learning; and I with the vein of | 
ridiculing all that is ſerious and good, all honour 
and virtue, as well as learning and piety, may 
have no worſe effects upon any other ſtate: it is 
the itch of our age and climate, and has over- 
run both the court and the ſtage; enters a houſe 
of lords and commons, as boldly as a coffee-houſe, 
debates of council as well as private converſation; - 
and I have known in my life, more than one or 
two mini ers of ſtate, that would rather have 
ſaid a witty thing, than done a wiſe one; and 
made the company laugh, rather than made 
the kingdom rejoice. But this is enough | to 
excuſe the imperfections of learning in our age, 
and to cenſure the ſufficiency of ſome of the learn | 
ed; and this ſmall piece of juſtice I have done 9 
the antients, will not, 1 hope, be taken, an 
more than it is . for my injury to the mo- 
derns. 

I ſhall 1 with a ſaying of Alphonſus 
(firnamed the wiſe) king of Aragon; 
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e That among ſo many things as are by 
men poſſeſſed or purſued in the courſe of 

4 their lives, all the reſt are bawbles, beſides 

d old wood to burn, old wine to drink, old 

1 ftiends to converſe with, and eld books to 
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N HE- blen ks of reaſon, whichg aſhes 
mankind the great advantage and pre- 

rogative over the reſt of the creation, 
ſremath to make the greateſt default of human na- 


{*3 


ture; and ſubjects it to more troubles, miſeries, or 


at leaſt diſquiets of life, than any of its fellow · erea - 
tures: it is this fut niſnes us with ſuch a variety of 
that none other feels; and theſe followed by in- 


finite deſigns and endleſs puriuits, and improved 


by that reſtleſneſs of thought, Which is natural 


to moſt men, give him a condition of life ſuitable 


to that of his birth; ſo chat as hie alone is born 
crying, he lives ene and ”_ diſappoint- 

edo m Kab da a MN eee 
— . the kt af paſſions, 4 
d perplexity of thoughts, which our reaſon 


vour all we can, either to ſubdue or divert them. 


This laſt is the common buſineſs of common 


men, who ſeek it by all ſorts of ſpotts, pleaſures, 


play or buſineſs. But becauſe the tv firſt are 
of ſhort continuance, ſoon ended with Weari- 
neſs, or ela jan vigour or appetite, the return 
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whereof muſt be attended, before the others can 
be renewed; and becauſe play. grows dull, if it 
be not enlivened with the hopes of gain, the ge- 
neral diverfion of mankind ſeems to be buſineſs, 
or the purſuit of riches in one kind or other; 
which is ag amuſement, that has this one advantage 
above all others, that it laſts thoſe men who en- 
gage in it, to the very ends of their lives; none 
ever growing too old for the thoughts and deſires 

of encreaſing his wealth and 2 * for 

14 u his friends or his poſterity.” 

In the firſt and moſt ſimple ages * Lad 
— the conditions and lives of men ſeem to 
have been very near of kin with the reſt of the 
ereatures; they lived by the hour, or by the day, 
and ſatisfied their appetite with what they could 

get, from the herbs, the fruits, the ſprings they 
met with when they were hungry or dry; then, 
with what fiſh, fowh or beaſts they could kill, 
by ſwiftneſs or ſtrength, eraft or contrivance, by 
their hands or ſuch inſtruments as wit helped, or 
neceſſity forced: them to invent. When a man 
had got enough for the day, he laid up the reſt 
for the morrow, and ſpent one day in laboun, 
chat he might paſs the other at eaſe; and lured on 
by the pleaſure of this bait, hen he was in vi- 
_-pour; and his game fortunate, he would provide 
for as ma ny days as he could, both for himſelf 
and his children, that were too young to ſeek out 
for themſelves, | Then be caſt about, how by 
-fowing of grain, and by paſture of the tamer 

_ - cattle, to provide for the whole year. Aftor 
this, dividing the lands neceſſary for theſe, uſes, 

firſt among children, and then among ſervants, 
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he referved to, himſelf a proportion of their gain, 
either in the native ſtock, or ſomething equiva» 
lent, which brought in the uſe of money; and 
where this once came in, none was to be ſatisfi- 
ed, without having enough for himſelf and his 
family, and all his and their poſterity for ever; 
ſo that IT know a certain lord who profeſſes to 
value no leaſe, though for an hundred or thou- 
and years, nor any eſtate or poſſeſſion, that is 
not for ever and ever. 

From ſuch ſmall bi have grown fuch 
vaſt and extravagant deſigns of poor mortal men: 
yet none could ever anſwer the naked Indian, 
why one man ſhould take pains, and run hazards 
by ſea and land all his life, that his children might 
be ſafe and lazy all theirs; and the precept for 
taking no care for to-morrow, though never 
minded as impracticable in the world, ſeems but 
to reduce mankind to their natural and original 
condition of life. However by theſe ways and 
degrees, the endleſs. increaſe of riches ſeems to be 
grown the perpetual and general e or 
buſmeſs of mankind. 

Some few in ach country make thoſe Heber 
flights after honour and power, and to theſe ends 
facrifice their riches, their labour, their thought, 
and their lives; and nothing divert nor buſies 
men more, than theſe purſuits, which are uſual 
ly covered with the : pretences of ſerving a man's 
country, and of public good. But the true ſer- 
vice of the public is a buſineſs of ſa much la · 
bour and ſo much care, that though a good 


and wiſe man may not refuſe it, if he be called 


to it by his prince or his country, and thinks he 
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can beiof more than vulgar! uſe, yet he will ſel. 
dom or never ſeek it, but leaves it commonly to 
men, who, under the diſguiſe of public good, pur. 
* their own” defigns of wealth; power, and 
ſuch baſtard | honours! as uſpally attend them, 
not that which is the true, Pan Ponte true reward 
ren * Js 1 Männe 5 3074 Pp, I it N 
The purſuits of ambitida though not ſo ge. 
gend, yet ate as endleſs as thoſe of riches, and 
as extravagant; ſince none ever yet thought he 
had power or empirt enough: and what prince 
ſoever feems to be ſo great, as to live and reigh 
without any further deſires or fears, falls into 
he life of a private man, and enjoys but thoſe 
pleafures and entertainments, which a great ma- 
ny ſeveral degrees of private fortune will allow, and 
as much as human nature is capable of enjoying. 
The pleaſures of the ſenſes grow a little more 
chice and refined; thoſe of imagination are 
turned upon embeliſtiing the ſcenes he chuſes to 
tive in; eaſe, conveniency, eleganey, magnifi. 
cency, are ſought in building firſt, and then in 
furniſhing houſes or palaces: the admirable imita- 
tions of nature are introduced by pictures, ſta- 
tues, tapeſtry, and other ſuch atehievements of 
arts. And the moſt exquiſite! delights of ſenſe 
are purſued, in the contrivance and plantation 
of gardens; which, with fruits, flowers, ſhades, 
Fountains, and the muſie of birds that frequent 
ſuch happy places, ſeem to ſurniſn all the plea- 
ſures of the ſeveral ſenſes, and with the m_ 
or at leaſt the moſt natural perfectionss. 
Thus the firſt race eee bfter 
the | conqueſts of Ninus and Semiramis? paſſed 
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paſſed their, lives till their empire fell to the 
Wes Thus the Caliphs of Egypt, tilþ depoſ- 

ed by their Mamalukes. Thus paſſed: the latter 
parts of thoſe, great lives of Scipio, Lucullus, 


thoughts of Henry the ſecond of France, after the 
end of the wars with Spain. Thus the preſent 
king of Moroceo, after having ſubdued all his 
competitors, paſſes his life in à country villa, 
gives audience in a grove of orange trees planted 
among purling ſtreams. And thus the | king of 
France, after all the ſucceſſes of his councils or 
arms, and in the mighty elevation of his preſent 
greatneſs and power, when he gives himſelf lei- 
ſure from ſuch deſigns or purſuits, paſſes the ſoft. · 
er and eaſier parts of his time in country houſes 
and gardens, in building, planting, or adorning 
the ſcenes, or in the common; ſports and enter- 
tainments of ſuch kind of lives; And thoſe 
mighty emperors, who contented: not themſelves 
with theſe pleaſures. of common humanity, fell = 
into the frantic or the extravagant; they pre- 
tended to be gods, or turned to be deyils, as 
Caligula, and mo, _ Nerger d _ 
enough in ſtorx. 0 
| Whilſt mankind is thus geberally bubed or a- 

muſed, that part of them, who have had either 
the juſtice or the luck, to paſs in common opint- 
on for the wiſeſt and the beſt part among them, 
have followed another and very different ſcent; 
+ and inſtead of the common deſigns of ſatisfying 
| WW their: appetites and their paſſions, and making 
wr endleſs ; proviſions for both, they have choſen 
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Auguſtus, Diocleſian. Thus turned the great 


brought philoſophy into the world, ät leaſt that 


x53 "Pan the Glenn 

_ eaſe and ſelicity of life, by endeavouring to ſub 
due, or at leaſt to temper their paſſions, and re- 

+ duce their appetites to what nature ſeems only to 
| aſk and to need. And this deſign ſeems to have 


Which is termed moral, and appears to have an n. 
end, not only deſirable by every man, which'is t 
the eaſe and happineſs of life, but alſo in ſome o 
degree ſuitable to the force and reach of human WW z 
nature: for as to that part of philoſophy, which Wi: 
is called natural, I know no end it can have, but . 
that of either buſying-a man's brains to no pur- Na 
poſe, or ſatisfying the vanity, ſo natural io moſt Ne 
men, of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by ſome way Wn 
or other, from theſe that ſeem their equals in a 
birth, and the common advantages of it; and 
whether this diſtinction be made by wealth or 
power, or appearance of knowlege, Which gain 
eſteem and applauſe in the world, is all a caſe. 
More than this, I know no advantage mankind 
has gained by the progreſs of natural philoſophy, 
during ſo many ages it has had vogue in the 
world, excepting always, and very juſtly, what 
we owe to the mathematics, which is in a man. 
ner all that is valuable among the civilized nat 
2 more than thoſe we call barbarous, whe- 
i are . ac3e or more fo chan our: 
colitis antient this- natural otiloſophy has 5 
1 world, is hard to know; for we find fre- 
quent mention of antient philoſophers in this kind, 
among the moſt antient now extant with us. 
The firſt, who found out the vanity of it, ſeems 
to have been Solomon, of which diſcovery be 
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aas left ſuch admirable ſtraĩus in OG 
The next was Socrates, who made it the buſineſs: 
of his life to explode it, and introduce that which 
we call moral in its place, to buſy human minds 
to better purpoſe. And indeed, whoever reads 
with thought what theſe, two, and Marcus Anto- 
ninus, have ſaid upon the vanity of all that mor- 
tal man can ever attain to know. of nature, in its 
originals, . or operations, may ſave himſelf a great 
deal of pains, and juſtly conclude, that the know - 
lege of ſuch things is not our game; and (like the 
purſuit of a ſtag by a little ſpanĩel) may ſerve to 
amuſe and to weary. us, but will never be hunt-/ 
ed down. Yet I think theſe three I have named, 
may juſtly paſs for the viſeſt triumvirate that 
are left * von the ena pt ee" of 
tune. 2 
After Socrates, who left N in ee 


natural and moral philoſophy. The firſt with 
ke greateſt diſagreement, and the moſt eager con- 


he tention that could be upon the greateſt ſubjects: 
"3 BY as, whether the world were eternal, or produced 5 


* at ſome certain time? whether if produced, it 


r was by ſome eternal mind, and to ſome end, or 
he- by the fortuitous concourſe of atoms, or ſome 
ur: particles of eternal matter? whether there was 
one world or many? whether. the ſoul of man 
was a part of ſome aethereal and eternal ſub- 
ſtance, or was coporeal? whether if eternal, it 
was ſo before it came into the body, or only af-- 
ter. it went out? There were the ſame contenti- 


ons about the motions of the heavens, the mag- 


1 f 


many ſects of philoſophers began to ſpread in | 
Greece, who entered bodly upon both parts of 
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= zieude of the celeſtial bodies, the faculties of the 
mind, and the judgment of the ſenſes. ' But al 
daun, of old or of late, by Plato, ' Ariſtotle, Epi. 
curus, Des Cartes, Hobbes, or any other that? 
know of, ſeem to agree in one thing, which is, 
the want of demonſtration or ſatisfactien, to any 
thinking and unprepoſſe ſſed man; and ſeem more 
orleſs probable one than another, according to the 
wit and eloquence of the authors and advocates 
that raiſe and defend them; like juglers tricks, that 
have more or leſs appearance of being real, ac. 
cording to the dextrouſneſs and {kill of him that 
plays them ; whereas, perhaps, if we were capable 
of knowing truth and nature, theſe fine ſchemes 
vVwould prove like rover ſhots, ſome nearer and 
ſome further off, but all at great diſtance from 
- the mark; it may be none in ſight, 
Let in the midſt of theſe and way Sar Tick 
diſputes and contentions in their natural philofo- 
phy, they ſeemed to agree much better in their 
moral; and upon their enquiries after the ' ulti- 
mate end of man, which was his happineſs, their 
- contentions: and differences ſeemed to be rather 
in words, than in the ſenſe of their opinions, or 
in the true meaning of their | ſeveral authors or 
maſters of their ſects: all concluded, that happi- 
neſs was the chief good, and ought to be the ul- 
1 timate end of man; that as this was the end of 
= vwiſom, ſo wiſdom was the way to happineſs, 
Li! The queſtion. then was, in what this happineſs Mr 
; conſiſted? The contention grew warmeſt be- 
tween the-Stoics and Epicureans; the other ſects 
in this point ſiding in a manner with one or the 
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F Erie. 3 
other of theſe, in their conceptions of enpreſſi. 
ons. | The Stoics would have it · to conſiſt in vir - 
tue, * the Epicureans in pleaſure; yet the moſt 
reaſonable of the Stoics made the pleaſure of 
virtue to be the greateſt happineſs; and the beſt 


of the Epicureans made the greateſt pleaſure to 


conſiſt in virtue; and the difference between 
theſe two ſeems not eaſily diſcovered. All agreed, 
the greateſt temper, if not the total ſubduing of 
paſſion, and exerciſe of reaſon, to be. the. ſtate 
of the greateſt felicity: to live without deſires or 
fears, or thoſe perturbation of mind and thought, 
which paſſions raiſe: to place true riches in wants, 
ing little, rather than n poſſeſing much; and true 
pleaſure in temperance, rather than in ſatisfying 
the ſenſes : to live with indifference to the com- 
mon enjoyments and accidents of life, and with 
conſtancy, upon the greateſt blows, of fate or of 
chance; not to diſturb our minds with {ad reflec- 
tions upon what is paſt, nor with anxious cares 
or raving hopes about what is to come; neither 
to diſquiet life, with the fear of death, nor death. 
with the deſires of life; but in both, and in all 
things elſe, to follow nature, end to be the 1 | 
cepts maſt, agreed among tbe mn. 
Thus reaſon ſeems only to — how called 3 in, 
to allay thoſe diſorders which, itſelf had raiſed, to 
cure its own wounds, and pretends to make us 


wiſe no other way, than by rendering us inſenſi- 


bie. This at leaſt was the profeſſion of many 

rigid}, Stoics, Who would, have had a wiſe man, 

not only without any ſort of paſſion, but wih ⸗ 

out any ſenſe of pain, e d N 
F 
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enjoy himſelf in the midſt of diſeaſes and torment, 
as well as of health and eaſe: a principle, in my 

mind, againſt common nature and common ſenſe; 
and which might have told us in fewer words, or 
with leſs circumſtance, that à man to be wile, 
| ſhould not be a man; and this perhaps might 
have been eaſy enough ng EY 
hard as the other. 11 | 
The Epicureans were more intellipible in chit 
notion, 'and fortunate in their expreſſions, 'when 
they placed their happineſs in the tranquillity of 
mind, and indolence of body; for while 'we are 
compoſed of both, I doubt both muſt have a 
mare in the good or ill we feel. As men of ſe- 
8 veral languages fay the ſame things in very differ. 
_ | ent words, ſo in ſeveral ages, countries, conſtitu- 
1 tions of laws and religion, the ſame thing ſeems 

to be meant by very different 'expreſſions: what 
is called by the Stoics, apathy, or diſpaſſion; by 
Sceptics, indifturbance ; by the Moliniſts, quietifm ; 

by common men, peace of conſcience; ſeetns all 
to mean but great tranquillity of mind, though 
it de made to proceed from fo diverſe cauſes, 8s 
kuman wiſdom, innocence of life, or reſignation 
to the will of God. An old uſurer had the ſatne 
notion when he faid “ no man can have'peace of 
cConſcience, that run out of his eſtate;“ not com- 
prehending what elſe was meant by that phraſe, 
beſides true quiet and content of mind; which 

| However expreſſed, is, 1 ſuppoſe, meunt by all, 
to be the beſt account that cin be given of the 

l kappinefs of man, ſince no man ean Nr to 

be happy without TT le 
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I have oſten wondered, bow boch ſharp-and 
* invectives came to be made ſo generally a · 


perance of life, and conſtancy of death, made him 


ſo beloved by his friends, admired by his ſcholars, 


and honoured by the Athenians, But this inju- 
ſtice may be faſtened chiefly upon the envy and 
malignity of the Stoics at firſt, then upon the mi- 
ſtakes of ſome groſs pretenders to his feft, who 
took pleaſure only to be ſenſual, and afterwards 
upon the piety of the primitive chriſtians, who 
eſteemed. his principles of natural philoſophy, 
more oppoſite to thoſe of our religion, than ei- 
ther the Platoniſts, the Peripatetics, or Stoics 


the account given by Lueretius of the gods, ſhould 
be thought more impious, than that given by Ho- 
mer, who makes them not only ſubje& to 
all the weakeſt paſſions, but perpetually. buſy in 
all the worſt or meaneſt actions of men, - 

But Epicurus has found ſo great adyocates of 
his virtue, as well as learning and inventions, 


that there need no more; and the teſtimonies of 3 
Diogenes Laertius alone ſeem too ſincere and 
partial to be diſputed, or to want the aſſiſtance 


of modern authors: if all failed, he would be 
but too well defended by the excellence of ſo ma- 
ny of his ſe& in all ages, and eſpecially of. thoſe 


eſt in ſtory, both as to perſons and events: I 


need name no more than 9— 
"AMY 


[| cainſt Epicurus, by the ages that followed bim, 
whoſe admirable wit, felicity of expreſſion, excel- 
lence of nature, ſweetneſs of converſation, tem- 


themſelves: yet, I confeſs, I do not know why 
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Lueretios, Virgil, Horace; all admirable in their 
ſeveral kinds, and perhaps unparalleled in ſtory. - 
SEuaeſfar, if confidered in all lights, may juſtly chal - 
1 ——— 
mankind, equal only to himſelf, and ſurpaſſing 
all others of his nation and bis age, in the vir. 
tues and excellencies of a ſtateſman, à captain, 
an orator, an hiſtorian; beſides all theſe, a po- 
et, a philoſopher, when his leiſure allowed him; 
the greateſt man of counſel and of action, of de- 
ſign and execution; the greateſt nobleneſs of 


dirth, of perſon and of countenance; the greateſt 


humanity and clemency of nature, in the midſt 
of the greateſt provocations, occaſions and exam- 
ples of cruelty and revenge: it is true, he over- 
turned the laws and conſtitutions of his country, 
yet it was after ſo many others had not only be · 
gun, but proceeded very far, to change and vio- 
late them; ſo as in what he did, he ſeems rather 
to have prevented others, than to have done what 
Himſelf deſigned; for though his ambition was 
vaſt, yet it ſeems to have been raiſed to thoſe 
beights, rather by the inſolence of his enemies, 
than by his own temper; and that what was na- 
turak to him, was only a defire of true glory, 
and to acquire it by good actions as well as great, 
by conqueſts of barbarous nations, extent of the 
Roman empire; defending at firſt the liberties of 
the Plebeians, oppoſing the faction that had be- 
gun in Sylla, and ended in Pompey: and in the 
whole courſe of his victories and ſucceſſes, ſeeking 
all occaſions of ef to * Oe un * 
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Atticus appears to bave been one of the wiſeſt 
and beſt of the Romans; learned without pre- 
tending, good without affectation, bountiful 
without deſign, a friend. to all men in misfor- 
tune, a flatterer to no man in greatneſs or power, 
a lover of mankind, and beloved by them all; 
and by theſe virtues and diſpoſitions, he paſſed 
ſafe and untouched, through all the flames of ci 
vil diſſentions that ravaged his country the greateſt 
part of his life; and though he never entered in- 
to any public affairs, or particular factions of 
his ſtate, yet he was favoured, honoured, and 
courted by them all, from Sylla to Auguſtus. | 

Mecaenas was the wiſeſt counſellor, the try- 
eſt friend, both of bis prince and his country, 
the beſt governor of Rome, the happieſt and a- 
bleſt negotiator, the beſt judge of learning and vir- 
tue, the choiceſt in his friends, and thereby the 
happieſt in his converſation that has been known 
in ſtory; and I think, to his conduct in civil, and A- 
grippa's in military, affairs, may truly be aſcribed 
all the fortunes, and greatneſs of Auguſtus, fo 
much celebrated i in the world, 

For Lucretius, Virgil and Horace, they deferas, 
in my opinion, the honour of the greateſt philo- 
ſophers, as well as the beſt poets of their nation 
or age, The two firſt, beſides what looks like 
ſomething more than human in their poetry, were 
very great naturaliſts, and admirable in. their mo- 
rals: and Horace, beſides the ſweetneſs and ele- 
gancy of his lyrics, appears in the reſt of his writ- 
ings, ſo great a maſter of life, and of true ſenſe 
in the conduet of it, that 1 know none beyond 
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him. It was no mean ſtrain of his philoſophy, 
to refuſe being ſecretary to Auguſtus, when fo 
great an emperor ſo much deſired it. But all 
- the different ſects of philoſophers ſeem to have 
agreed in the opinion of a wife man's abſtaining 
from public affairs, which is thought the meaning 
of Pythagoras's precept, to abſtain from beans,” 
by which the affairs or public reſolutions in A- 
thens were managed. They thought that ſort of 
buſineſs too groſs and material for the abſtracted 
fineneſs of their ſpeculations. They eſteemed it 
too ſordid and too artificial for the cleanneſs and 
ſimplicity of their manners and lives. © They 
would have no part in the faults of a govern- 
ment; and they knew too well, that the nature 
and paſſions of men made them incapable of any 
that was perfect and good; and therefore thought 

the ſervice they could do to the ſtate they lived un- 
der, was to mend the lives and manners of parti- 
cular men that compoſed it. But where factions 
| were once entered and rooted in a ſtate, they 
thought it madneſs for good men to meddle'with 
public affairs; which made them turn their thoughts 
and entertainments to any thing rather than this: 
And Heraclitus, having upon the factions of the 
citizens, quitted the government of his city, and 
amuſing himſelf to play with the boys in the porch 
of the temple, aſked thoſe who wondered at bim, 
Whether it was not better to play with ſuch boys, 
than govern ſuch men? But above all, they e- 
Neemed public buſineſs the moſt contrary of all 
others to that tranquillity of mind, which they 
eſteenied and 1 to de the only true felicity 


of man. 
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in his garden; there he ſtudied, there he exereiſ. 


ed, there he taught his philoſophy; and indeed, 
no other ſort of abode ſeems to contribute fo 
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The ſweetneſs of air, the pleaſantneſs of ſmells, 
the verdure of plants, the cleanneſs and lightneſs 
of food, the exerciſes of working or walking; 
bur above all, the exemptions from cares and ſolli · 
citude, feem equally to favour and improve both 
contemplation and health, the enjoyment of ſenſe 
and imagination, and thereby amn ul 
both of body and mind, 

Though Epicurus be ſaid-to have been the Girſ 
that had a garden in Athens, whoſe citizens be- 
fore him had theirs in their villages or farms with 
out the city; yet the uſe of gardens ſeems to have 
been the moſt antient and moſt general of any 
ſorts of poſſeſſion among mankind, and to have 
preceded thoſe of corn or of cattle, as yielding 
the eaſier, the pleaſanter, and more natural 
food. As it has been the inclination of kings, 
and the choice of philoſophers, ſo it has been 


a pleaſure of the greateſt, and a care of the mean- 
eſt; and indeed, an employment and a poſſeſſion, 
for which no man is too high nor too low. 

If we believe the ſcripture, we muſt allow that 
God almighty eſteemed the life of a man in a gard- 
en, the happieſt he could give him, or elſe he 
would not have placed Adam in that of Eden; 
that it was a ſtate of innocence and pleaſure; 


much, to both the tranquillity of mind, and in- 
dolence of body, which he made his chief ends. 


the common favourite of public and private men 4 
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and that the life of huſbandry and cities came in 

n. the fall, with guilt and with labour. 
Where paradiſe was, has been much debated, 

- and little agreed; but what ſort of place is meant 

by it, may perhaps eaſier be conjectured. It 


ſeems to have been a Perſian word, ſince . Xeno- 


phon and other Greek authors mention it, as 
what was much in uſe and delight among the 
kings of thoſe eaſtern countries. Strabo deſcrib- 
ing Jericho, ſays, Ibi eſt palmetum, cui immixte 
ſunt, etiam aliæ ſtirpes bor tenſes, locus ferax, 
palmis  abundans, ſpatio ſtadiorum centum, totus 
irriguus, ibi eſt regia & balſami paradiſus He 
mentions another place, to be prope Libanum & 
panadiſim. And Alexander is written to have 
ſeen Cyrus's tomb in a paradiſe, being a tower 
not very great, and covered with a ſhade. of 
trees about it. So that a paradiſe among them 
ſeems to have been a large ſpace. of ground, a- 
dorned and beautified with all ſort of trees, both 
of fruits and of foreſt, either found there before 
it was ineloſed, or planted after; either cultivat 
ed like gardens, for ſhades and for walks, with 
Fountains or ſtreams, and all ſorts: of plants uſu- 
al in the climate, and pleaſant. to the eye, the 
ſmell, or the taſte; or elſe employed, like our 
parks; for ineloſure and harbour of all ſoris of 
wild beaſts, as well as for the pleaſure of riding 
and — and ſo they were of more or leſs 
extent, and of differing entertainment, according 
to the ſeveral en, * oh Seen, ordered 
and incloſed them. 

Semiramis is the firſt we. when told of i in \ tory 
that . them in uſe through ber empire, 
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and was ſo fond of them, as to make one where- 
ever ſne built, and in all, or moſt of the provine- 
es ſhe ſubdued; which are ſaid to have been from 
Babylon as far as India. The Aſſyrian kings con» 
tinued this cuſtom and care, or rather this plea» 
ſure, till one of them brought in the uſe of ſmal- 
ler gardens: for having married a wife he was 
fond of, out of one of the provinces, where ſuen 
paradiſes or gardens were much in uſe, and the 
country lady not well bearing the air or incloſ- 
ure of the palace of Babylon to which the Aſſyri - 
an kings uſed to eonfine themſelves ; he made her 
gardens, not only within the palaces, but upon 
terraſes raiſed with earth, over the arched roofs, 
and even upon the top of the higheſt tower, plant · 
ed them with all forts of fruit - trees, as well as o- 
ther plants and flowers, the moſt pleaſant of 
that country; and thereby made at leaſt the moſt 
airy gardens, as well as the moſt coſtly, that 
have been heard of in the world. This lady 
may probably have been native of the provinces 
of Chaſimir, or of Damaſcus, which have in all 
times been the happieſt regions for fruits of all the 
eaſt, by the excellence of ſoil, the poſition of 
mountains, the frequency of ſtreams, rather than 
the advantages of climate. And it is great pity 
we do not yet ſee the hiſtory of Chaſimir, - which 
monſieur Bernier aſſured me he had tranſlated out 
of Perſian, and intended to publiſh ; and of which 
he has given ſuch a taſte, in ERIE 
of the Mogul's country. | 8 
The next gardens. we read, are ahold Solo- 
mon, planted with all ſorts of fruit · trees, and 
watered with fountains; and though we have no 


16 Upon the'Ganpens 
more particular deſcription of them, yet we my 
find, they were the places where he paſſed the 
times of his leiſure and delight, where the houſes 
as well as grounds, were adorned with all tha 
could be of pleaſing and elegant, and were thi 
retreats and entertainments” of thoſe among bi 
wives that he loved the beſt; and it is not im 
probable, that the paradiſes mentioned by Stra 
do, were planted by this great and wiſeſt king, 
But the idea of the garden muſt be very-great, if 


_ - It anſwers at all to that of the gardener, who muſt 


have employed a great deal of his care and of his 
ſtudy; as well as of bis leifure and thought in 
| theſe entertainments, ſince he ener 


5 from the cedar te me ſprub. 


What the gardens of the" Hiſperdder were}/ wn 
66 no account, further than the men: 


non of them, and thereby the teſtimony of their 
having been in uſe and requeſt, mann 
of place, and antiquiry of lime. It 
The garden of Aleinous, Aeſeribed by 9 90 
: l and made at the pleaſure 
of the painter; like the reſt of the romantic pa- 
hce, in that little barren iſland of Phaeacia or Cor- 


* Let as all the pieces of this tranſcendent ge. 


nius are compoſed with excellent knowlege, as 
well as fancy; ſo they ſeldom fail of inſtruction 
as well as delight, to all that read him. The 
ſeat of this garden, joining to the gates of the po- 
| lace, the compaſs of the incloſure, being four 
acres, the tall trees of ſhade, as well as thoſe of 
fruit, the two fountains, one for the uſe of the 
garden, and the other of the palace, the continu- 
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ons that can 90 towards compoſing the beſt gar- 
dens; nor is it unlikely, that Homer may have 


I drawn this picture after the | ife-of ſome he had 


feen in Tonia, the country and uſual abode of this 
divine poet; and indeed, the tegion of the moſt 
refined pleaſures and luxury, as well as inventi- 
on and wit; for the humour and cuſtom of gar- 
dens may have deſcended earlier into the lower 
Aſia, from Damaſcas, Aſſyria, and other parts 
of the eaſtern empires, though they ſeem to have 
made late entrance, and ſmaller im 

in thoſe of Greece and Rome; at leaſt in no pro- 
portion to their other inventions or refinements 
of pleaſure and luxury. 

The long and flouriſhing peace of the txs 
firſt empires gave earlier riſe and growih to 
learning und Ady, and all the conſequences of 
them, in - magnificence and elegancy of building 
and gardening; whereas Greece and Rome were 
almoſt perpetually engaged in quarrels and wars, 
either abroad or at home, and fo were buſy in 
actions that were done under the ſun, rather than 
thoſe under the ſhade. © Theſe were the enter- 
tainments of the ſofter: nations, that fell under 
the virtue and powereſs of the two laſt empires, 
which from thoſe conqueſts brought home migh- 
ty increaſes both of riches and luxury, and fo 
Fs" 146 r e than A . got by np e N 
the eaſt. 

There may be dnoites aſd for the ſinall ad- 
vance of gardening in thoſe excellent and more 
temperate climates, where the air and ſoil were 
fo apt of themlelves to produce the beſt ſort of 


72 Upon te Gabun 
ftuits, without the neceſſity of cultivating them 
by labour and care; whereas the hotter climates 
as well as the cold, are forced upon induſtry and 
kill, - to produce or improve many fruits that 
grow of themſelves in the more temperate regi- 
ons. However it were, we have very little men; 
tion of gardens in old Greece, or in old Rome, 
for pleaſure or with elegance, nor of much curi - 
| ouſneſs or care, to introduce the fruits of - fo- 
reign climates, contenting themſelves with thoſe 
Which were native of their own; and theſe were 
the vine, the olive, the fig, the pear, and the 
apple: Cato, as I remember, mentions no more; 


and their gardens were then but the neceſſary 


part of their farms, intended particularly for the 
cheap and eaſy food of their hinds and ſlaves, im- 
ployed in their agriculture, and ſo were turned 
chieſly to all the common ſorts of plants, herbs; 
or legumes, (as the French call them) proper for 
common nouriſnment; and the name of Hor- 
tus is taken to be from Ortus, becauſe it perpetu- 

ally furniſhes ſome - r 10 * 
thing ven in che would. 34558 

Lucullus, after the Mitbridatic. el kr 
brought cherries from Pontus into Italy, which 
ſo generally pleaſed, and were fo eaſily propa - 
gated in all climates, that within the ſpace of about 
an hundred years, having travelled weſtward 
with the Roman conqueſts, they grew common 
as far as the Rhine, and paſſed over into Britain, 
After the conqueſt of Aftie, Greece, the leſſer 
Alia, and Sytis, were brought into Italy all 
the ſorts of their mala, Which we interpret ap- 
ples, and might ſignify no more at firſt, but 


{ 
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were afterwards applied to many other foreign 
rb the apricocks coming. from Epire, were 
called mala Epirotica ; peaches from Perſia, mala 
Perſica; citrons of Media; Medica; pomegra - 
nates from Carthage, Punica; quinces Cathonea, 
from a ſmall iſland in the Grecian ſeas ; their beſt 
pears were brought from Alexandria, Numidia, 
Greece and Numantia; as appears by their ſeveral 
appellations: theit plums, from Armenia, Syria, 
but chiefly from Damaſeus. The kinds of theſe; 
are reckoned in Nero's time, to have been near 
thirty, as well as figs; and many of them were: 
entertaĩned at Rome with ſo great applauſe; and 
ſo general vogue, that the great captains, and e- 
ven conſular men; who firſt brought them over, 
took pride in giving them their own names, by 
which they run a great while in Rome, as in me- 
mory of ſome great ſervice or pleaſure they had 
done theit conntry; ſo that not only laus and 
battles, but feveral forts of apples or mala, and 
of pears, were called Manlian and 'Claudian, | 
Pompeian and Tiberian; and by ſeveral e 
ſuch noble names. 

Thus the fruits of Rome, in Sp an lan” 
dred years; came from countries, as far as their 
conqueſts had reached; and like learning, archis 
tecture, painting and ſtatuary, made their great 
advances in Italy, about the Auguſtan age. What 
was of moſt requeſt. in their common gardens in 
Virgil's time, or at leaſt in his youth, may be 
eonjectured by the deſcription of his old Corĩci- 
n in e i een e | ; 
. M91 i ; 1-28 261 4: 
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Nome fb banale memini me turritus alt. 
* 
e dowels, a riſes had the firſt FRY 
_ eſpecially a kind which bore twice a year; and 
none other. ſorts are here mentioned beſides the 
Narciſſus, though the violet and the lily were ve- 
ry common, and the next in eſteem, - eſpecially 
the breve | lilium, which was the tuberoſe. The 
plants he mentions, are the apium, which though 
commonly interpreted parſly, yet comprehends 
all ſorts of ſmallage, whereof ſellery is one; Cucu- 
mis, which takes in all ſorts of melons, as well 
as cucumbers; ; olus, which is a common word 
for all ſorts of pot herbs and legumes ; Verbenaz, 
which ſignifies all kinds of ſweet or ſacred plants 
that are-uſed for adorning the altars; as bays, o- 
_ "live, roſemary, myrtle; the Acantus ſeems to be 
what we call pericanthe; but what their hederae 
were, that deſerved place in a garden, I cannot 
gueſs, unleſs they had ſorts of ivy unknown to 
us; nor what his veſcum papaver was; ſinee pop - 
pies with us are of no uſe in eating. The fruits 
mentioned, are only apples, pears, and plums; 
for olives, vines and figs, were grown to be 
fruits of their fields, rather than of their gardens. 
The ſhades were the elm, the pine, the lime- 
tree, and the Platanus, or plane- tree; whoſe 
leaf and ſhade, of all others, was the moſt in re- 
gqueſt : and having been brought out of Perſia, 
was ſuch an inclination among the Greeks and 
Romany, that they uſually fed it with wine in 
ſtead of water; they believed this tree loved that 
liquor, as well as thoſe chat uſed to drink un- 
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der its it lade; which was a great humour and 
cuſtorh, and perhaps gave riſe to the other, by 


| obſerving the growth of the tree, or largeneſs of 


the leaves, where much wine , was * or left, 
ang thrown upon the roots. 


It is great pity, the haſte which Virgil 5 to 


ive been in ſhould have hindered him from en- 


tering farther into the account or inſtructions of 
gardening, which he ſaid he could have given, 


and which he ſeemsto have ſo much eſteemed and 


loved, by that admirable. * of this old man's 


felicity, which he draws like ſo great a maſter, 
with Mey, firgke of a pencil, in thoſe four 
words: 5 
TFegum aequabat opes animis 1 
that in the midſt of theſe fmall poſſeſſions, upon 


a few acres of barren ground, yet he equalled all 
the wealth and opulence of kings, in the eaſe, 


content, and freedom of his mind. 


I am not ſatisfied with the common acceptati- 
on of the Mala Aurea, for Oranges; nor do 1 
find any paſſage in the authors of that age, which 


gives me the opinion, that theſe were otherwiſe 3 
known to the Romans than as fruits of the eaſt - 


ern climates. I ſhould take their Mala Aurea to 
be rather ſome kind of apples, ſo called from the 
golden colour, as ſome are amongſt us; for o- 
therwiſe, the orange-tree is too noble in the beau · 
ty, taſte and ſmell of its fruit; in the perfume 
and virtue of its flowers; in the perpetual ver- 
dure by * leaves, and in the excellent We all 
1 G E 
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theſe, both for pleaſure and health; not to have 
deſerved any particular mention in the writings 
ol an age and nation, fo refined and exquilite in 
all ſorts of delicious luxury. 

The charming deferipitivi Virgil makes of the 
Happy apple, muſt be intended either for the Cl- 
' tron; or for ſome fort of orange growing in Me. 
dia, Which was either ſo proper to that country, 
as not to grow in another, (as a certain fort of 
fig was to Damaſeus) or to have loſt its virtue by 
changing ſoils, or to have had its effect of curing 
ſome fort of poiſon that was uſual in that eoun- 
try, but particular to it:? I cannot forbear infert- 
ing theſe few lines out of the ſecond of Virgil's 
georgics, not baving © ever heard: any bogy elſe take 
notice of the. | 


Media fert triſtes ſuccos, W /a een 
Felicis Mali, quo non pracſentibus ullum, 


Pocula 7 uando ſeevae.infecere Nevercae, £44 
' Auxiltum venit, ac membris agit atra veneng. | 
Toa i ingens arbas, faciemgue [ems lima lauro; 71 1 
Et finon alis 9s late jactarei olores, n 
Lauris erit, falia haud ulis labentia ' vortis PE 
Flos apprima tenax: animas. et olentia Met 
Ora fovent ill, ac ſenibiss medicantur anhelis.” 


Media brings pois nous herbs, and the flat tofte. 
of the 'bleſs'd apple, than which ne'er-was found 
A help. more. preſent, when, cur/? ſtep-dames, mix 
Their. mortal cups, #0 drive the venom aut. 
Il a.large, tree, and like\a bays in hues, „ 
And did it not fuch odours caſt about. 
Nun le a bays.;. the leaves with no, winds fall, 
The flowers all excel; with theſe the Medes 
Perfume their breaths, and cure old purſy men. 


* 
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flow or dull taſte of the apple, the virtue of it 


| e 0 
The tree being ſo like a bays or lawrel, the 


1 


againſt poiſon, ſeem to deſeribe the citron. The 
perfume: of the flowers and virtues of them, to 
cure ill ſcents of mouth, or breath, or ſhortneſa 
of wind- in purſy old men, ſeem to agree moſt 
with ebe orange: If flos rim denar mean 
only the excellence of the flower above all others, 


it may be intended for the orange: if it ſignifys 


the flowers growing moſt upon the tops of the 
trees, it may rather be the citron; for I have 
been ſo curious as to bring up a citron from a 
kernel, which at twelve years of age, began to 
flower; and I obſerved all the flowers to grow 
upon the top branches of rhe tree, but to be no- 
thing ſo high or ſweet-ſcented, as the orange. 
On the other ſide, I have always heard oranges 
to paſs for a cordial juice, and a great preſerva- 
tive againſt the plague, which, is a ſort of venom; 
fo that 1 know not to which of theſe we are to 
aſcribe this lovely picture of the happy apple; 


but I am ſatisfied by it, that neither of them was 


at all common, if at all known in Italy, at that 
time or long after, though the fruit be now ſo fre- 
quent there in fields, (at leaſt in ſome parts) and 
make ſo common and delicious“ a part of gar- 
dening, even in theſe northern climates, 

It is certain thoſe noble fruits, the citron, the 


orange and the lemon, are the native product of 


thoſe noble regions, Aſſyria, Media and Perſia; 
and though they have been from thence tranſplant- 


ed and propagated in many parts of Europe, yet 
hon AR at ſuch rad ty bean- 
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ty, taſte or virtue, as in their native ſoil and cli- 
mate. This made it generally obſerved among 
the Greeks and Romans, that the fruits of the 
_ eaſt far excelled thoſe of the weſt, And ſeve- 
ral writers have trifled away their time in deduc- 
ing the reaſons of this difference, from the more 
benign or powerful influences of the rifing fun, 
But there is nothing more evident to any man 
that has the leaſt knowlege of the globe, and 
| gives himſelf leave to think, than the folly of ſuch 
wiſe reaſons, ſince the regions that are eaſt to us, 
are weſt to ſome others; and the ſun riſes alike 
to all that lie in the ſame latitude, with the ſame 
heat and virtue upon its firſt approaches, as well 
as in its progreſs. Beſides, if the eaſtern fruits 
were the better only for that poſition of climate, 
than thoſe of India ſhould excel thoſe of Perſia, 
which we do not find by comparing the ac- 
counts of thoſe countries: but Aſſyria, Media 
have been ever eſteemed, and will be ever found 
the true regions of the beſt and nobleſt fruits in 
the world, The reaſon of it can be no other, 
than that of an excellent and proper ſoil, being 
there extended under the beſt climate for the 
production of all ſorts of the beſt fruits; Which 
-ſeems to be from about twenty-five, to about 
thirty-five degrees of latitude. Now the regions 
under this climate in the Perſian empire, which 
comprehends moſt of the other two, called anti- 
ently Aſſyris and Media, are compoſed of many 
provinces full of great and fertile plains, bounded 
dy high mountains, eſpecially to the 'north; wa- 
"ered naturally with many rivers, and thoſe by 
art and labour derived into many more and 
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leader Areas, which 5 4 2 
country in all circumſtances, the moſt proper 
and agreeable for che production of the beſt and 
nobleſt fruits. Whereas if. we ſurvey the regi- 
ons of the weſter world, lying in the fame lati- 
tude between twenty-five and thirty-five degrees; 
we ſhall find them either extended over the me- 
diterranean ſea, the ocean, or the ſandy barren 
countries of Africa; and that no part of the con · 
tinent of Europe Bes ſo ſouthward as thirty five 
degrees. Which may ſerve to diſcover the true 
genuine reaſon, why the fruits of the eaſt have 
been always ee and _ to tranſcend f 
thoſe of the weſt. 

In our ad eliinares, our ee are 
very different from what they were in Greece and 
taly, and from what they are now in thoſe re- 
gions of Spain, or the ſouthern parts of France. 
And as moſt general cuſtoms in countries grow 
ſrom the different nature of climates, ſoils or ſi- 

tuations, and from the [neceſſities . or n 
| they impoſe, ſo:do:theſe. | 

In the warmer regions, fruits 10 er 

of the beſt ſort are ſo common, and of ſo eaſy 
production, that chey grow in fields, and are not ® 
worth the coſt of incloſing, or the care of more 
than ordinary cultivating. On the other fide, the 
ch great pleaſures of thoſe climates are coolneſs of 
i- air, and whatever looks cool even to the eyes, 
y and relieves them from the unpleaſant ſight of 
d duſty ſtreets, or parched fields. This makes the 
gardens of thoſe countries to be chiefly valued by 
J largeneſs of extent, which gives greater play and 
d openneſs of air, by ſhades of trees, by frequency 
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of living fron? or fountains; by perſpectives, 
by ſtatues, and by pillars and oheliſks of ſtone 
ſcattered up and dawn, which all conſpire to 
make any place freſh and cool. . On the contra- 
tle by heat, make little provĩſion againſt it, and 
are:carelefs of ſhade, and ſeldom curious in foun- bo 
tains. Good ſtatues are in the reach of few men, b 
and common ones are generally and juſtly-de> I © 
ſpiſed or negleſted. But no ſorts of good fruits Ml ® 
vr flowers, being : natives of the climates, or uſu · 
al among us, nor indeed the beſt ſort of plants, 
herbs; fallads for our kitchen gardens themſelves; 
and the beſt fruits not ripening without the ad 
Vantage of walls or paliſades, by reflection of the 
faint heat we receive from the ſun, our gardens 
ate made of ſmaller compaſs,” ſeldom exceeding Il ” 
Four; ſixz or eight acres; incloſed with walls, I ü 
und laid out in a manner, whölby for” ad- E 
Auntage of fruits, flowers, and the product of © 
kkitchen-gardens in all ſorts of herbs, ſallads, plants 
and legumes, for che common uſe of tables. I 
-  Theſe-are uſually the gardens of England and Ii © 
| "Holland; as the firſt ſort are thoſe of Italy, and 
were ſo of old. In the more temperate parts of 
France, and in Brabant, where I take gardening 
to be at its greateſt height they are compoſed of : 
both ſorts, the extent more Tpacious than ours; | 
part laid out for flowers, others for fruits; ſome 
iNandards, ſome againſt walls or paliſades; ſome - 
or foreſt-trees and groves for ſhade, ſome parts 
mt Tame uren and: nee much i in re- 
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But after ſo much ramble into untient times, 
and remote places, to return home, and conſider 


| the preſent way and humour of our preſent gar- 


dening in England; which ſeem to have grown 
into ſuch vogue, and to have been ſo mightily 
improved in "three or four and twenty years = 
his majeſty*s reign, that perhaps few eountries are 
before us, either in the elegance of our gardens, 
or in the number of our plants; and I believe 
none equals us in the variery of fruits, which 
may be juſtly called good; and from the earlieſt 
cherry and ſtrawberry, to the laſt apples and pears, 


may furniſh every day of the circling year: For 


the taſte and perfection of what we efteem the 
beſt, I may truly fay, that the French, m 
have eaten my peaches and grapes at Shene, in 
no very ill year, have | generally concluded, that 
the laſt are as good as any they have eaten in 
France, on this ſide Fountainbleau; ; and the firſt 


as good as any they 


ly called peaches, not thoſe which are hard, and 


warm a climate, nor ever be good in a. cold; 
and are better at Madrid, than in Gaſcony irſelF: 
Italians have agreed, my white figs to be as good 
as any of that ſort in Italy, which is the earlier 
kind of White fig there; for in the latter kind, 
and the blue, we cannot come near the warm 
climates, no wore bun in x the Frontigiiae or MuF- 
cat grape, {7 1275 3197 
My ae are as urge as py: ſaw 


when I was young in France, except thoſe dk 
Tountainbleau, or what Lhave ſeen ſinee in de 
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had at Gaſcony; I mean 
thoſe ich eome from the ſtone, and are proper⸗ 


are termed pavies; for theſe cannot grow in too 
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Low Countries, except ſome very old ones of 
the prince of Orange's; as laden with flowers as 
any can well be, as full of fruit as I ſuffer or de- 
fire them, and as well taſted as are commonly 
brought over, except the beſt ſort of Sevil and 
Portugal. And thus much I could not but ſay, 
in defence of our climate, which is ſo much and 
ſo generally decried abroad, by thoſe who never 
ſaw it; or if they have been here, have yet per- 
haps ſeen no more of it, than what belongs to 
inns, or to taverns and ordinaries; who accuſe 
our country for their own defaults, and ſpeak ill, 
not only of our gardens and houſes, but of our 
humours, our breeding, our cuſtoms and man- 
ners of life, by what they have obſerved of the 
| meaner and baſer ſort of mankind; and of com- 
pany among us, becaufe they wanted themſelves, 
perhaps, either fortune or birth, either quality 
or merit, to introduce them among the good. 
Il muſt needs add one thing more in favour of 
our climate, which I heard the king ſay, and 1 
thought new and right, and truly like a king of 


It England, that loved and eſteemed his own coun- 


try: it was in reply to ſome of the company that 
Veere reviling our climate, and extolling thoſe of 
Italy and Spain, or at leaſt of France: he faid, 
he thought that was- the beſt climate, where he 
could be abroad in the air with pleaſure, or at 
leaſt without trouble and inconvenience, the moſt 


days of the year, and the moſt hours of the day; 


and this he thought he could be in England, more 
than in any country he knew of in Europe. And 
'I believe it is true, not only of the hot and 


dolcd, but even among our neighbours in France, 


11 
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and the Low-Countries themſelves; where the 
heats or the colds, and changes of ſeaſons, are 
leſs treatable than they are with us. ? 

The truth is, our climate wants no heat to 
produce excellent fruits; and the default wt 
is only the ſhort ſeaſon of our heats or ſummers; 
by which many of the latter are left behind, and 

imperfect with us. But all ſuch as are ripe be- 
fore the end of Auguſt, are for ought I know, 
as good with us as any where elſe. This makes 
me eſteem the true region of gardens in Eng- 
land, to be the compaſs of ten miles about Lon- 
don; where the accidental warmth of air, from 
the fires and ſteams of fo vaſt a town, makes 
fruits, as well as corn, a great deal forwarder 
than in Hampſhire or Wiltſhire, though more 
ſouthward by a full degree. 

There are, beſides the temper of our Al 
two things particular to us, that contribute 
much to the beauty and elegance of our gardens, 
which are the gravel of our walks, and the fine- 
neſs, and almoſt perpetual greenneſs of our turf, 
The firſt not known any where elſe, which leaves 
all their dry walks in other countries, very un- 
pleafant and uneaſy. The other cannot be found 
in France or in Holland as we have it, the ſoil 
not admitting that fineneſs of blade in Holland, 
nor the ſun that greenneſs in France, during moſt 
of the ſummer; nor indeed is it to be found but 
tn the fineſt of our ſoils. 1 | 

Whoever begins a garden, n in the firſt 
place, and above all, to conſider the ſoil, upon 
which the taſte of not only his fruits, but his le- 
gumes, and even herbs and 9 will Wholly 


wy ATE 
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depend; and the default of . 


n SES 
* 


da for although all orders of fruit may. be 
made with what earth you pleaſe, if you. will be 


© 3& the charge, yet it muſt be renewed. in two or 


three, years, or it runs into the nature of the 
ground where it is. brought. - Old trees ſpread 
their toots farther, than any bodys, care extends, 
or the forms of the garden; will allow; and after 
all, where the ſoil about you is ill, the air is ſo 
too in a degree, and has influence upon the taſte 
of fruit. What Horace ſays of the productions 
of kitchen: gardens under the name of Caulis, is 
true of all the beſt ſorts, of ; fruits, and may Ry 
termine the ware ſoil for, Pe: 11 
Dem F Den 
82 dad ſuburbano qui Kals, ne in agriss 
Dulcior, irriggis nibil eft as, latin. * Be 


lune hum. din fields theſe of the baum ee 
nn more tafileſs Cans . 
2 7 100 1 5118 rouge ofa 

- Any own e e away. lis care and 
ln. money upon any thing elſe, than upon a gar- 


den in wet or moiſt. ground, Peaches and grapes 
vill have no taſte but upon a ſand or gravel; but 
the richer theſe are, the better: and neither ſal 
lads, peaſe or beans, have at all the taſte upon a 


elay or rich earth, as they have upon either of 
the others, though the ſize and colour of fruits 


and plants may, perhaps be more n worſe 


. 3 

Next to your Fa of foil,. 4 fait your 
plags to your ground, ſince of this every one is 
not maſter; though perhaps Varro's judgment 
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upon this cafe, is the wiſeſt and beſt ; for to one 
that aſked him, what he ſhould, do if his father 
or anceſtors: had left him a ſeat in ill air, or up- 
on an ill ſoil? He anſwered, why ſell it, and buy: 
another in good. But what if I cannot get half 
the worth? Wii then take a quarter; but 
bereit fi it for: jy; "_ 10 than live * 
on it. i 

ot all ſorts of foil, the beſt NS pens 
ſandy gravel, or a roſiny ſand; whoever "pies 
on either of theſe, may run boldly into all the 
beſt ſort of peaches and grapes, however ſhallow: 
the turf be upon them; and whatever other tree 
vill thrive in theſe foils, the fruit ſball be of 
much finer taſte than any other: à richer ſoil 


will do well enough for apricocks, plums, pears 


or figs; but ſtill the more of the ſand in your 
earth the better, and the worſe the more of the 
clay, which is proper for oaks, and no aden 
tree that I'-know-of. + 1- 

Fruits ſhould be ſuited to Vis 3 among 
us, as well as the ſoil; for there are degrees of 
one and the other in England, where it is to lit 
tle purpoſe to plant any of the beſt fruits, as 


peaches or grapes, hardly I doubt, beyond Nonhd 


amptonſhire, at the furtheſt northwards : and I 
thought it very prudent in a gentleman, of my; 


friends in Staffordſhire, who is a great lover of. 


his garden, to pretend no hig 


be good enough, than to the perfection of plums; 

and in theſe, by beſtowing South walls upon, 
them, he has very well ſucceeded, which he could 
never have done in attempts upon peaches and 


' 
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grapes; and good plum is certainly better thay 
n an ill grape. 

When I was at Coſevelt with that biſhop of | 
Munſter, that made ſo much noiſe in his time, I 
ebſerved no other trees but cherries in a great 
garden he had made. He told me the reaſon 
was, becauſe he found no other fruit would rip- 
en well in that climate, or upon that ſoil ; and 
therefore inſtead of being curious in others, he 
had only been ſo in the ſorts of that, whereof 
he had ſo many, as never to be without them 
from May to the end of September, wag 

As to the ſize of a garden, which vill, per- 

baps, in time grow extravagant among us, ah 
think from four to five, to ſeven or eight acres, 
is as much at any gentleman need deſign, and 
will furniſb as much of all that is expected from 
it, as any nolleman will have occaſion to uſe in 

his family. 
In every W fuk things are ee; to 
be provided for, flowers, fruit, ſhade and wa- 
ter; and whoever lays out a garden without all 
theſe, muſt not pretend it in any perfection: it 
ought to lie to the beſt parts of the houſe, or to 
thoſe of the maſter's commoneſt uſe, ſo as to be 
but ike one of the rooms out of which you ſtep 
into another. The part-of your garden next 
your houſe, beſides the walks that go round it, 
ſhould be a parterre for flowers, or graſs-plots 
bordered with flowers; or” if, according to the 
neweſt mode, it be caſt all into graſs-plots and 
gravel walks, the drineſs of theſe ſhould - be re- 
lieved with fountains, and the plainneſs of thoſe 
with ſtatues; otherwiſe, if large, they have an 
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4! effect upon the eye. However, the part next 
the houſe ſhould be open, and no other fruit but 
upon the walls. If this take up one half of the 
garden, the other ſhould be fruit · trees, unleſs 


ſome grove for ſhade lie in the middle. If it 


take up a third part only, then the next third 
may be dwarf. trees, and the laſt ſtandard · fruit; 
or elſe the ſecond part fruit trees, and the third 
all ſorts of winter-greens, which provide for all 


ſeaſons of the year. 


I will not enter upon any account of flowers, 
having only pleaſed myſelf with ſeeing or ſmelling 
them, and not troubled myſelf with the care, 
which is more the ladies part than the mens; 


but the ſucceſs is wholly in the gardener. For 


fruits, the beſt we have in England, or I believe 


can ever hope for, are, of peaches, the white 
and red maudlin, the minion, the chevreuſe, the 
ramboullet, the muſk, the admirable, which is 


hte; all the reſt are either varified by names, or 
not to be named with theſe, nor with troubling 
a garden, in my opinion. Of the pavies or hard 
peaches, I know none good here but the newing- 


ton, nor will that eaſily hang till it is full rige 


The forward peaches are to be eſteemed only 


becauſe they are early, but yet ſhould find room 


in a good garden, at leaſt the white and brown 


nutmeg, the Perſian, and the violet muſk. The | 
only good nectorines are the murry and the 


French; of theſe there are two ſorts, one very 
round, the other ſomething long, but the round 
is the beſt: of the murry there are ſeveral ſorts, 
but being all hard, they are ſeldom well ripened 
with us. FY 1 

H 2 
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78 Of grapes the beſt are the chaſſelas,' which U 
we better ſort of our white muſeadine, as the 
uſual name was about Sheen. It is called che 
pearl · grape, and ripens well enough in com- 
mon years, but not ſo well as the common black, 
or cufrand, which is ſomething a worſe grape. 
The parſley is good and proper enough for our 
climate, but all white frontignacs are difficult, 
and ſeldom ripe unleſs in W cone Bs 


mers, 


have bad the honour of ba over four 
forts into England; ; the arboyſe from the Franche 
Comte, which is a ſmall white grape, or rather 
runs into ſome ſmall and ſome great upon the 
fame bunch; it agrees well with our climate, but 
it is very choice in ſoil, and muſt have a ſharp 
gravel; it is the moſt delicious of all grapes that 
are not muſcat. The Burgundy, which is a grize- 
lin or pale red, and of all others is ſureſt to ripen 
in our climate; ſo that I never have known them 
to fail one ſummer theſe fifteen years, "when all 
others have; and have had it very good upon an 
eaſt wall. A black muſcat, which is called the 
dowager, and ripens as well as the common 
white grape. And the fourth is the grizelin fron- 
tignac, being of that colour, and the higheſt of 
that taſte, and the nobleſt of all grapes I ever eat 
in England; but requires the hotteſt wall and the 
ſharpeſt gravel; and muſt be favoured by the 
ſummer too, to be very good, All theſe are, I 
ſuppoſe, by this time, pretty common among 
ſome gardeners in my neighbourhood, as well as 
ſeveral perſons' n £ for I have ever thought 
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all vent this kind, the commoner . ahey: ace 
made, the better. a ASM Bo tr : 

"Of fign thero.amany us the him 0 1 
and the tawny r the laſt is very ſmall, bears ill, 
and I think but a bawble. Of the blue there are 
two or three ſorts, but little different, one ſome- 
thing longer than the other; but that kind which 
ſwells moſt, is ever the beſt. Of the white I 
know but two ſorts, and both excellent; one 
ripe in the beginning of July, the other in the end 
of September, and is yellower than the firſt; but 
this is hard to be found among us, and difficult 
to raiſe, though an excellent fruit. 

Of apricocks the beſt are the common old ben, 
and the largeſt maſculin; of which this laſt is 
much improved by budding upon a peach ſtock. 
L eſteem none of this fruit but the Bruſſel's apri- 
cock, which grows a ſtandard, and is one of the - 
beſt fruits we have; and. which 1 firſt brought o- 
ver among us. 10 lite 

The number of n Send 8 ſum- 
mer, is very great, but the beſt are the blanquet, 
robin, rouſſelet, roſati, ſans, pepin, jargonell. 
Of the autumn, tbe buree, the vertelongue, ald 
the bergamot. Of the winter, the vergolua, 
chaſſeray, St. Michael, St. Germain, and ambret: 
1 eſteem the bon · cretien with us 195 for mo 
but to bake. 

Of plums the beſt are St, . St. Catha- 
rine, white and blue pedrigon, ad Beaton! 
een pam, and Cheſton. , .. 
Beyond the ſorts 1 have named, none I think 
need trouble himſelf, but Aer pe tha rather 
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than make room for other kinds; and I am cons 
tent to leave this regiſter, having been ſo often 
deſired it by my friends e their ow of gar · 


dening. | 
-I need fay nothing of abide fo well 
— among us; but the beſf of our climate, 
and I believe of all others, is the golden pippin: 
and for all ſorts of uſes : the next is the kentiſh | 
Pippin; but-theſe I think are as far from their per- 
fection with us as grapes, and yield to thoſe” of 
Normandy, as thefe to thoſe in Anjou, and even 
theſe to thoſe in Gaſcony, In other fruits the 
defect of ſun is in a meaſare Tn by 8 ad- 
vantage of walls. 

be next care to that of ſuiting trees * 
ſoil, is that of ſuiting fruits to the poſition of 
walls. Grapes, peaches, and winter - pears to be 
good, muſt be planted upon full ſouth, or ſouth- 
caſt; figs are beſt upon ſouth-eaſt, but will do 
well upon eaſt and ſouth-weſt : the welt are pro- 
per for cherries, ptums or apricocks; but all of 
them are improved by a ſouth wall both as to ear- 
ly and to taſte; North, north-weſt, or north-eaſt, 
_ deſerve nothing but greens ; theſe ſhould be di- 
vided by woodbines or jeſſemins between every 
green, and the other walls, by a vine between e- 
very fruit tree; the beſt ſort upon the ſouth walls, 
the common white and black upon eaſt and weſt, 
becauſe the other trees being many of them (eſpe- 
eially peaches) very tranſitory ; ſome apt to die 
with hard winters, others to be cut down and 
make room for new fruits: without this method 
the walls are left for ſeveral years unfurniſhed; 


whereas the vines on each fide cover the void 


of Ericuxvs 3 Tl 
ſpace in one ſummer, and when the other trees 
are grown, make only a pillar between them of 
two or three foot broad. 
| Whoever would bave the beſt fruits in Wen 
perfection our climate will allow, ſhould not on- 
ly take care of giving them as much ſun, but al. 
ſo as much air as he can; no tree, unleſs dwarf, 
ſhould be ſuffered. to grow within forty foot of 
your beft walls, but the farther they lie open, is 
ſtill the better. Of all others, this care is moſt 
neceſſary in vines, which are obſerved abroad to 
make the beſt wines, where they lie upon ſides 
of hills, and ſo moſt expoſed to air and the winds; 
The way of pruning them too, is beſt learned 
from the vineyards, where you ſee nothing in 
winter, but what looks like a dead ſtump; and 
upon our walls they ſhould be left but like a rag- 
ged ſtaff, not above two or three eyes at moſt 
upon the bearing branches; and the lower the 
vine and fewer the Berge the grages will be 
ſtill the better. 

The beſt figure of a * is Wa a ſquart 
or an oblong, and either upon a flat or a deſcent; 
they have all their beauties, but the beſt I eſt 
an oblong upon a deſcent. The beauty, the air, 
the view makes amends for the expence, which is 
very great in finiſhing. and ſupporting the terras- 
walks, in levelling the parterres, and in the ſtone» 
ſtairs that are neceſſary from one to the other. 

The perfecteſt figure of a garden I ever ſaw, 
either at home or abroad, was that of Moor- 
Park in Hertfordſhire, when I knew it about 
thirty years ago. It was made by the counteſss 
of Bedford, eſteemed among the greateſt wits of 
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her time, and ted by doctor Donne; and 
with very care, excellent contrivance, and 


much coſt; but greater ſums may be thrown. a | 


Lig 
j 


way without effect or honout, if there want ſenſe 
in proportion to money, or if nature be not fol- 
and perhaps in every thing elſe, as ſar as the con- 
duct not only of our lives, but our govern- 
ments. And whether the greateſt of mortal men 
mould attempt the forcing of nature, may beſt 
be judged, by obſerving how ſeldom, God almigh- 

ty does it himſelf, by ſo few, true and undiſputed 
miracles, as we ſee or hear of in the world. For 
my own part, I know not three wiſer precepts 
ſor the en of cer of priotes or n 


| , than 43 
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Becauſe 1 take 1 nes Ls to 
have been in all kinds the moſt beautiful and 
perfect, at leaſt in the figure and diſpoſition, 
that I have ever ſeen, 1 will deſcribe it for a mo- 


del to thoſe that meet with ſach a ſituation, and 


are above the regard of common expence. It 
lues upon the ſide of a hill, upon which the houſe 
ſtands, but not very ſteep. The length of the 
houſe, where the beſt rooms, and of moſt uſe or 
Pleaſure are, lies upon the breadth of the garden, 
the great parlour opens into the middle of a ter- 
ras gravel-walk that lies even with it, and which 
may be, as I remember, about three hundred paces 
long, and broad in proportion; the border ſet 
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which have the beauty of orange trees oht of 
flower and fruit: from this walk are three deſcents 
by many ſtone ſteps, in the middle and at each 
end, into a very large parterre.: This is divided 
into quarters by gravel- walks, and adorned wi 
two fountains and eight ſtatues in the ſeveral quar- 
ters: at the end of the terras · walks are two ſum· 
| mer-houſes, and the fides of the parterre are rang: 
| ed with two large cloiſters, open to the garden, 
upon arches of ſtone, and ending with two other 


| ſummer-houſes even with the cloiſters, which are 

paved with ſtone, and deſigned for walks of ſhade; - 
there being none other in the whole parterre. O- 

| ver theſe two cloiſters are two terraſſes covered 

Vvich lead, and fenced with baluſters ; and the pai - 
ſage into theſe airy walks, is out of the two 
ſummer-houſes at the end of the firſt terras · walk. 
The cloiſter facing the ſouth is covered with vines, 
and would have been proper for an orange-houſfe; 

end the other for myrtles, or other more com- 

non greens; and bad, I doubt not, been caſt 
for that purpoſe, if this piece of gardening; had 
| deen then in as much vogue as it is now. 

15 e ee eee ee 
by many ſteps flying on each fide; of a grotto 
that lies between them, covered with lead, and 
flat, into the lower garden, which is all fruit» 
trees ranged about the ſeveral quarters of a wild · 
erneſs which is very ſnady; the walks here are all 
green, the grotto embelliſbed- with figures: of 
ſhell:rock-work, fountains and water works. If 
the hill had not ended with the lower garden, 
and the wall were not bounded. by a common. 
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| „ the park, they might bart 
added a third quarter of all greens; but this want 
is ſupplied by-a garden on the other ſide of the 
houſe, which is all of that ſort, very wild, ſhady, 
and adored with. a rock-work and foun 
This: was Moor- Pam, wha © was i 
with i it, and the ſweeteſt place, I think, that 1 
have ſeen in my life, either at home, or abroad; 
what it is now I can give little acount, haviag 
paſſed through ſeveral hands that have made great 
changes in gardens as well as houſes; but the re. 
membranee of what it was, is too pleafant ever 
to forget, and therefore I do not believe to have 
miſtaken the figure of it, which may ſerve for a 
pattern to the beſt gardens of our manners, and 
that ber NH * ue e e ug 
| Wat I have ſid of the beſt firms of gardens 
is meat; only of ſuch as are in ſome ſort regu- 
lar; for there may be other forms wholly irre- 
- gular, that may, for onght 1 know, have more 


beauty than any of the others; but they muſt owe 


it to ſome extraordinary diſpoſitions of nature 
in the ſeat, or ſome great race of fancy or judg · 
ment in the contrivance, which may reduce many 
diſagreeing parts into ſome figure, which ſhall 
yet, upon the whole, be very agreeable. Some- 
_ thing of this I have ſeen in ſome places, but heard 
more of it from others, who have lived much a- 
mong the Chineſe; a people, whoſe way oſ 
thinking ſeems to lie 2s wide of ours in Europe, 
as their country does. Among us, rhe beauty 
N u__ R * 
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certain proportions; ſymmerries, or uniformities; 
our walks and our trees ranged ſo, as 0 anſwer 
one another, and at exact diſtances. The Chi- 
neſe ſcorn this way of planting, and ſay a boy 
that can tell ah hundred, may plant walks of 
trees in ſtrait lines, and over againſt one another, 
and to what length and extent he pleaſes; But 
their greateſt reach of imagination is employed 
in contriving figures, where the beauty ſhall be 
great, and ſtrike the eye, but without any order 
or diſpoſition of parts, that ſhall be commonly or 
eaſily obſer ved. And though we have hardly-a- 
eee ſort of beauty, yet they have a 
particular word to expreſs it; and where they 
60d it bit their eye at firſt ſight, they ſay the 
ſharawaggi is fine or is admirable, or any ſuch ex- 
preſſion of eſteem. And whoever obſerves the 
work upon the beſt Indian gowns, or the paint- 
ing upon their © ſkreens or / purcellans, will find 
their- beauty is all of this kind, that is, without 
order. But I ſhould hardly adviſe any of theſe 
attempts in the figure of gardens among us; they 
are adventures of too hard atchievement for any 
common hands; and though there may be more 
honour if they ſueceed well, yet there is mord 
diſhonour if they fail, and it is twenty to one 
they will; whereas in regular figures, it is hard 
to make any great and remarkable faults. 

The picture I have met with in fome relations 
of a garden made by a Dutch governor of their 


colony, upon the cape de Buen Eſperance, is ad- 


mirable, and deſeribed to be of an oblong figure, 
of yery large extent, and divided into four quarters 
N ranged with all ſorts of 
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| theſe four quarters is planted with! trees, fruits, 


perides of our age, Whatever or wherever the o- 


y for ſight, as thoſe of Montezuma were in 


and wrought of gold; but this \wasionly {inpend- 


make no great faults, nor be much impoſed up- 


that raiſe beautiful fabrics and figures out of no- 


_ circulate much money among the poorer ſort and ar- 
| alans, that ares public ſervice to one's nnr 


orange · tres, lemons, -limes and citrons; each of 


flowers and plants that are native and proper to 
each of the four parts of the world; ſo as in this 
one incloſure are to be found the ;ſeveral gardenz 
of Europe, Aſia,  Aﬀfric; and America./| There 
could not be, in my mind, a. greater thought! of 
a:gardener, nor a nobler idea of a garden, nor 
better choſen or ſuĩited to the climate, which is 2. 


bout thirty degrees, and may paſs. for the, Hel. 


ther was. Tet this is agreed by all! to have been 
in the iande or continent upon the ſouth-weſt 
ef Africa, . hut what their forms of their fruits 
were, none, that I know, pretend to tell; nor 
whether! their golden aples were for taſte, or on- 


Mexico, who had large trees; with ſtocles, brauch- 
es, leaves and fruits, all | admirably: compoſed 


ous in coſt and art, and anſwers not at all, in my 
opinion, d decious rarities af n in other 
nn! ad ©6145 £5) F 

What I have ſaid. eee 
3 any gentleman to know, ſo as to 


on in the; deſigus of that kind, which I think 
ought to be applauded, and encouraged in all coun- 
tries. That and building being a ſort of creation, 


thing, that make the convenience and pleaſure of 
all private habitations, that employ many hands, and 
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theexample as well select, which adorn the ſcene, 
improve the earth, and even the air itſelf in ſome 
degree. : The reſt. that belongs to this ſulject, 
muſt be a gardener's part; upon, whoſe ſkill, di- 
ligence and: care, the beauty of the grounds and 
excellence + of the | fruits, will much, depend. 
Though if the ſoil and ſorts be well choſen, well 
ſuited, and diſpoſed to the walls, the ignorance 
or careleſneſs of the ſervants can nod * 55 

1 not enter further upon his OY 1 
by three ſhort directions or advices: firſt, in all 
plantations, either for his maſter or himſelf; to | 
draw his trees out of ſome nurſery, that is, up- 
on a leaner and lighter. ſoil than that of his own 
where he removes, them; without this care they 
will not thrive in ſeveral years, perhaps never; 
and muſt make way for new, which ſhould be 
avoided all that can be; 3 for life is too ſhort, and 
uncertain, . to be renewing often your. plantations, 
The walls of your garden without their furniture, 
look as ill as thoſe of your houſe ; ſo that you 
cannot. dig. up your garden too e nor too 
ſeldom. cut them down. n. 

- The. ſecond i is, in all trees you raiſe to. o bars 
fome regard to the ſtock, as. well as graft or bud; 
for the firſt; will have a thare in giving taſte — 
leaſon to the fruits it produces, however little ſo. 
ever it is uſually obſerved; by the gardeners. I 
have found grafts of the ſame tree upon a bon- 
cretien-ſtock, bring chaſſeray pears, that laſted 


till March, but with a rind green and rough: 


and "HR upon a metre ee with a ſmooth 
Nen nh E * Tg. 
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and yellow frin, which were rotten in November 
I am apt to thime, all the difference between the 
St. Michael and the ambrette pear, which has pu- 
#led-our girdeners, is only what comes from this 
variety of che ſtocks; and by his perhaps, as wel 
as by raiſing from ſtones afid kernels, moſt of the 
new fruits are produced every age. So the graft- 
ing a crab upon a white; thorn brings the lazarolhj, 

a fruit eſteemed at Rome, though I do not find 

it worth cultivating here; and I believe the c. 
arato, or hermaphrodite, came from budding « 
cttron upon an orange. The beſt peaches are 
raiſed by buds of the beſt fruits upon ſtocks, grow 
ing from ſtones of the Beſt peaches; and fe che 
beſt apples and pears, from the beſt kinds grafted 
upon ſtocks, from kernels alſo of the beſt ſorts, 
with reſpect to the ſeaſon, as well as beauty and 
taſte, "And I believe ſo many excellent winter. 
pears as have come into France fine forty years, 
may Have been found out by" grafting: ſurnmer- 
pears of the fineſt taſte and er fe 
winter ſtocks. 

Phe third advice is, to take the dee care 
and pains i in preſerving your trees from the worſt 
diſeaſe, ro which thoſe of the beſt fruits are ſub- 
ject in the beſt ſoils, and upon the beſt walls. It 
ebe not been, that I know of, taken no- 
tice with us, till 1 was forced to obferve it by the 
experience of my gardens, though TI have fince 
met heel it in books both antient and modern. I 
und my vines, peaches, apricocks and plums up- 
on my beſt ſouth walls, and ſemetimes upon my 
welt, apt for ſeveral yents to afoot, or ſmuttineſs 
upon their leaves firſt, and then upon their fruits, 


e 99 
which were e good for nothing the years they were 


ſo affected. My orange trees were likewiſe ſubject 


to it, and never proſpered while they were ſo; and 
have known ſame collections quite deſtroyed. by 
it. But I cannot lay, that Lever found my. figs 
or pears infected with it, nor any trees upon my] 
eaſt· walls, though I do not well conjecture at the 
reaſon. The reſt were ſo ſpoiled. with it, that I 
complained to ſeveral of the oldeſt and beſt gar- 
deners of England, who knew nothing of it, but 
that they often fell into the ſame misfortune; and 
eſteemed it ſome-blight of the ſpring. I obferved 
after ſome years, that the diſeaſed trees had very 
frequent upon their ſtocks and branches, a ſmall 
inſe& of a dark brown colour, figured like a 

ſhield, and about the ſize of a large white corn: 
they ſtuck cloſe to the bark, and in many places | 
covered. it, eſpecially about the joints: in winter 


they ate dry, and thin-ſhelleg ;. but in ſpring they 


begin to grow ſoft, and to fill with moiſture, . and 
to throw a ſpawn like a black duſt upon the ſtocks, 
as well as the leaves and fruits. 


I mei afterwards with the mention of this di. 
eaſe, as known among orange · trees, in a 
written upon that ſubje& in Holland, and 
in Pauſanias, AS à thing ſo much taken ni 


in Greece, that the author deſcribes a certain 


ſort of earth, which cures pediculos vitis, or, the 
lice of the vine. This is of all others the moſt 
er diſeaſe of the beſt fruit · trees, and upon 
the very beſt ſoils of gravel and ſand, eſpecially 
where they are too hungry: and is ſo contagious, 
that it eee to new plants, raiſed from 
4 2 | 
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old trees that are infected, and ſpreads to new 
ones that are planted near them, which makes me 
imagine, that it Hes in the root, and that the beſt 
cure were by application there, But I have tried all 
ſorts of ſoil without effect, and can preſctibe no 
other remedy, than to prune your trees as cloſe 
as you can, eſpecially the tainted wood, then to 
waſh them very clean with a wet bruſh, ſo as not 
to leave one ſhell upon them that you can dif 
cern: and upon your oranges to pick off every 
one that you can find, by turning every leaf, as 
well as bruſhing clean the ſtocks and branches. 
Without theſe cares and diligences, you had bet- 
ter root up any trees that are infected, renew all 
the mold in your borders or boxes, 'and plant 
new ſound trees, rather than fuffer the diſap- 

PATENT and vexatian of your old ones. 
I may perhaps be allowed to know ſomething 
of this trade, ſince I have ſo long allowed my. 
ſelf to be good for nothing elſe, which few men 


| will do, or enjoy their gardens, without often 


looking abroad to ſee how other matters play, 
What motions in the ſtate, and what invitations 
hey may hope for into other feenes. © 
For my own part, as the country life, and 5 
is part of it more particularly, were the in- 
clinations of my youth itſelf, ſo they are the plea- 
fare of my age; and I can truly fay, that a- 
mong many great employments that have fallen 
to my ſhare, T have never aſked or fought for a- 
ny one of them, but often endeavoured to eſcape 
from them, into the eaſe and freedom of ' a pri- 
vate ſeene, where a man may go his own way 
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Inter ee eee eee bo e 
Qua ratione queas traducere leniter acuum, 
Quid curas minuat, quid te tibi reddat amicum, 
Quid pure tranquillet, honos an dulce lucellum, 
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But enn all, ah end vines and aſk 
By what means you may gently paſs your age, 

What leſſens care, what makes thee thine dee 
What truly calms the mind: honour or uy 3 


nnen n 


Theſe are queſtions that a man ought at lat 
to aſk himſelf, whether he aſks others or no, and 
to chuſe his courſe of life rather by his on hu- 
mour and temper, than by common accidents, or 
advice of friends, at leaſt if the 'Spaniſh proverb 
be true, © that a: fool knows more in his a 
houſe, than a wiſe man in another's”, | 

The. meaſure of chuſing well, is, whether a 
man likes what he has choſen, which I thank G 
has befallen me; and though among the folli&s 
of my life, building and (planting have not been 
the leaſt, and have eoſt me more than I have 
the confidence to own ; yet they have been ful-. 
ly recompenſed by the — and ſatisfaction 
of this retreat, where, ſince my reſolution taken 
of never entering again into any. public employ- 
ments, I have paſſed five years without ever go- 
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fight of it, and have a houſe always ready there 
to receive me. Nor has this been any ſort of af. 
fectation, as. ſome have thought ir, but a meer 
want of deſire or humour to make ſo ſmall a re. 


move; for when 1 am in this corner, I-can- * 
ann r Fey Es 


Me W reffeit gelids Digest zune, WN 
Quid ſentire putas, quid credis amice precare? 
Sit mihi quod nunc eft etiam minus, ut mihi vivam, 
De a Jo yuidyfapereſt:ouatont __ 

— du biur uren g ar W 
Hoc ſatis eff oruſſe Fovem gu damat & nigſert. 


Me when the cold: Digentian ſtream revives, 
What, does my friend believe 1think or ask? 
| Let me pet lefs poſſeſs, fo I may dive," 
hate er of life remains, unto myſelf} 1 11! 
May I haue boobs enomgh,' and one "pug Ow” 
Not to depend apon tach doubtſul hour ; _ 

This is enough. of mighty aue to pray, 10 reel 
Who, ores Pechen, nn 


| /That which makes 4 cares endende 
Wai de. or at leaſt more excuſable, is, that all 
men ᷑at fruit that can get it, ſo as the choice is, 
-or ly whether one will eat good or ill; and be- 
tween theſe the difference is not greater in point 
of taſte and delicacy, than it is of health: for 
the firſt I will only ſay, that whoever has uſed to 
eat good, will do very great penance when he 
comes to iH: nd for the other, I think nothing 
is more evident, than as ill or unripe fruit is ex- 
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ly deaths, or ſo much ſickneſs about autumn, in 
all great cities where it is greedily fold, as wel? 
as eaten, ſo no part of diet, in any ſeaſon, is ſo 
healthful, ſo natural, and fo agreeable to the ſto- 
mach, as good and well - ripened fruits; for this 
1 make the meaſure of their being good; and let : 
the kinds be what they will, if they will nor rips 
en perfectly in our climate, they are better never 
planted, or never eaten. I can ſay it for myſelf 
at leaſt, and all my friends, that the ſeaſon of 
ſummer fruits is ever the ſeaſon; of health with u, 
which I reckon from the beginniug of june to the + 
end of September, and for all ſickneſſes of the 
ſtomach (from which moſt others are judged to 
proceed) I do not think any that are like me, the 
moſt ſubje& to them, ſhall complain, whenever 
they eat thirty or forty cherries before meals, or 
the like proportion of ſtrawberries, white figs, 
ſoft peaches, or grapes perfectly ripe. But theſe 
after Michaelmas, I do not think wholeſome with 
us, unleſs attended by ſome fit of hot and dry 
weather, more than is uſual after that ſeaſon; 
when the froſts or the rain hath taken them, 
grow dangerous, and nothing but the autumn 
and winter-pears are to be reckoned in ſeaſon, 
beſides apples, which, with cherries, are of all o- 


' thers the moſt innocent food, and perhaps the 


beſt phyſic. Now, whoever will be ſure to eat 
ood fruit, muſt do it out of a garden of his own; 
for beſides the choice ſo neceſſary in the ſorts, the 
ſoil, and ſo many other circumſtances that go to 
compoſe a good garden, or produce good fruits, 
there is ſomething yery nice in gathering them, 
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and chuſing the beſt, even from the ſame tree, 
The beſt ſorts of all among us, which I'eſteem the 


white .figs and the ſoft peaches, will not carry 


without ſuffering. The beſt fruit that is bought, 
has no more of the maſter's care, than how to 
raiſe the greateſt gains; his buſineſs is to have as 
much fruit as he can upon as few trees; whereas 
the way to have it excellent, is to have but little 
upon many trees. So that for all things out of 
à garden, either of ſallads or fruits, a poor man 
will eat better, that has one of his own, than a 
rich man that has none. And this is all I think of, 
neceſſary and uſeful to be known upon this ſub- 
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MON all ke. of nature, 
or improvements of art, wherein men 
base excelled and diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves moſt in the world, there are two only that 
have had the honour of being called divine, and 
of giving that eſteem of appellation to ſuch as 
poſſeſſed them in very eminent degrees; which 
are heroic: virtue and poetry: for prophecy. can- 
not be eſteemed an excellency of nature or of 
art, but wherever it is true, is an immediate. gift _ 
of God, and beſtowed according to his pleaſure, 
and upon ſubjects of the meaneſt capacity; upon 
women or children, or even things inanimate; 
as the ſtones placed in the | high-prieſt's - breaſt- 
plate, which | were a n e en thes 

I will leave 35 to an 975 * 1 inſelf, and - 
dedicate this only to that antiquated ſhrine of he- 
roic virtue, which however forgotten, or un- 
known in latter ages, muſt yet have been allowed 
to have produced in the world, the advantages 
moſt valued among men, and which moſt diſtin- 
guiſh their underſtandings and their lives, from 
the reſt of their fellow-creatures. 
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Though it be esſier to deſcribe beroic virtue, 
| by the effects and examples, than by cauſes ot 
definitions; yet it may be ſaid to ariſe from ſome 
great and native excellency of temper or genius 
 tranſcending the common race of . mankind, in 
wiſdom, goodneſs and fortitude. Theſe ingredi 
ents advanced by birth, improved by education, 
and aſſiſted by fortune, ſeem to make the noble 
compoſition, which gives ſuch a luſtre to thoſe 
who have poſſeſt it, as made them appear to com- 
mon eyes, ſomething more than mortals, and to 
have been born of ſome mixture between divit and 
human race; te have been honoured and · obeyed 
in their-lives, and Uſher: thek mme 
adored. hy 8 
The greatneſs r widow: db 

oi excelleney of their inventions; and theſe, by 
the goodneſs of their nature,” were turned and 
exerciſed upon ſuch ſubjects, as were of general 
good to mankind in the common uſes of life, or 

to their own countries in the inſtitutions. of ſuck 
laws, orders or governments, as were of moſt eaſe, 


| ey and advantage to civil ſociety. Their va 
lour was employed in defending their own coun 


tries from the violenee of ill men at home, or e- 
nemies abroad; in reducing their barbarous neigh: 
bours, to the ſame forms and orders of civil lives 
and inſtitutions; or in relieving others from the 
eruelties and oppreſſions of tyranny and violence. 
Theſe are all comprehended in three verſes: of 
Virgil, deſcribing the bleſſed ſeats in 2 wn 
m_ hens eek: _ 4 n bab: 
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fir manim ob putrimm pugnando bulneru bn, 


per aut qui vitam excoluere per ww 
Wique JO nene mo drab merende, p 


Here Arz, as + FW country, APR e , 
Or who by 'arts invented,” life improvu ß, 


Or by deſerving made themſelves remembred”. n 
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And indeed, the character of heroic wy 
bems to be, in dert the deſerving well of man- 
kind. Where this is chief in deſign, and 50 
in ſucceſs; the pretencs to a hero hes very fa 
and can never be allowed without t. a 

I have ſaid, that chis excelleney of genius muſt N 
be native, becauſe it can never grow to any 
great height, if it be only acquired or affected: 
but it muſt be ennobled by birth, to give it more 
luſtre, eſteem and authority; it muſt be cultivat- 
ed by education and inſtruftion, to improve its 

growth, and ditect its end and application; and 
it muſt be aſſiſted by fortune, to preſerve it tg 
maturity; becauſe the nobleſt ſpirit 'or genius in 
the world, if it falls, though never ſo bravely, in 
its firſt enterprizes, cannot deſerve enough of, 
mankind,” to pretend 1 to fo great 4 reward, as the 
eſteem of Heroic virtue. And pet, perhaps, ma- 
ny a perſon has died in the firſt battle or adven- 
ture he atchieved, and lies buried in filence and 
oblivion; who, had he out. lived as many dangers 
as Alexander did, might have ſhined as bright in 
honour and fame. Now ſince fo many ſtars go 
to the making up of this conſtellation, it is no 
wonder it has ſo feldom appeared in the world; 
nor that when it does, it is received and follow 
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ar roots R ages or generations of me 

in ſeveral countries, thoſe who were the firſt in. 
venters of arts generally received and applaudel 
as moſt neceſſaty. or uſeful. to human life, wer 
honoured. alive, . and after death worſhipped a 
gods. And ſo were thoſe, who had been the 
firſt, authors of any good and well inſtituted; cini 
goyernment in any country, by which, the ne 
tive inhabitants were reduced from favage and 
brutich lives, to the ſafety and convenience of ſo- 

| frieties, the enjoyment of property, the. obſervance 
of orders, and the obedience of laus; which are i | 
We followed by ſecurity, plenty, civility, riches, in-. 
duſtry, and all kinds of arts. The evident ad: 
vantages and common benefits "of theſe ſorts of | 

| 
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inſtitutions. ;, made people generally inclined at 
home, to obey, ſuch-goyernors,, the neighbour! na. 
to. eſteem them, and thereby willingly en- 

ter: into their protection, or eaſily yield to the 

force of their arms and powers. Thus conqueſts iſ 
began to be made in the world, and upon the 
ſame deſigns of reducing barbarous nations unto 
. civil and well regulated conſtitutions, and | goyern- 
ments, and of ſubduing thoſe by force to obey 
them, ho refuſed to accept willingly, the advan- 
tages of life or condition that were thereby offered 
them. Such, perſons of old, who excelling in 
thoſe virtues, were attended by: theſe fortunes, 
and made great and famous conqueſts, and. left 
them under good conſtitutions of laws and go- 
vernments ; or who inſtituted excellent and laſt- 

ing duden and frames of any political en 
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what compaſs ſoever of country, or under what 


names ſoever of civil government, were obeyed 
as princes or law-givers in their own times, and 
were called in after- ages by the name of heroes. 
From theſe ſources, I believe, may be dedu- 
eed all or moſt of the theology or idolatry of all 
the ancient pagan countries, within the compaſs 
of the four great empires, ſo much renowned in 
ſtory, and perhaps of. ſome others, as great in 
their conſtitutions, and as extended in their con- 
queſts, though not ſo much celebrated or obſerv- 
ed by learned men. 
From all I can gather, upon the ſurveys of an- 
tient ſtory, I am apt to conclude that Saturn 
was a king of Crete, and expelled that kingdom 
by his ſon. That Jupiter, having driven out his 
father from Crete, - conquered. Greece, or at 
leaſt the Peloponneſus; and having among 
thoſe inhabitants introduced the uſe of agricul- 
ture, of property and civility, and eſtabliſhed a 
juſt and regular kingdom, was by. them adored 
as chief of their gods. | Fo, 


| 16 Jovem nulli ſubigerunt arva coloni. _ 
9 70 Me 4 
That his brothers, ſiſters, ſons and daughters, 
were worſhipped likewiſe, for the inventions of 
things chiefly uſeful, neceſſary, or agreeable to 
human life. S0 Neptune, for the art or im- 
provement of navigation; Vulcan, for that of 
forging braſs and iron; Minerva, of ſpinning; 
Apollo, of muſic, and poetry; Mercury, of 
manual arts and merchandiſe; Bacchus, for the 
invention of wine; and Ceres of corn. 5 
ä K 
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110 0 Heroic VIE Tr. 
I do not find any traces left, by which a pro 
bable conjecture may be made of the age, where. 
in this race of Saturn flouriſhed in the world, nor 
conſequently, what length of time they were a 
dored: for as to Bacchus and Hercules, it is ge- 
nerally agreed, that there were more than one or 
two of thoſe names, in very different times; and 
perhaps countries, as Greece and Egypt; and 
that the laſt, who was ſon of Alcmena, and one 
of the Argonauts, was very modern, in reſpect 
of the other more antient, who was contempora- 


ry with the race of Jupiter. But the ſtory of that 


Bacchus and Hercules, who are ſaid to have con- 
quered India, is grown too obſcure, by the dark 
ſhades of ſo great antiquity, or diſguiſed by the 


mask of fables, and fiction of poets. 


The ſame divine honours were rendered by 
the Egyptians to Oſiris; in whoſe temple was 
inſcribed on a pillar, that he had gone through all 


countries, and every where taught men all that 
be found neceſſary for the common good of 
mankind; by the Aſſyrians, to Belus, the found- 
er of that kingdom, and great inventor or im- 


prover of aſtronomy among the Chaldeans; by 
the original Latins or Hetruſcans, to Janus, who 
introduced agriculture into Italy; and theſe three 
were worſhipped as ee by thoſe antient and 


learned nations. 


© Ninus and Seſoſtris were renowned for their 
mighty - conqueſts, and eſteemed the two great 


| heroes of Aſſyria and of Egypt; the firſt having 


extended his victories to the river Indus, and the 
other, thoſe of the Egyptians, over Afia, as far 
as Pontus. The time of Ninus is controverted 
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among hiſtorians, being by ſome placed thirteen, 
by others eight bundred years before Sardanapa- 
lus : but that of Seſoſtris is, in my opinion, 
much harder to be affirmed. For I do not ſee 
how their opinion can be allowed, who make him 
to be Seſack, that took Jeruſalem in the time of 

Rehoboam, ſince no more is ſaid in ſcripture of 
the progreſs of that expedition: nor is the time 


of it mentioned in the Grecian ſtory, though 


ſome records are there found, of all that paſſed 
after the Trojan war, and with diſtinftion e- 
nough. But the moſt antient among them 
ſpeak of the reign of Seſoſtris, and his mighty 
conqueſts, as very antient then, and agree the 
kingdom of Cholcos to have deſcended from a 
colony there eſtabliſhed by this famous king, as 


a monument how far northward his victories had 


extended. Now this kingdom flouriſhed. in the 
time of that of the Argonauts, and excelled in 
thoſe arts of magic and enchantments, which 
they were thought to have brought with them 
out of Egypt; ſo as I think the ſtory of this 
king muſt be reckoned as $ almoſt covered with the 
ruins of time; 
The two next heroes that enter the ſcene, #: 
the Theban Hercules, and Theſeus, both renown- 
ed among the Greeks, for freeing their country 
from fierce wild beaſts, or from fiercer and wild- 
er men that infeſted them; from | robbers and 
ſpoilers, or from cruel and lawleſs tyrants. The- 
ſeus was beſides honoured as founder of the more 
civil ſtate or kingdom of Athens, which city firſt 
wn to flouriſh and grow = by his inſtituti- 
PRA ARES 24-37 : 72: 4 
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112 J Herorc Virtue. 
ons, though his father had been king of the ſcatꝰ 
tered villages or inhabitants of Attiaa. 
In the ſame age, flouriſhed Mines king of 
Crete, reputed to be the ſon of Jupiter ; who, by 
the force and number of his fleets, became lord 
of the Ægean iſlands, and moſt of the coaſt of 
Greece, and was renowned. as a hero, for the 
juſtneſs of his n and the „ of his 
reign. | 
For the heroes, in the time of the Trojan 
| Wars, fo much celebrated in thoſe two charm - 
ing poems, which from them were called heroi- 
cal, though it is eaſy to take their characters from 


25 thoſe admirable pictures drawn of them by Homer 


and Virgil, yet it is hard: to find them in any au- 
thentic ſtory. That which may be obſerved, is, 
that all the conduct and courage of Hector were 
employed in the defence of his country and his fa - 
ther againſt a foreign invaſion: the valour of A- 
chilles was exerciſed in the commen cauſe, where- 
In his whole nation were engaged upon the fatal 
revenge of che rape of Helen, though he had been 
aſſured by certain prophecies, the he ſhould die 
before the walls of Troy; and Zneas, having i im- 
ployed his utmoſt proweſs in defence of his coun- 
try, ſaved his father and the Trojan gods, ga- 
thered up the remainders of his ruined country, 
failed to Italy, and there founded a kingdom, 
which gave ie: to -the en empire of the 
World. 

About two bd and fifty years aber theſe, 
n inſtituted the Spartan ſtate, upon laws 
and orders fo different from thoſe uſual in thoſe- 
times and countries, that more than human au- 


— 
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thority ſeemed neceſſary to eſtabliſh them; and 
the Pythian prieſteſs told him, ſne did not know 
whether ſhe ſhould call him a god or a man. 
And indeed no civil or politic conflitutions have 
been more celebrated than his, by the beſt r a 
of antient ſtory and times. 
The next heroes we meet with upon a 


were Romulus and Numa, of which the firſt 


founded the Roman city and ſtate, and the o. 
ther poliſhed the civil and religious orders of 
both in ſueh a degree, that the original mſtituti- 
ons of theſe two law-givers continued as "ang: as 
that glorious ſtate. | 5 

The next hero that came upon the n was 
Cyrus, who freed his country from their ſervi- 
tude to the Medes, erected the Perſian empire 
upon the ruins of the Aſſyrian; adorned it with 
excellent conſtitutions and laws, and extended it 
weſtward, by the conqueſt of alt the leſſer Aſia 
and Lydia, to the very coaſts of the Ægean ſea. 
Whether the picture of Cyrus drawn by Xenophon;, . 
be after the life, or only imaginary, we may find 
in it the trueſt character of heroic virtue: and it is 
certain his memory was always celebrated among the 
Perſians, though not proſecuted by divine honouft, 
becauſe that nation adored one ſupreme God, 
without any repreſentation or idol; and in the 
next place the emp oth to W alone * W 
facrifices. G1 

Alexander was the bent enovnech in tory; 
having founded the Greeian-monarchy, by the en- 
tire conqueſt of the Perſian, and extended it by 
the addition of Greece and Macedon. But he 
attained not the eſteem or appelation a 

K 3 


thing in it ſo humorous, as to follow commonly 
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though he effected and courted it by his mother's 
ſtories of his birth, and by the flatteries of the 
prieſt and oracle of Jupiter Ammon. His pre- 
tence was juſtly excluded by his intemperance in 
wine, in anger, and in luſt; and more yet by 
bis cruelties and his pride: true honour has ſome · 


thoſe who avoid and neglect it, rather than thoſe 
who ſeek and purſue it. Beſides, he inſtituted 
no orders or frame of government, in the king · 
doms either of Macedon or Perſia; but rather 
corrupted and diſordered thoſe he found: and ſeems 
to have owed the ſucceſs of his enterpriſes, to the 
counſels. and conduct of his father's old officers ; 
after whoſe diſgrace. and fall, immediately ſuc- 
ceeded. that of. his fortune and his life. Yet he 
muſt be allowed to have much contributed to 
his on glory and fame, by a great native geni- 
us and unlimited bounty, and by the greateſt 
boldneſs of enterpriſe, ſcorn of danger, and fear- 
leſneſs of death, that could be in any mortal man. 
He was a prodigy of valour and of fortune, but 
whether his virtues or his faults were nen is 
hard to be decided, 

Caeſar, who is commonly A to have 
been founder of the Roman empire, ſeems to 
have poſſeſſed very eminently all the qualities, 
both native and aequired, that enter into the 
compoſition of an hero, but failed of the attri- 
bute or honour, becauſe he overthrew the laws 
of his own country, and orders of his ſtate, and 
raiſed bis, greatneſs by the conqueſt of his fellow- 
citizens, more than of their enemies; and after 
he came to the empire, lived not to perfect the 
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frame of ſuch a government, or atchieve ſuch 
conqueſts as he ſeems to have had in deſign. 

Theſe four great monarchies, with the ſmal- 
ler kingdomg, principalities and ſtates, that were 
ſwallowed up by their conqueſts and extent, 
make the ſubject of what is called ancient ſtory, 
and are ſo excellently related by the many Greek 
and Latin authors, ſtill extant and in common 
vogue, ſo commented, enlarged, reduced into 
order of time and place, by many more of the 
modern. writers, that they are known to all men, 
who profeſs to ſtudy or entertain themſelves with 
reading. The orders and inſtitutions of theſe 
ſeveral governments, their progreſs and duration, 
their ſucceſſes or decays, their events and revo- 
lutions, make the common themes of ſchools 
and colleges, the ſtudy of learned, and the con- 
verſation of idle men, the arguments of hiſtories, 

and romances. From the actions and 
fortunes of theſe princes and law-givers, are 
drawn the common examples of virtue and ho- 
nour, the reproaches of vice, which are illuſt- 
rated by the ſelicities or misfortunes that attend 
them. From the events and revolutions of way 
governments are drawn the uſual inſtructions of - 
princes and ſtateſmen, and the diſcourſes and re- 
flections of the greateſt wits and writers upon 
the politics. From the orders and inſtitutions, 
the laws and cuſtoms of theſe empires and ſtates, 
the ſages of law and of juſtice, in all countries, 
endeavour to deduce the very common laws of 
nature and of nations, as well as the particular 
civil or municipal of kingdoms and provinces. 
From cheſe they draw their arguments and prece- 
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dents in all diſputes concerning the pretended ex- 
cellencies or defaults of the ſeveral ſorts of govern- 
ments that are extolled or decried, accuſed or de. 
fended; concerning the rights of war and peace, 
of invaſion and defence between ſovereign princes, 
as well as of authority and obedience, or ne 
tive and liberty in civil contentions. 
Tet the ſtage of all theſe empires, and "OF 
tions of all theſe heroic actions, and theſe famous 
conſtitutions, (how great or how wiſe ſoever any 
of them are eſteemed) is but a limited compaſs 
of earth, that leaves out many vaſt regions of the 
world, the which, though accounted barbarous, 
and little taken notice of irr ſtory, or by any cele- 
brated authors, yet have a right to come in for 
their voice, in agreeing upon the laws of nature 
and nations, for ought I know, as well as the 
reſt, that have arrogated it wholly to themſelves ; 
and beſides, in my opinion, there are ſome of 
them, that upon enquiry, will be found to have 
equalled or exceeded all the others, in the wiſ- 
dom of their conſtitutions, the extent of their 
conqueſts, and the duration of their __— or 
ſtates. 
The famous feene of the four great monar- 
chies, was the midland part of the world, which 
was bounded on the eaſt by the river Indus, on the 
weſt by the Atlantic ocean; on the north by the 
river Oxus, the Caſpian and the Euxine ſeas, and 
the Danube ; on the ſouth by the-mountain At- 
hs, Ethiopia, Arabia, and from thence to the 
mouth of Indus, by the ſouthern ocean 
It is true that Semiramis and Alex nder are 
faid to have conquered India; but the firſt ſeems 
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only to have ſubdued ſome parts of it, that lie 
upon the borders of that river ; and Alexander's 
atchievements there ſeem rather like a journey 
than a conqueſt ; and though he pierced through 
the country, from Indus to Ganges, yet he left 
even. undiſcovered, the greateſt parts of that 
mighty region, which by the antients was report- 
ed to contain an hundred and eighteen great and 
populous nations, and which, for ought. I know, 
were never conquered by any but by the ow 
ars. 

I reckon neither Scythia nor Arabia for, parts 
of that antient ſcene of action and ſtory ; for 
though Cyrus and Darius entered the firſt, yet 
they ſoon left it, one with the loſs of his honour, 
and the other of his life. And for Arabia, I 
neither find it was ever conquered, or indeed 
well diſcavered or ſurveyed ; nor much. more 
known, than by the commerce of their ſpices and 
perfumes. - I mean that part of it, which is cal- 
led Arabia Foelix, and is environed on three ſides 
by the ſea; for the northern ſkirts, that join to 
Syria, have entered into the conqueſts or com- 
merce of the four great empires; but that which 
ſeems to have ſecured the other, is the ſtony an 
ſandy deſarts, through which no armies can _ for: 
want of water. 

Now if we conſider 40 map of the world, as. 
it lies at preſent before us, ſince the diſcoveries 
made by the navigations of theſe three laſt centu- 
ries, we ſhall eaſily find what vaſt regions there 
are, which have been left out of that antient ſcene 
on all ſides: and: though paſſing for barbarous, 
they have not been eſteemed worth the pens: of 
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any good authors; and ate known only by com- 
mon and poor relations of traders, ſeamen or tra 
vellers; yet by all I have heard, I am inclined to 
Believe that ſome of theſe out-lying - parts of the 
world, however unknown. by the. antients, and 
over-looked by the modern learned, may yet 
have afforded as much matter of action and ſpe- 
culation, as the other ſcene ſo much celebrated in 
ſtory. I mean not only in their vaſt extent, and 
variety of ſoils and climates, with their natural 
productions, but even in the excellent conſtituti- 
ons of laws and cuſtoms, the wiſe and laſting 
foundations of ſtates and empires, and the migh- 
ty flights of conqueſts that have riſen from ſuch 
orders and inſtitutions. 
Now, becauſe the firlt ſcene is Sick a br 
road, and this fo fittle known or traced; I am 
content to take a ſhort ſurvey of our four great 
ſchemes of government or empire, that have 
ſprung and grown to mighty heights, lived ve- 
ry long, and flouriſned much in theſe remote, 
and as we will have it, more ignoble, regions 
of the world: whereof one is at the fartheſt 
degree of our eaſtern longitude, being the king- 
dom of China. The next is at the fartheſt 
weſtern, which is that of Peru. 'The third is 
the utmoſt of our northern latitude, which is 
Scythia-or Tartary. And the fourth is menue n, 
— very far upon the ſoutherrn. 
Por that vaſt continent of Africa, that ex- 
| 2 between mount Atlas and the ſouthern 
ocean; though it be found to ſwarm in peo- 
ple, to abound in gold, to contain many great 


kingdoms, and infinite ſmaller principalities, to 


* 
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be pierced by theſe two famous rivers of the 
Nile and the Niger, to produce a race of men 
that ſeems hardly of the ſame ſpecies with the 
reſt of mankind; yet I cannot find any traces 
of that heroic virtue, that may entitle them to 
any ſbare in this eſſay. For whatever re- 
mains in ſtory of Atlas or his kingdom of old, 
is ſo obſcured with age or fables, that it may go 
along with thoſe of the Atlantic iſlands; though 
know not whether theſe themſelves were by 
Solon or Plato intended for fables or no, or for 
no ! Lelations they had met with among the Egyptian 
1 priefts, and which ente were e r 
ch vi W 
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THE great and antient kingdom of China 
is bounded to the eaſt and ſouth by the ocean, 
to the north by a ſtonewall twelve hundred 
miles long, raiſed againſt the invaſion of the 
Tartars; and to the weſt, by vaſt and un 


_ paſſable mountains or defarts, which the labour 


or curioſity of no mortal man has been ever 
yet known to have pierced through, or given 
any account of, When Alexander would have 


| paſſed the river Ganges, he was told by the 


Indians, that nothing beyond it was inhabited, 


and that all was either impaſſable marſhes, lying 


between great rivers, or ſandy deſarts, or ſteep 
mountains, full only of wild beaſts, but wholly 
deſtitute of mankind : ſo as Ganges was eſteem- 


ed by the antients the bound of the eaſtern world. 


Since the uſe of the compaſs, and extent of na- 


vigation, it is found that there are ſeveral popu- 


lous kindoms lie between Ganges and the deſarts 
or mountains that divide them from China; as 
Pegu, Siam, Cirote, and others, lie in this ſoace; 


coaſting along the borders of great rivers north- 


wards; which are ſaid to run about the length 
of Indus and Ganges, and all of them to riſe from 


one mighty lake in the mountains of Tartary. 


But from none of theſe kingdoms is known any 0- 
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ther way of paſſage or commerce into n e 
by ſea. 9 a 
1 From LoJation, © or the Mogul's countrei abies 
is none other uſual; and ſuch as travel from 
thence by land, are forced to go many degrees 
northward before they turn to the eaſt, to paſs 
many ſavage kingdoms or countries of the Tar - 
tars, to travel through vaſt ſandy deſarts, and o- 
ther prodigious high and ſteep mountains, where 
no carriage of beaſt is able to paſs, but only men 
on foot; and over one mountain particularly 
eſteemed the bigheſt in the world; where the air 
is ſo thin, that men cannot travel over it without 
the danger of their lives; and never in ſummer 
without being . poiſoned by the - ſcent of certain 
herbs that grow upon it; which is mortal when 
they are in flower. After eight or nine months 
journey from the Mogul's court, ſeveral perſons 
have travelled this way, till they came to the wall 
that defends or divides China from Tartary, and 


ſo to the imperial city of Pekin, ſituate in the 
northern parts of this mighty region, which the 


Chineſe call a world by itſelf; and eſteem them- 
ſelves the only reaſonable and civilized people, 
having no neighbours on three ſides; and to thes 
north, only the Tartars, whom they eſteem but 
another ſort of wild and brutiſh men; and therefore 
they ſay in common proverb, That the Chineſe 
only ſee with tuo eyes, and all other men but 
with one. 

By this ſituation, and by a cuſtom or law very 
antient among them, of ſuffering no ſtranger to 
come into their country, or if they do, not per- 

L | | SITE 
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mitting him to go out, or return any more to 
his own, this vaſt continent continued very long, 
and wbolly ůnknown to the reſt of the world; 
and foraſmuch as I can find, was firſt diſcovered 
to us by Paulus Venetus: who about four hun- 
dred years ago, made a voyage from Venice, 
through Armenia, Perſia, and ſeveral parts of 
Tartary, to that- which he names the kingdom of 
Cataya, and to the famous city of Cambalu, as 
he calls them, and after ſeventeen years reſidenee 
of his father and himſelf, in that court of the 
great Cham, returned to Venice, and left ow 
world' 4 large account of this voyage. 
Since his time, and within two or three 15 
dred years, ſeveral miſſionary friers and jeſuits 
have upon devotion or command of their ſuperi- 
ors, ' pierced with infinite pains and dangers 
through theſe vaſt and ſavage regions, ſome from. 
the Mogul's country, ſome through Armenia and 
Perſia, and arrived at Pekin; which I-make no 
queſtion, by comparing all their ſeveral accounts 
and relations, is the ſame famous city that is cal- 
led Cambalu by Paulus Venetus, ſeated in the 
northern provinces of China, which is by him cal- 
led Cataya. The reaſon of this difference in 
names, was, that when Paulus Venetus was there, 
the Cham of Eaſt Tartary, called Cataya, had 
poſſeſſed himſelf, by conqueſt, of ſeveral northern 
provinces of China, as well as that of Pekin, 
where he made his reſidence, and which was like 
the reſt of bis empire, called Cataya, and the 
chief city Cambalu, by a Tartar name. Af- 
ier ſome time all theſe provinces were again reco- 
vered tho the Chineſe, from the Tartars, and re- 
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turned to the old Chineſe appellations; and the 
king of China, who then expelled the Tartar, 
fixed the ſeat of his empire at Pelin, which 
had been formerly at Nankin and at Quit. 


ſay, that the force of his armies lying thereabout, 


might be ready to defend that frontier againſt the 
furious invaſions of the Tartars, whereof they bog 
ſeveral times felt the rage and danger. 
Alfter this recovery, China continued in 110 | 
and proſperous under their own emperors, till a- 
bout the ſixteen hundred and ſixteen, when the 
Tartars again invaded them, and | aſter a long and 
bloody war, of above thirty years, in the end 
made themſelves abſolute maſters; of the-wchole 
kingdom, and ſo it bas ever ſince. continued. 


This region, commonly known by the name of 0 
China, extends about eighteen hundred miles, or 


thirty degrees of northern and ſouthern latitude. 
It is not eſteemed ſo much of longitude; but 
this is more uncertain, the journey through the 


whole country from eaſt to weſt having not, that 


1 find, been ever performed by any European; 
and the accounts taken only from report of the 
natives. Nor is it eaſily agreed, where the ha- 
bitable parts of China determine weſtward, ſite 
ſome authors ſay, they end in mountains, ſtored 
only with wild beaſts and wild men, that have nei 
ther laws nor language, nor other commeree with 
the Chineſe, than by:deſcents ſometimes made up- 
on them, for rapines and for rapes: and other 
authors ſay; there are ſuch inacceſſible mountains 
even in the midſt of China, ſo as the; firſt ac- 


counts may bave left out gleat benen e 
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theſe mountains, which they took for W _ 
border of this kingdom. 

Whatever length it has, which by: none is e- 
Aeemed lefs than twelve or thirteen hundred 
miles, it muſt be allowed to be the greateſt, rich. 
eſt and moſt populous kingdom now known in 
the world; and will perhaps be found to owe its 
riches, force, civility and felicity, to the admirz- 
dle epuſtiturion of i its eee more than any 
other. 113 nette 

This empire aud as of ghet fetal aogdothl 
which at leaſt have been ſo of old, though now 
governed as provinces, by their ſeveral viceroys, 
who yet live in / greatneſs, ſplendor and riches, 
equal to the great and ſovereign kings. In the 
Whole kingdom, are one hundred and forty- 
five capital cities, of mighty extent and"magnift- 
cent building, and one thouſand three hundred 
twenty and one leſſer cities, bift all walled round; 


ie number of villages is infinite, and no coun- 


try in the known world ſo full of inhabitants, 


mor ſo improved by agriculture, by infinite ot 


of numerous commodities, by canals of incredi- 
ble length, eonjunctions of rivers, convenience 


of ways for the tranſportation of all ſorts of 


goods and eommodities from one province to a- 
nother, ſo as no eountry has ſo great trade, 
though, till very lately, they never had any but a- 
mong themſelves; and what here is now foreign 
among them, is not driven by the Chineſe going 
out of their country to manage it, but only by 


the permiſſion of the Portugueſe and Dutch, to 


come and waere skirts * their" ſouthern | 
provinces. ©. * 
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For teſtimonies of their greatneſs, I ſhall only 
add what is agreed of their famous wall, and of 
their city Pekin. The ſtone - wall, which divides 
the northern parts of China from Tartary, is rec- 
koned by ſome twelve, by others nine hundred 
miles long, running over rocks and hills, through 
marſhes and deſerts, and making way for rivers 
by mighty arches, It is forty five foot high, 
and twenty foot thick at the bottom, divided at 
certain ſpaces by great towers. It was built a- 
bout two thouſand years ago, but with ſuch ad- 
mirable architecture, that where ſome gaps have not 
been broken down by the Tartars, upon their ir- 
ruptions, the reſt is ſtill as entire, as when it was 
firſt built. The king, that raiſed this wall, ap- 
pointed a million of ſoldiers, who were liſted and 
paid, for the defence of it againſt the Tartars, 
and took their turns by certain numbers, at cer- 
tain times, for the guard of this frontier. 

The imperial city of Pekin is nothing ſo large 
as ſeveral other cities of China, whereof Nankin 
is eſteemed the greateſt, but is a regular four- 
ſquare; the wall of each fide is ſix miles in 
length, In each of theſe ſides are three gatgy, 
and on each fide of each gate are great palaces. 
or forts for the guards belonging to them, which 
are a thouſand men to each gate. The ſtreets 
run quite croſs, with a thorough view and paſ- 
ſage from each gate to that which is over-againſt 
it in the oppoſite ſide; and theſe ſtreets are ng: 
ed full of ſtately houſes. 

The palace of the emperor is three miles i in 


. conſiſting of three courts, one within 


2 
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| the other, whereof the laſt, where the emperor 
lodges, is four hundred paces ſquare. The o- 
ther two are filled with his domeſtics, officers and 
guards, to the number of. fixteen thouſand per- 
ſons. Without theſe courts are great and delici- 
ous gardens, many artificial rocks and hills, ſtreams 
of rivers drawn into ſeveral canals faced with 
ſquare ſtone, and the whole atchieved with ſuch 
admirable invention, coſt and workmanſhip, that 
nothing antient or modern ſeems to come near it; 
and all ſerved with ſuch magnificence, order and 
ſplendour, that the audience of a foreign ambaſſa- 
dor at Pekin ſeems a ſight as great and noble, 
as one of the triumphs at Rome. 


As other nations are ufually Silinguiſhed 2 


15 e and plebeian, ſo that of China may be 


diſtinguiſhed into learned and illiterate. The laſt 
make up the body or maſs of the people who are 
governed; the firſt comprehends all the magi 
ſtrates that govern, and thoſe who may in time 
or courſe ſucceed them in the magiſtracy; for no 
other than the learned are ever employed in the 
government, nor any in the greateſt charges, 
that are not of thoſe ranks or degrees of learning, 
that make them termed ſages, or INTEL or 
Lekdors among them. 

But to comprehend what this government of 
china is, and what the perſons employed in it, 


were will be a neceſſity of knowing what their 


learning is, and how it makes them fit for go- 
* yernment, very contrary: to what ours in Europe 


is obſerved to do, and the reaſon of ms dite 
rent effects from the lame cauſe. 
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The two great heroes of the Chineſe nation 
were Fohu and Confuchu, whoſe memories have 
always continued among them ſacred and ador- 
ed. Fohu lived about four thoufand years ago, 
and was the firſt founder of their kingdom; the 

ogreſs whereof has ever ſince continued upon 
their records ſo elear, that they are eſteemed by 
the miſſionary Jeſuits unqueſtionable and infalli- 
ble. For after the death of every king, the ſue- 
ceſſor appoints certain perſons to write the memo» 
rable actions of his predeceſſor's reign, and of theſe, 
an epitome is afterwards drawn and entered in- 
to their regiſters. Fohu firſt reduced them from 
the common original lives of mankind, introduc- 
ed agriculture, wedlock, diſtinction of ſexes by 
different habits, laws and orders of government; 
he invented characters, and left ſeveral ſhort ta- 
bles or writings of aſtronomy, or obſervations of 
the heavens, of morality, of phyſic, and politi- 
cal government. The characters he uſed, ſeem 
to have been partly ſtrait lines of different 
lengths, and diſtinguiſhed by different points; 
and partly hieroglyphics; and theſe in time were 
followed by characters, of which each __— 45 
one word, 

In theſe ſeveral ways were for many centuries 
compoſed many books among the Chineſe, in ma- 
ny forts of learning, eſpecially natural and mo- 


ral philoſophy, aſtronomy, We m_ and 


agriculture. 

Something about two | thouſand year ago, 1 
ed Confuchu, the moſt learned, wiſe and virtu- 
ous of all the Chineſe; and for whom both the 


- Ling and the magiſtrates, in his own age, and all 
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of them in the ages ſince, ſeem to have had the 
greateſt deference that has any where been ren · 
dered to any mortal man. He writ many tracts, 
and in them digeſted all the learning of the antients, 
even from the firſt writing or tables of Fohu, at 
leaſt, all that he thought neceſſary or uſeful to man · 
kind, in their perſonal, civil or political capaci- 
ties; which were then received, and ſince proſe- 
euted with ſo great eſteem and veneration, that 
none has queſtioned whatever he writ, but ad. 
mitted it, as the trueſt and beſt rules of opinion 

and life; ſo that it is enough in all ens 
that Confuchu has ſaid it. 

Some time after, lived a king, * to 9 0 a 
new period of time from his own name and reign, 
endeayoured to aboliſh the memory of all that 
had paſſed before him, and cauſed all books to be 
burnt, except thoſe of phyſic and agriculture. 
Out of this ruin to learning, eſcaped, either by 
chance, or ſome private induſtry, the epitomes or 
vegiſters of the ſeveral ſucceſſions of their kings 
ſince Fohu, and Confuchu, or at leaſt a part of 
them, which have lately in France been printed 
in the Latin tongue, with a learned preface, by 
ſome of the miſſionary jeſuits, under the title of 
the works of Confutius. 

After the death of this tyrannous and ambit 
ous king, theſe writings came abroad; and being 
the only. remainders of the antient. Chineſe learn- 
ing, were received with general applauſe, or ra- 
ther veneration: four learned men having long 
addicted themſelves to the ſtudy of theſe books, 
-writ four ſeveral trafts or comments upon them; 


and one of the ſucceeding kings made a law, that 


"> Gs mn os mw wy .,z* 


fouridation, and builds upon, is, that every man 
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no other learning ſhould be taught, ſtudied or exer- 
ciſed, but what was extracted out of theſe five 
books; and ſo learning has ever ſince continued 
in China, wholly confined to the writings of theſe 
five men, or rather to thoſe of their prince of 
philoſophers, the ar: and the renowned Dsl ; 
un. 
. The ſum 4 his writings FRI to be a Ah 
digeſtion of ethics, that is, of all moral virtues,  - 
either perſonal, oeconomical, civil or political; 
and framed for the inſtitution and conduct of 
mens lives, their families and their governments, 


but chiefly of the laſt; the bent of his thoughts 


and reaſonings, running up and down this ſcale, 
that no people can be happy but under good go- 
vernments, and no governments happy but over 
good men; and that for the felicity of mankind, 


all men in a nation, from the prince to the mean» 


eſt peaſant, ſhould endeavour to be good and 


wiſe, and virtuous; as far as his own thoughts, the 


precepts . or the laws of his country, can I} 
inſtruct him. Het 


The chief eh ke ſeems why down; a8 a 


ought to ſtudy and endeavour the improving and 
perfecting of his on natural reaſon, to the great - 


eſt height he is capable, ſo as he may never, or 
as ſeldom as can be, err and ſwerve from the law 


of nature, in the courſe and conducł of his life: 
that this being not to be done without much 
thought, inquiry and diligence, makes ſtudy and 
philoſophy neceſſary : which teaches men what is 
good and what is bad, either in its own nature or 


for theirs; and conſequently what is to be done 
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attain this perfection, are chiefly not to will or 
rural reaſon, nor any thing that is not agreeable 


as our-own. To ſchis end is preſeribed the con- 
ſtant courſe and practice of the ſeveral virtues, 


| ſcope of all Confutius has writ; ſeems aiming on- 
ly at teaching men to live well, and to govern 
well: how parents, maſters and magiſtrates ſhould 


rule, and how children, ſervants and fotze 
_ re- uc £4: ter 


zuttructiuns, for either perſonal, economical, or 
Th political wiſdom and virtue, is diſcourſed by him, 
with great compaſs of -knowlege, excellence of 
| ſenſe, reach of wit, and illuſtrated with elegance 
of ſtile and aptneſs of ſimilitudes and examples, 
ass may be eaſily conceived: by any that can allow 
for the lameneſs and ſhortneſs of tranſlations out 


| | 
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and what to be avoided, by every man in his {6 che 
veral ſtation or capacity. That in this perfeQti- Wl the 


on of natural reaſon, conſiſts the perfection of mi 


body and mind, and the utmoſt or fupreme hap - be 


pineſs of mankind. That the means and rules to © 
deſire any thing but what is conſonant to bis na. 
to the good and bappineſs of other men, as well 
known and agreed fo generally in the world; a- 


mong which, courteſie or civility, and gratitude, 


are cardinal among them. In ſhort, the whole 


Al this, with Wee pense bulls td 


of language and manners of writing, / infinitely 


_ differing from ours. 80 as the man appears to 
have been of a. very: extraordinary genius, of 


mighty learning, admirable virtue, excellent na- 
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ther ſorts are either diſuſed: or ignoble among 
them, all that which we call ſcholaſtic or pole - 
mic, is unknown or unpractiſed, and ſerves, I 
fear, among us, for little more, than to raiſe 
doubts and diſputes, heats and feuds, animoſities 
and factions, in all controverſies of religion or 
government. Even aſtrology and phyſic, and 
chymiſtry, are but ighoble ſtudies, though there 
are many among them that excel in all theſe; 
and the aſtrologers are much in vogue among the 
yulgar, as well as their predictions; the chymiſts 
apply themſelves<hiefly to the ſearch of univerſal 
medicine, for health and length of life, pretend- 
ing to make men immortal, if they can ſind it 
out: the phyſicians excel in the knowlege of the 
pulſe, and of all ſimple medieines, and go little 
further; but in the firſt are ſo ſkeilful, as they 
pretend not only to tell by it, how many hours 
or days a ſick man can laſt, but how many years 
a man in perfect ſeeming health may live, in caſe 


of no accident or violence. And by ſimples they 


pretend to relieve all diſeaſes that nature will al- 
low to be cured. They never let blood, but ſay, 
if the pot boils too faſt, there is no need & lad- 
ing out any of the water, but only of taking a- 
way the fire from under it; and ſo they allay all 
heats of the blood, by abſtinence, diet, and cool- 
ing herbs. 

But all this learning is ignoble and msd 
among them, and the Confutian only eſſential 
and incorporate to their government; into which 
none enters without having firſt paſſed through 
the ſeveral degrees. To attain it, is firſt neceſſary - 
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the knowlege of their letters or characters; and to 
tis muſt be applied at leaſt ten or twelve years 
ſtudy and diligence, and twenty for great perfec. 
© tion init; for by all I can gather out of ſo ma. 
ny authors as have written of China, they haye 
no letters at all, but only ſo many characters ex · 


preſſing ſo many words: theſe are ſaĩd by ſome, 


to be ſixty, by others eighty, and by others ſix- 
ſcore thouſand ; and upon the whole, their writing 
| ſeems to me to be like that of ſhorthand among 


us, in caſe there were a different character invent- 


ed for every different word in our language, 


Their writing is neither from the left hand to the 


right like the European, nor from right to left 
| Ike the Aſiatic languages, but from top to bot- 


tom of the paper, in one {trait line, and then be- 


ginning again at the top till the ſide be full. 


The learning of China therefore conſiſts firſt 


in the knowlege of their language, and next, in 
the learning, ſtudy and practice of the writings 
of Confutius and his four great diſciples; and as 


every man grows more perfect in both theſe, ſo 


he is more eſteemed and advanced; nor is it e- 
nough to have read Confutius, unleſs it be diſco- 
vered by retaining the principal parts of him in 
their memories, and the en of him in their 


lives. 


The learned among them are ee by. 
three degrees; the firſt of them reſembles the ſo- 
phiſters in our colleges after two or three years. 
ſtanding; and this degree is conferred by pub-. 
lic examiners appointed for the purpole ; who go 
| wars the chief cities of each province once a 
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year, and upon ſerutiny, admit ſuch of the can- 
didates, as they approve, to this degree, regiſter 
their names, and give them a wanne 
* firſt form of the learned. 

The ſecond degree is promoted mth. -more 
form; and performed once in three years, in a 

great college brũlt for that purpoſe in the chief 
city of each kingdom; by ſeveral examiners ap- 
pointed by the king, and ſtrict enquiries and queſ- 
tions both of language and learning, and much 
critic upon the ſeveral writings, produced by tbe 
ſeveral pretenders, and ſubmitted to the examin- 
ers. This degree may reſemble that of maſters 
of arts in our colleges, and is conferred with a 
new badge belonging to it. | 

The third-degree n be end to that of 
doctors among us in any of our ſciences, and is 
never conferred bat in the imperial city of Pe- 
kin, with great forms and ſolemnities, after much 
examining; and deliberation of the perſons ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe; and of this degree there 
are never t6 be above three hundred at a timein 
the whole empire, beſides ſuch as are actually in 
the mayiſtracy or government; who are aÞchoſ- 
en out of the | perſons: that have commenced or 
attained this degree of learning. Upon the tak · 
ing each degree, they repair to a temple of Con- 
futius, which is erected in each city, and adjoins 
to the colleges; and there they perform the wor · 
ſhip and ceremonies appointed in honour of his 
ee as the = eee 


"ora perſons all their councils, and all 
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their magiNeurles are compoſed; out of theſe are 
choſen all their chief officers and mandarines, both 
civil and military. With theſe the emperors and 


viceroys of provinces, and generals of armies ad. 


viſe upon all great occaſions; and their learning 
and virtue make them eſteemed more able for hs 
execution and diſcharge of all public employments, 
than the longeſt practice and experience in other 
| countries; and when they come into armies, 
© they are found braver and more generous in ex- 


poſing rheir lives upon all great A th 


{7 the boldeſt ſoldiers of their troops. 
No for the government, it is abſolute —_ | 


ey; there being no other laws in China, but 
the king's orders and commands; and it is like- 
wiſe" pwr je Rill RIO to . vert i in 


blood. F214. 
But all orders and e the king pro- 


| ww through his councils, and are made upon 


the recommendation or petition of the council 
proper and appointed for that affair; ſo that all 
matters are debated, determined, and concluded 
by the ſeveral councils; and then upon their ad 


vices and requeſts made to the king, they are 


ratified and ns oy” him, and ſo ws into 


laws. r ate. 
All great offices of —_ are likewiſe ee 
by the King, upon the ſame recommendations and 
petitions of his ſeveral councils; ſo that none are 
preferred by the humour of the prince himſelf, 


nor by favour of any miniſter, by flattery or 
corruption, but by force or appearance of merit, 


of learning, and of virtue; which, obſerved by 
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the ſeveral councils, gain their —— | 


or petitions to the king. 

The chief officers are either thals of late re- 
ſiding conſtantly. at court, and by whom the 
whole empire is governed, or the provincial of- 
ficers, vieeroys, and magiſtrates or mandarines: 


for the firſt, there are, in the imperial city of Pe- 
kin, fix ſeveral councils; or, as ſome authors af- 


firm, one great council, that divides it ſelf into 
fix ſmaller, but diſtin&t branches. Some differ- 
ence is alſo made by writers, concerning the na- 
wre or the buſineſs of theſe councils. But that 
which ſeems moſt generally agreed, is, that the, 
firſt of theſe fix. is a council of ſtate, by whom 


all officers through the whole kingdom are choſen. 
according to their learning and merit. The ſev 


cond is-the council of treaſury, which has inſpec- 
tion into the whole revenue, and the receipts 
and payments that are made in or out of it. The 
third takes care of the temples, offerings, feaſts, 
and ceremonies belonging to them; as' likewiſe 


of learning, and the ſchools or colleges deſigned 


for it. The fourth is the council of war, which 
diſpoſes of all military offices and honour and 


all matters of war and peace, that is by the king's 


command iſſued: upon their repreſentations, The 
fifth takes care of all the royal or public buildings, 
and of their fleeis. And the ſixth is a council 
or court of juſtice or judicature, in all matte both 
Gn and criminal, | 

Fach of theſe councils has a e ai two 
4 or chief ſecretaries, whereof one ſits at 


_ 1 35 and the other on his left hand; ho 


14 


hes 
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digeſt and regiſter the debates and orders of the 
council. And beſides theſe, there are in each 
council ten counſellors. 

By theſe councils the aha of China's 
governed through all the ſeveral kingdoms that 
compoſe it; and they have in each province par. 
ticular officers, intendants and notaries; from 

whom they receive conſtant accounts, and to 
whom they ſend conſtant inſtructions concerning 
all paſſages or affairs of moment in any of the ſe- 
veral provinces of the kingdom. 

There are, beſides theſe ſix, ſeveral {aller 
councils; as one for the affairs of the king's wo- 
men, for his hauſhold, and his domeſtic chan. 

_ cery or juſtice. But above all, is the council of 
the Colaos, or chief miniſters, who are ſeldom 
above five or ſix in number, but perſons of the 
moſt conſummate prudence and experience; wha 
after having paſſed, with great applauſe, through 
the other councils or governments of provinces, 
are at laſt advanced to this fupreme dignity, and 
ſerve as a privy-council, or rather a Junto, ſitting 
with the emperor himſelf; which is allowed to 
none of the others. To theſe are preſented all 
the reſults or requeſts of the other councils; and 
being by their advice approved, they are by the 

- emperor ſigned and ratified, and fo diſpatched. 

Theſe: are always attended by ſome of the 
chiefeſt and moſt renowned philofophers or ſages 
of the kingdom; who attend the emperor, and 
ſerve him'in receiving all petitions, and give their 
opinions upon them to the emperor or the Calo- 
os; as alſo upon matters of great moment and 
difficulty, when they are conſulted: and theſe 
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ar choſen out of two aſſemblies reſidiog at: Fer | 
kin, and conſi ing of men each; 
choice perſons,- whoſe wi dom and virtue are ge- 
nerally. known and applauded. I hey are em- 
ployed in all matters of learning, and giving ne- 
cellary orders therein 3 keeping all the ; public 
writings, and ordering and digeſting, them; re, 
giſtring all laws. and orders of ſtate; and out of 
theſe are appointed by each ſucceeding king, ſome 
perſons to relate and regiſter the times and acti- 
ons of his predeceſſor. They are at their leiſure 
much given to poetry; in which, they compile the 
praiſes of virtuous men and actions, fatires againſt 
vice, inſcriptions for monuments. and  triumphal 
arches, and ſuch, like compoſitions. And laſſly, 
out of theſe, as they grow in eſteem and fame of 
wiſdom and virtue, are choſen by degrees the 
officers of ſtate, and counſellors in the ſeveral 
councils; and none «ver. arrives to be a Colao, | 
that has not been one of theſe two aſſemblies. . 
Each particular kingdom of the empire has 
the ſame-councils, or ſome very like them for the 
government of that particular province; but there 
is beſides in each, a ſuperintendant, ſent, more 
immediately from court, to inſpect the courſe of 
affairs; a cenſor of juſtice and manners, withous 
whoſe approval, no capital ſentences are to be ex- 
ecuted; and a third officer employed by the em- 
preſs, in the nature of an almoner ; whoſe buſi- 
neſs is only that of charity, and relief of the poor 
and diſtreſſed, and ſetting free priſoners upon 
ſmall debts or offences: there is belides, in each 
province, a particular council, to take care of 
M 3 
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leirnivg," Aua to a pbolnt rules and 1 Kardjners för 
the ſeveral degrees thereof. e 

It were endleſs to Lidberats* alt the excellent 
orders of this ſtate, which ſeem con trived by 2 

reach of ſenſe and Wilden, beyond what we meet 

with, in any other government of che world: 
but by ſome few, | the reſt may be Judged. 
Fach prince of the royal blood has 4 revenue 
aſſigned him, and a city where he is bound to re: 
ſide, and never to ſtir out of it, without the em- 
peror's leave. All degrees of 'people are diſtin: 
guiſhed by their habit, and the ſeveral officers by ſe. 
veral badges upon them: and the colour worn by 

the emperor, which is yellow, is never uſed by a- 

ny other perſon whatſoever. Every houſe has a 

board over the door, wherein is written the 

number, ſex and quality of the perſons living i in 
it: and to a certain number of houſes, one is ap- 
| pointed to inſpect the reſt, and take care that this 
be exaQtly done. None admitted to bear offict 

in any province where he was born, unleſs it be 
military; which is grounded upon the belief, 
that in matters of juſtice men will be partial to 
their friends, but in thoſe of war, men will fight 
| beſt for their. own country. None ever conti. 
nues in any office above three years, unleſs upon 

a new election; and none put out for miſcarriage 

in his office, is again admitted to any employment. 

The two great hinges of all governments, reward 

and punithment, are no where turned with preat- 

er care, nor exerciſed with more bounty and ſe- 
verity. Their juſtice is rigorous upon all offen- 
ces againſt the 1»w, but none more exemplary, 


than upon corruption in Judges. Beſides this, 
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inquifitfok is made into their ignorarice and weak 
neſs, and even into careleſneſs and raſhnefs in 


| their ſentences; and as the Arſt is puniſhed with 
death, ſo theſe are with diſmiſfion and diſgrace! 


The rewards of honour, (beſides thoſe of advance- 
ment), afe conferred by patents from the emperor, 
expreſſing merits and granting privileges, by pil- 
lars of marble with elegant and bonorary inſerip? 
tions; and to merit extraordinary towards the 
prince and country, even by erecting temples; 
offering incenſe, and appointing ' prieſts for the 


ſervice of them. Agriculture is encouraged by 


ſo many ſpecial privileges from the crown, and 
the common laws or cuſtoms'of the country, that 


Whatever wars happen, the tillers of the ground 
are untouched, as if they were ſacred, like prieſts 


in other places; ſo as no country in the world 
was ever known to be fo cultivated, as the 
whole kingdom of China. Honour and reſpect 
is no where paid to nobility and riches ſo much, 
as it is here to virtue and learning, which are e- 
qually regarded, both by the prince and the peo- 
ple: and the advancement to office ofperſons 
only for excelling in thoſe qualities, prevents the 
cankers of envy and faction, that corrupt and de- 
ſtroy ſo many other governments. Every one 
ſeeking preferment here, only by merit, attributes 
to it that of other men. Though the king de the 
moſt abſolute in the world, ſince there are no o- 
ther laws in China but what he makes; yet all 


matters being firſt digeſted and repreſented by his 


councils, the humours and paſſions of the prince 
enter not into the forms or conduct of the go- 
vernment, but his perſonal favours to men of 
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women are diſtributed in the preferments of bis 
bouſhold, or ont of the vaſt revenue that is parti. 
cularly applied to it for ſupport of, the greateſt £x- 


pence and magnificence that appears i in 2 ma | 


of the world... 80 that it, may truly. 
that no king is better, ſerved and dbeyed, _ 


bonoured or rather adored ; and Vang bet. 


ter governed, nor with greater eaſe and felicity, . 
. Upon theſe, foundations; and inſtitutions, by 


ſuch methods and orders, the kingdom of China 


ſeerns to be framed and policed with the utmoſſ 
force and teach of human wiſdom, reaſon. and 
contrivance; . and in practice to excel the very 
ſpeculations of other men, and all thoſe imagina- 
ry ſchemes of the European wits, the. inſtitutions 
of Xenophon, the republic of Plato, Utopia's or 


vaſtneſs, the opulence, the populouſneſs of this 
region, with the caſe and facility where with it is 
governed, and the length of time this government 
has run. The laſt is three times longer than that 
of the Aſſyrian monarchy, which was thirteen 
hundred years, and the longeſt period of any go- 
vernment we meet with in ſtory, The numbers 
of people and of their forces, the treaſures, and 
revenues. of the crown, as well as. wealth and 
plenty of the ſubjects, the magnificence of their 
public buildings and works would be incredible, 
if they were not confirmed by the concurring 14 
timonies of Paulus Venetus, Martinius Kerche- 
rus, with ſeueral other relations, in Italian, Por- 
tugueſe and Dutch; either by miſſionary friers, 


or perſons employed thither upon trade or embaſ- 


Ocecana's of our modern writers. And this 
will perhaps be allowed by any that conſiders the 
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ſes upon that occaſion: yet the whole goyerme 
ment is repreſented, as a 8 with as 
much facility, order and quiet, as a common 
family; though ſome writers affirm the; number 
of people in China, before the laſt Tartar wars, 
to have been above two hundred millions. In- 


deed the canals cut through the country, or made 


by conjunctions of rivers, are fo infinite, and of 
ſuch lengths, and ſo perpetually filled with boats 
and veſſels of all kinds, that one writer believes 
there are near as many people in theſe, and che 
ſhips where with their havens are filled, who live 
ypon the water, as thoſe upon the land. 

It is true, that as phyficians ſay, the higheſt 
degree of health in a body, ſubjects it to the 
greateſt danger and violence of ſome diſeaſe; ſo 
the perfection of this Covernenent: or conſtitution, 


of their ſirvation, upon ſuch a neighbour as the 


Tartars. For theſe, by the hardneſs and poverty 
of their country and their lives, axe the boldeſt and 
fierceſt people in the world, and the moſt enter- 
prizing. On the other fide, the ęexcellenge of 
the Chineſe wit and government renders them, 
by great eaſe, plenty and luxury, in time effe- 


minate, and thereby expoſes them to frequent 


attempts and invaſions of their ſavage neighbours. 
Three ſeveral times, upon their regords, the 
Tartars have conquered great paris of the king- 
dom of China, and after long eſtabliſtments there, 
have been expelled. Till, as we ſaid before, a+ 
bout the year ſixteen hundred, they atchieved the 
complete and entire conqueſt of the whole empire, 
after a bloody war of above thirty yeats. But 
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the force of this conſtitution and government ap- 
pears in no circumſtance or light, ſo great a8 in 
this, that it has waded ſafe through ſo great tem. 
peſts and inundations, as ſix changes of race a. 
mong their kings by civil wars, and four con- 
queſts by foreign and barbarous forces. For un- 
der the preſent Tartar kings, the government 
continues ſtill the ſame, and in hands of the Chi. 
neſe learned; and all the change that appears to 
- have been made by ſuch a ſtorm or revolution, 
has been only, that a Tartar race ſits upon the 
throne inſtead of a Chineſe; and the cities and 
ſtrong places are garriſoned by Tartar ſoldiers, 
who fall by degrees into the manners, cuſtoms 
and language of the Chineſe, So great a reſpecd, 
or rather veneration, is paid to this wiſe and ad- 


mirable conſtitution, even by its enemies and in- 


vaders, that both civil uſurpers, and foreign eon- 


querors, vie with emulation, who ſhall make 


greateſt court, and give moſt ſupport to it, find · 
ing no other means to ſecure their own ſafety 
and eaſe, by the obedience of the people, than 
the eſtabliſhment and preſervation of their antient 
conſtitutions and government. 

The great idea which may be concelind of 
the Chineſe wiſdom and knowlege, as well as 
their wit, ingenuity and civility, by all we either 
read or ſee of them, is apt to be leſſened by their 
groſs and ſottiſh idolatry; but this itſelf is only 
among the vulgar or illiterate, who worſhip af- 
ter their manner, whatever idols belong to each 
city, or village, or family ; and the temples and 
prieſts belonging to them are in uſual requeſt a- 


mong the common r and their women. 
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1 But the learned adore the ſpirit of the world, 
n which they bold to be eternal; and this without 
temples, idols, or prieſts. And the emperor only 
is allowed to ſacrifice at certain times, by himſelf 
15 or his officers, at two temples in the tvb imperi- | 
al cities of Pekin and Nankin; one dedicated to 
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1 heaven, and the other to the earth. 8 
This I mention, to ſhew how the furtheſt eaſt | 


„nnd weſt may by found to agree in notions of 
\ WW divinity, as well as in excellence of eivil and po- 

ſs litic conſtitutions, by paſſing: at one leap fr * 
d r PII W thai eo Pas. is 0 91727 
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| % — known” enough, chat about . 
ſdurteen hundred and eighty- four, Alonſo Say- 
chez, © maſter of à Spaniſh veſſel, that uſually 
traded from thoſe: coaſts to the Canaries and Ma- 
dera's, was in his paſſage between theſe iſlands, 
ſurpriſed with a furious ſtorm at eaſt, ſo violent, 
that he was forced to let his ſhip drive before it 
without any fail; and ſo black, that within twen- 
ty eight days he could not take the height of the 
ſun. That he was at length caſt upon a ſhore, 
but whether iſland or continent, he could not tell, 
but full of ſavage people. That after infinite 
oils, dangers and miſeries of hunger and ſickneſs, 
he made at length one of the Tercera iſlands, 
with only five men left of ſeventeen he carried 
out; and meeting there with the famous Colum- | 
bus, made him ſuch relations, and ſo pertinent 
accounts of his voyage, as gave occaſion for the 
diſcovery of America, or the weſt. Indies, by 
this man ſo renowned in our modern ſtory. 
Whatever predictions have been ſince found 
out, or applied towards the diſcovery of this 
new world, or ſtories told of a certain prince 
in Wales, having run the ſame fortune, or of the 
antient Carthaginians, I do not find, by all I have 
read upon this ſubject, any reaſon to believe, 
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| that any mortals, from Europe to Afiics, had 


erer traced theſe unknown paths of that weſt⸗ 
ern ocean, or left the leaſt foot · ſteps of having 
diſcovered thoſe countries, before Alonſo Sanchez 

and his eræ w-. Upon the arrival of the Spaniards 
mere with Columbus, they found, nature as nax- 
ed as the inhabitants; in moſt parts no thought 
of buſineſs, further than the moſt natural plea- 
ſures and neceſſities of life; nations divided by 
natural bounds of rivers, rocks or mountains, or 
difference of language; quarrels among them on- 
ly for hunger or - luſt; the command in Wars 
given to the ſtrongeſt or the braveſt; and in peace 
taken up or exerciſed by the boldeſt among them; 
and their lives commonly ſpent in the moſt inno- 


cent entertainments, of 8 kings ing 


or in the moſt careleſs leiſure. 
There were among them ny W 
that ſeemed to have grown up, from the original 
of paternal dominion, and ſome communities 
with orders and laws; but the two great domini- 
ons, were thoſe of Mexico and Peru, which had 
arrived to ſuch extent of territory, power and 
riches, that amazed thoſe, who had been exdbugh 
acquainted with the greatneſs and ſplendor of the 
European kingdoms. And I never met with a- 
ny ſtory ſo entertaining, as the relations of the 
ſeveral learned Spaniſh jeſuits and others, con- 
cerning theſe countries and people, in their na- 
tive innocence and ſimplicity, Mexico was ſo 
vaſt an empire, that it was well repreſented by the 
the common anſwer of the Indians, all along that 
coaſt, to the Spaniards, hen they came to any 
3 e $100 et can 1d e * 
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part, and aſked the people whether they were un 
der Montezuma, Quien noes eſclavo de Monte. 
zuma or, "who is not a ſlave of Mont auma 
As if they thought the whole world was ſo. They 
might truly call it ſlave, for no dominion was e. 
ver ſo abſolute, ſo tyrannous, and ſo cruel as his 
Among other tributes impoſed en the people, one 
was of men to be ſaerificed every year te an ugly 
deformed idol, in the great temple of Mexico. 
Such numbers as the king pleaſed of poor victims, 
were laid upon ſuch extents of cities or villages, 
or numbers of inhabitants, and there choſen by 
lot, to ſatisfy ſuch bloody and inhuman taxes. 
Theſe were often influenced by the prieſts, who 
when they ſaw men grow negligent, either in re- 
fpe& to themſelves, or devotion to- their idols, 
vould ſend to tell the king, that the gods were 
hungry, and thereupon, the common tribute was 
ralſed; ſo as that year the Spaniards landed and 
invaded Mexico, there had been above thirty thouſ- 
and men ſacrificed to this cruel ſuperſtition. And 
this was ſaid to have given great occaſion for the 
eaſy conqueſts of the Spaniards, by the willing 
revolts and ſubmiſhons of we . to any new 
- The eee e eee de 5 
the general hatred 'and averſion -of the people in 
that empire to Atahualpa, who being a baſlard of 
the Ynea's family, had firſt by practices and ſub- 
tilty, end afterwards by cruelty and violence, 
raiſed himſelf to the throne of Peru, and cut off, 
with mercileſs cruelty, all the maſculine-race of 
the true royal blood, that were at man's eſtate, 
or near it, after that line had laſted pure and {a 
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ered, and reigned with unſpeakable felicity, both 
to themſelves and their e FAO 


hundred years. 


This kingdom is faid to "ES add near 
ſeven hundred leagues in length, from north to 
ſouth, and about an hundred and twenty in 
breadth; it is bounded on the weſt by the Paci - 


| file ocean; on the eaſt by mountains impaſſable 


for men or beaſts, and as ſome write, even birds 
themſelves; the height being ſuch, as makes their 


tops always covered with ſnow, even in that warm 


region. On the north it is bounded with a great 


river, and on the ſouth by another, which ſepa- 


rates it from the province of n, chat renches 
to the Megallen ſtraĩits. 


The kingdom of Peru deduced | its cha Got a 


their great heroes, Mango Copac, and his wife 
and ſiſter Coya Mama, who are ſaid to have firſt 
appeared in that country, near a mighty lake, 
which: is ſtill ſacred with them upon this occaſion. 


- Before this: time, the people of theſe countries 
are reported to have lived like the beaſts among 

them, without any traces or orders, laws 
gion, -without other food thaw from the 


reli· 


the herbs, or what game they could catch, without 
further proviſion than for preſent hunger, wich- 
out any clothing or houſes, but dwelt in rocks or 


caves, or tees; to be ſeeure from wild beaſts, or 


in tops of hills, if they were in fear of fierce neigh- 
bours. When Mango Copac, and his: ſifter, 
came firſt into theſe naked lands, as they were 


perſons of excellent ſhape and beauty, ſo they 
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terwards the uſual habit of the Tnca's, by which 
name they called themſelves. They told the 
people who came firſt about them, that they 
were the ſon and daughter of the Sun, and that 
their father, taking pity of the miſerable conditi- 
on of mankind, had ſent them down to reclaim 
them from thoſe beſtial lives, and to inſtruct them 
how to live happily and ſafely, by obſerving ſuch 
laws, cuſtoms and orders, as their father the Sun 
had commanded theſe his children to teach them; 
The great rule they firſt taught was: That every 
man ſhould live according to his reaſon, and con- 
ſequently, neither ſay nor do any! thing to others, 
that they were not willing others ſhould ſay or 
do to them, becauſe it was againſt all common 
reaſon, to make one law for ourſelves, and ano- 
ther for other people, | And this was- the great 
principle of all their morality. - In the next place, 
that they ſbould worſhip the Sun, who took care 
of the whole world, gave life to all creatures, 
and made the plants grow, and the herbs fit for 
food to maintain them; and was ſo careful and 
ſo good, as to ſpare no pains of his own, but to 
to go round the world every day, to inſpect and 
provide for all that was upon it, and had ſent 
theſe his two children down on purpoſe, ſor the 
good and happineſs of mankind, and to rule 
them with the ſame care and goodneſs that he did 
the world. After this, they taught them the 
arts moſt neceſſary for life, as Mango Copac, to 
ſow mayz, or the common Indian grain, at cer- 
tain ſeaſons, to preſerve it againſt others, to build 
houſes againſt 'inclemencies' of air,/ and danger of 
wild beaſts; to diſtinguiſh themſelves by wedlock 
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into ſeveral families, to clothe themſelves, ſo as 
to cover their nakedneſs, to tame and noutiſti 
ſuch creatures as might be of common uſe and 
ſuſtinence. Coya Mama taught the women 
to ſpin and weave both cotton, and certain 
coarſe woolls of ſome beaſts among them. 
With theſe inſtructions and inventions they 
were ſo much believed in all they ſaid, and ador- 
ed for what they did and taught of common uti- 
lity, that they were followed by great numbers of 
people, obſerved and obeyed like ſons of the Sun, 
ſent down from heaven to inſtruct and govern 
them. Mango Copac had in his hand a rod of 
gold, about two foot long, and five inches round. 
He ſaid, that his father, the Sun, had given it 
him, and bid him when he travelled northward 
from the: lake; he ſhould, every time he reſted, 
ſtrike this wand down upon the ground, and where 
at the firſt ſtroke it ſhould go down to the very 
top, he ſhould there build a temple to the Sun, 
and fix the ſeat of his government. 
This fell out to be in the vale of Cozco, where 
he founded that city, which was head of this great 
kingdou of Pr. Vt 175 5 93 20d 
Here he divided his company into two colonies 
or plantations, and called one the high Caſco, ani 
the other the low, and began here to be arlaw- - 
giver to theſe people. In each of theſe were at 
firſt a thouſand families, which he cauſed all to be 
regiſtred; with the numbers in each. This he 
did by ſtrings of ſeveral colours, and knots of 
ſeveral kinds and colours upon them, by which, 
both accounts were kept of things and times, and 
bn 0 p let 5 r ory 
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as much expreſſed of their minds, as was neceſſa- 
ry in government, where neither letters nor mo- 
ney, nor conſequently . diſputes of avarice, with 
their conſequences, ever entered. 
ie inſtituted decurions through both theſe colo- 
mies, that is, one over every ten families, another 
over fifty, a third over a hundred, a fourth over 
five hundred, and a fifth over .a thouſand! and 
to this laſt, they gave the name of a curaca or go. 
vernor. Every decurion was a cenſor, a patron, 
and a judge or arbiter in ſmall controverſies among 
thoſe under his charge. They took care that e. 
very one cloathed themſelves, laboured, and lived 
according to the orders given them by the Ynca's, 
from their father the Sun; among which one was, 
that none who could work, ſhould be idle, more 
than to reft after labour; and that none who 
could not work, by age, ſickneſs, or invalidity, 
mould want, but be maintained by the others pains. 
Theſe were ſo much obſerved, that in the whole 
empire of Peru, and during the long race of the 
Inca kings, no beggar was ever known, and no 
woman ever ſo much as went to ſee a neighbour, 
but with their work in their hands, which they 
followed all the time the viſit laſted. - Upon this, 
I remember a ſtrain of refined civility among 
_ _ »thetn, which was, that when any woman 
ent to ſee another of equal, or ordinary birth, 
ſhe worked at her own work in the other's houſe, 
but if ſhe made a" viſit to any of the Pallas's, 
Which was the name by which they called all the 
women of the royal blood, as Vnca's was that of 
te men, then they immediately deſired the Palla 
to give them a piece of her own work, and the 
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viſit paſſed in working for her. Idleneſs, ſen- 
tenced by the decurions, was puniſhed by ſo ma- 
ny ſtripes in public, and the diſgrace” was more 
ſenſible than the pain. Every colony had one ſu- 
preme judge, to whom the lower decurions re- 
mitted great and difficult caſes, or to whom, in 
fuch caſe, the criminals appealed. But every 
decurion that concealed any crime of thoſe under 
kis charge above a day and a night, became gui 
ty of it, and liable to the ſame puniſhment. 
There were laws or orders likewife againſt theft, 
mutilations, murders, difobedience to officers, 
and adulterers; for every man was to have one 
awful wife; but had the liberty of keeping other 


vVomen if he could. The puniſhment of all crimes 


was either corporal pains, or death, but com- 
monly the laſt, upon theſe two reaſons which 
they gave; firſt, that all crĩmes, whether great 
or ſmall; were of the ſame nature, and deſerved 
the ſame puniſhment, if they were "committed a- 
gainſt the divine commands, which were ſent tbem 
down from the Sun: next, that to puniſh any 


man in his poſſeſſions or charges, and legve him 


alive, and in ſtrength and liberty, was to leave 


an ill mam more incenſed, or neceſſitated to com- 


mit new crimes. On the other ſide, they never 
forfeited the charge or poſſeſſions of a fon, for 
his father's offences, but the judges only remon- 
ſtrated to him the guilt and puniſhment of them 
for bis warning or example. Theſe orders had 
ſo great force and effect, that many times a 
whole year 1 en the « execution of one 
criminal * O41 n 
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52 Of Herxorc VirxTuE. 
- There is no doubt, but that which contributes 
much to this great order in the ſtate,” was the dif 
uſe of other poſſeſſions: than what were neceſſary 
to life, and the eminent virtue of their firſt great 
bero, or legiſlator, which ſeemed to have been 
entailed upon their whole race, in the courſe of 
their reign: ſo as in the whole length of it, it is 
reported among them, that no true Inca was ever 
found guilty or puniſhed for any erime. Thus 
particular qualities have been obſerved in old 
Rome, to be conſtant in the ſame families for ſe- 
veral hundred. years; as goodneſs, clemency, love 
of the people, in that of the Valeri; ; haughtinels, 
pride, cruelty, and Iatred of the people, in that 
of the Appti, which may come from the force of 
blood, of education, or example. It is certain 


no government was ever eſtabliſhed and continu - 


ed by greater examples of virtue and ſeverity, 
nor any ever gave greater teſtimonies, than the 
Vnca's, of an excellent inſtitution, by the pro- 
greſſes and ſucceſſes, both in the propagation and 


extent of empire, in force and plenty, in great- 
neſs and magnificence of all public works, as tem- 


ples, palaces; high-ways, bridges, and all proviti- 


ons neceſſary to common eaſe, ſafety, and utility 


of human life: ſo as ſeveral of the jeſuits, and 


particularly Acoſta, are either ſo juſt or ſo pre. 


ſuming, as to prefer the civil conſtitutions of Man- 


go Copac before thoſe of Lycurgus, Numa, So- 


lon, or any other law-givers, ſo celebrated ak ie 
more known parts of the world. 1 
To every colony was aſſigned ſuch a nh 
of land, whereof one part was appropriated to 
the ſun; ; a ſecond to the __—_— orphans, poor, 
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old or err 2 third t the + pee thai» 
nance of every family, according to their num- 
ber; and a fourth to the Inca. In this order the 
whole was tilled, and the harveſt or produtt laid 
up in ſeveral granaries; out of which it was · diſ- 
tributed by officers to that purpoſe, according to 
the ſeveral uſes for which ãt was deſigned, and 
new ſeed: iſſued out at the ſeaſon for the tillage. 

Every decurion, beſides the office of a cenſor 
and judge, had that likewiſe of a patron or ſolici- 
tor, for relief of the neceſſities or wants of thoſe 
under his charge. They were bonnd to give into 
the public regiſters, an account of all that were 
born and of all that died under their charge. 
None was "ſuffered to leave the colony or peo- 
ple he was born in, without leave, nor to change 
the habit commonly uſed in it, by ſome parts or 
marks . whereof thoſe. of each province were dif- 
tinguiſhed, None to marry out of it, no more 
than the Vnca's out of their own blood. 
The Luca that reigned, was called Capa Ynea, 
which the Spaniards interpret Solo Sennor, or 
only Lord; He ever married the firſt of his fa- 
male kindred, either ſiſter, niece, or couſm, to 
preſerve the line the pureſt they could. Once in 
two years he aſſembled all the unmarried Vncas, 
men above twenty, and women above ſixteen 
years old, and there in publie married all ſuch as 
he thought fit, by giving each of their bands one 
to the other. The ſame was done among the 
vulgar, by the curaca of each people. 

Every family at their time of meals, eat with 
their doors open, ere wN: Fer _ tem- 
perance and — | 
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n By theſe and other ſuch laws and inſtitutions, il ed, 
S Mango Copac firſt. ſettled bis government or ane 
kingdom in the colonies :of -Cozco, which were 
in time myltiplied-into many others, by tbe wil. 
ling confluence and recourſe of many ſeveral:pec- 
ple round about him, allured by the divine au- 
. thority of his orders, by the ſweetneſs and cle. 
- mency of his reign, and by the felicity of all that 
ed under it; and indeed, the whole govern. 
ment of this race of the Ynca's, was rather like 
that of a tender father over his children, or a 
juſt, careful, and well-natured guardian over pu- © 

pils, chan of a lord or commander over ſlaves or 
ſubjects. By which they came to be ſo honour WW " 
ed and adored, that it was like ſacrilege for any I i 
common perſon ſo much as te touch the Ynea 
6 
f 
5 


1 


without his leave; which was given as a grace to 
thoſe. who ſerved him well, or to new 00s 
hat ſobmitted to him. 
After the extent of his kingdom into great 2 
| paſſes of territory round: Cozco,. by voluntary fub- 
miſſion of the people, as: to ſome! evangelical, ra- 
ther than legal doctrines or inſtitutions; Mango 
- Copac aſſembled. all his curaca's, and told him; 
that his father the Sun had commanded to extend 
bis inſtitutions and orders as far as he was able, 
for the good and happineſs of mankind; and for 
that purpoſe, with armed troops to go to thoſe 
remoter parts that had not yet received them, 
and to reduce them to their obſervance. That 
the Sun had commanded him to offend none that 
would ſubmit. to him, and thereby accept of the 
divine bounty but, to diſtreſs only ſuch as refub 
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4, without killing any that did not aſſail them, 6 
and then to do it juſtly in iber own defence. * — 
Por chis deſign he formed and aſſembled troops — 
of wen; armed both with offenſive, and chieffi © © 
ich defenſive weapons. He eat them into the 
order of decurions, in the ſame manner as he had 
done families; to every ten men was one officer, 
another to fifty, and another to one hundred, 
and a fifth to a thouſand. There was à ſixth 
over five thouſand, and a ſeventh as a general 
over ten t ehr firſt army was 
compoſed. [90 

With this and otter fuck armes, he reduced 
many new territories under his empire, declar-. - 
ing to every people he approached, the ſame 
things he had done firſt to thoſe that came about 
him near the lake; and offering them the benefit 
of the arts he had taught, the orders he had in- 
ſtituted, the protectiop he had given his ſubjects, 
and the felicity they enjoyed under it. Thoſe 
who ſubmitted were received into the ſame rights 
and enjoyments with the reſt of his ſubjects. Thoſe 
who-refuſed were diſtreſſed, and purſued by his in 
forces till they were neceſſitated to accept : 
offers and conditions. He uſed no offenſive 
e, weapons againſt any till they attacked them, and 
x MW then defenſive only at firſt, till the danger and 
e ſlaughter of his men grew otherwiſe unavoidable; 
„chen he ſuffered his" forces to fall upon them, and 
it kill without mercy, and not to ſpare even thoſe 
at that yielded themſelves, after having ſo long and 
e obſtinately reſiſted. © Thofe who ſubmitted: after 
h MW the firſt! chreats or diſtreſſes, or bloodleſs oppoli- 55 
6 WW. tion, he received into grace, ſuffered them to 
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touch his ſacred perſon; made great and common 
feaſts for: them and his own ſoldiers together for 
ſeveral days, and then, incorporated them into the 
body of his empire, and men can of then 
cloaths to wear, and corn to ſo Ww. 

By theſe ways, and ſuch — vn and 
by the length of his reign, he ſo far extended his 
dominions, as to divide them into four provinces, 
over each whereof he appointed an Vnca to be a 
viceroy, having many ſons grown. fit for com- 
mand; and in each of them eſtabliſned three ſu- 
preme councils, the firſt of juſtice, the ſecond of 
war, and the third of the revenue, of which one 
Inca was likewiſe preſidents, which when 
ever after. 

At the end of a 6 nd Mad, reign, Man 
go Copac fell into the laſt period of his life: up- 
on the approach whereof, he called together all 
| his children and grand-children, with his eldeſt 
ſon, to whom he left his kingdom; and told 
them, that for his own part be was going to re- 
poſe himſelf with his father the 8un, from whom 
he came; that he adviſed and charged them all 
to go on in the paths of reaſon and virtue which 
he had taught them, till they followed him the 
| ſame journey; that by this courſe only they 
would prove. themſelves to be true ſons of the 
Sun, and be as ſuch. honoured and eſteemed. 


| He gave the ſame charge more eſpecially, and 


more earneſtly to the,Ynca his ſucceſſor, and com- 
manded him to govern his. people according to 
his example, and the | precepts he had received 
from the Sun; and to do it always with juſtice, 
mercy, piety, clemency, and care of the poor; 
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Of Hzxorc Vixtus 157 
and when he the prince ſhould go in time to reſt 
with his father the 8un, that he ſhould give the 
ame inſtructions and exhortations to his ſucceſſor. 
And this form was accordingly. uſed in all the 
ſucceſſions of the race of the'Ynea's, which laſt. 


ed eight hundred years with the ſame orders, 


rn ,... 
ſtate. 


1 will fy nothing of the e e. 
cence and riches of their buildings, palaces, or 


temples, eſpecially thoſe of the Sun ; of the ſplen- 


dour of their court, their wiwiphs” after victo- 
ries, their huntings and feaſts, their military ex- 
erciſes and honours. But as teſtimonies of their 


grandeur, mention only two of their high-ways, 


whereof one was five hundred leagues, plain and 
levelled through mountains, rocks and valleys, 
ſo that a carriage might drive through that whole 
length without difficulty. Another very long 
and large, paved all with cut or ſquared ſtone, 
and ſet with trees, whoſe branches gave ſhade, 
and the fruits food to all that paſſed. | 

I ſhall end this ſurvey of their government, 
with one remark upon their religion, which is, 
that though the vulgar worſhipped only the Sun, 
yet the Amauta's, who were their ſages or philoſo- 
phers, taught, that. the ſun was only the great 


miniſter of Pachacamac, whom they adored in the 


firſt place, and to whom a great and ſumptuous 
temple was dedicated. This word is interpreted 
by the Spaniard, anima dor del mundo: or, he 
that animates or enlivens the world, and ſeems 


to be yet a more refined notion of the deity, tan 


O 
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that of the Chineſe, who adored the ſpirit and 
ſoul of the world. By. this principle of their reli. 
gion, as all the others of their government and 
policy, it muſt, I think, be allowed, that human 
nature is the ſame in theſe remote, as well as the 
other more known and celebrated parts of the 
world. That the different governments of it are 
framed and cultivated by as great reaches, and 
ſtrength, of reaſon and of wiſdem, as any of ours, 
and ſome of their frames leſs ſubje& to be ſhaken 
by the paſſions, factions, and other corruptions, 
to which thoſe. in the middle ſcene of Europe 
and Aſia have been ſo often and ſo much expoſed, 
That the ſame cauſes produce every where the 
lame effects, and that the ſame: honours and obe- 
dience are in all places but conſequences or tri. 

butes paid to the ſame heroic virtue, or tranſcend- 
ent genius, in what parts ſoever, or under 


What climates of the world it fortunes to appear. 
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TRE third ſurvey I propoſed to make in this 


eſſay upon heroic virtue, was that of the northern 
region, which hes without the bounds of the Eux- 


me and Caſpian ſeas, the river Oxus to the eaſt, 


and the Danube to the weſt, which by the Greeks 
and Romans was called all by ene genera] name 


of Scythia, and little known to any princes of the 
four great monarchies, otherwiſe than by the de- 


feats or diſgraces received in their expeditions a- 
gainſt theſe fierce inhabitants of thoſe barren 
countries. Suelr was the fatal overthrow of 
Cyrus and his army, by the eaſtern Seythians, 


ern. e 

This vaſt region which la from thgnorth- 
eaſt ocean, that bounds Cataya and China to the 
north-weſt, that waſhes the coaſts of Norway, 
Jutland, and ſome northern parts of Germany, 
though compriſed by the antients under the eom · 
mon name of Scythia, was diſtinguiſhed into the 
Aſiatic and the European, which are divided by 


the river Tanais, and the mountains out of which 


it riſes. Thoſe numerous nations may be called 
the eaſtern Scythians, who lie on that {ide of the 
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160 Of HERole VIER Tru x. 
- 'Tanais, or at leaſt the Volga, and thoſe the weſt. 
ern that lie on this. Among the firſt, the Maf- 
ſagetae were the moſt known or talked of by the 
antient writers: and among the laſt, the Getae 
and the Sarmatae. The firſt is now comprehend. 
ed under the general name of great Tartary, 
and the ſecond under thoſe of the leſſer Tartary, 
Muſcovy, Poland, Sweden, and Denmark; the 
two laſt ſtyling themſelves kings: of the Gotls and 
Vandals. 
Ho far this vaſt territory is inhabited north - 
ward by any race of mankind, I think none pre 
tend to know, nor from how remote corners of 
thoſe frozen mountains, ſome of thoſe fierce na- 
tions firſt crept out, whoſe force and arms have 
been ſo known and felt by -all the reſt of what 
was of old called the habitable world. 
Whether it be that the courſe of conqueſt has 
run generally from the north to the ſouth, as 
from the harder upon the ſofter, or from the 
poorer vpon the richer nations, becauſe men com- 
monly attack with greater fierceneſs and courage 
than they defend, being in one ſpirited by deſire, 
and in the other uſually damped by fear; I can- 
not tell; but certain it is, how celebrated ſoever 
the four great monarchies have been, by the 
writings of ſo many famous authors, who have e- 
ternized their fame, and thereby their own; yet 
there is no part of the world that was ever ſub- 
ject to Aſſyrian, Perſian Greek, or Roman em- 
pires, except perhaps ſome little iſlands, that has 
not been ravaged and conquered by ſome of thoſe 
northern nations, whom they reckoned and de. 
ſpiſed as barbarous; nor where new empires, 


any preſent records of ſtory. His at 
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kingdoms, principalities, or governments, have 
not been by them erected upon the ruins of the 
old; which may juſtly mortify the pride of man · 
kind, the depths of their reaſonings, the reach 
of their polities, the wiſdom of their laws, and 


force of their diſcipline, and may be allowed 
for a great beende de mn 


ver art. i 

It is er in wen that the Sevthlans con- 
quered the Medes, during the period of that race 
in the Aſſyrian empire, and were maſters of Aſia 
for fifteen years, till they returned home upon 
domeſtic. occaſions. That Cyrus was beaten and 


flain by their fury and revenge, under the lead. 


ing of a Woman, whofe wit and conduct made a 
great figure in antient ſtory; that the Romans 


were defeated by the Parthians, who were of the 


cen race. 
But the denn deren ofahe . nee 


and Tartars, I eſteem to have been Tamerlane 


and whether he was the: ſon, of a ſhepherd or a 


king, to bave been the greateſt, conqueror that 


was ever in the world, at leaſt that appears upon 
lis atebhiedements 
were great upon China, where he ſubdued many 


provinces, and forced their king to ſuch conditi - 
ons of a peace, as he was content to impoſe. 
He made war againſt the Muſcovites with the 


fame ſucceſs, and partly by force, partly by con- 


ſent, gained a paſlage through their territories 
for that vaſt army, which he led againſt Bajazet, 


then the terror of the world. He conquered: 


fenen up 
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162 Of Hexorc VigTve. 
the Helleſpont, which'he croſſed; and made a vis 
fit to che poor Greek emperor at Conſtantinople, 
who had fent to make alliance wich him upon his 
firſt invaſion of Bajazet, at whoſe mercy this prince 
then almoſt lay, with'the'ſmall remainders of the 
Grecian empire. -Nothing was greater or more 
heroical in this vitorious Tamerlane, than the 
faith and honour wherewith he obſerved- this al: 

Hance with the Greeks; for having been received 
| at' Conſtantinople with "al che ſubmiſſions that 
could be made him, having viewed and admired 
the greatneſs and ſtructure of that noble city, 
and ſaid, it was fit to make the ſeat for the em 
pire of the world, and having the offer of it free. 
ly made to bim by the Greeks to poſſeſs for his 
own, yet after many honours exchanged between 
theſe two princes, he left this tity in the freedom, 
and the Greek emperor in the poſſeſſions, he found 

them; went back into Aſia, and in bis return 
conquered Syria, Perſia, and India, where the 
great Moguls have ever boaſted to be the race of 
WToamerlane. Aﬀter all cheſe conqueſts he went 
home; and paſſed the reſt-of bis age in bis own 
native kingdom, and died a fair and natural 
deatb, which was a ſtrain of felicity as well as 
greatneſs,” beyond any of the conquerors of the 
four renowned monarchies of the world. He 
was without queſtion a great and heroic genius, 
of great juſtice, exact diſcipline, generous bounty, 
and much piety, adored one God, though he 
was neither Chriſtian, Jew, nor Mahometan, 
and deſerves a nobler character than could be al- 
lowed by modern writers to any perſon of a na- 
tion ſo ualike themſelves;- 
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pPhbe Turks were another race of theſe Scy- 
chians, their original countries being placed by 
ſome upon the north-eaſt, by others upon the 
north · weſt coaſt of the Cafpian ſea, and perhaps 

both may have contributed to furniſh ſuch num- 

bers as have over run ſo great a part of Europe; 

Aſia, and Africa. But T ſhall have occaſion to 

ſay me, Wenn ther qr aces W 

ſectio nm 

That part of Seythin tat bes heben hs 

two rivers of the Volga and Boriſthenes; where- 

of the one runs into the Caſpian, and the other 

into the Euxine i ſea, was the ' ſeat of the Getae, 

whom Herodotus mentions, as then known by 

the name of Getae Immortales, becauſe they be- 

keved that when they died, they ſbould go to 
Zamolxis, and enjoy æ new life in another world, Dy. 
at leaſt ſuch of them as lived according to his ; 
orders and inſtitutions, who had been a great 
prince or law-giver' among them. From this 
name of Getae came that of Gothae; and this 

part of Scythia, in its whole northern extent, 1 5 
take to have been the beſt hive out of which iſſu- \| 
ed ſo many mighty ſwarms of barbardhs na- : 
tions, who under the | ſeveral names of Goths, 

Vandals; Alans,, Eombards, Huns, Bulgars, Francs, 

Saxons, and many others, broke in at ſeveral 

times and places upon the ſeveral provinces of 

the Roman empire, like ſo may tempeſts, tore in 

pieces the whole fabric of that government, 

„ framed many new ones in its room, changed the 

- inhabitants, language, cuſtoms, laws, the uſual 

- names of places and of men, and even the very 

face of nature where they came, and planted 
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new nations and dominions in their room. Thus 
Italy, after many ſpoils and invaſions of the Gothy 

and Vandals, came to be poſſeſſed by the Lom. 
bards, Pannonia by the Huns, Thracia by the Bul, 

gars, the ſouthern parts of Spain or Andaluzis 
by the Vandals, the eaſt of Catalonia, by the 

Catti and Alani; the reſt of that continent by 

the Goths. Gaul was ſubdued by the Francs, 

and Britain by the Saxons; both which narions 
| are thought to have come antiently from the 
more northern regions, and ſeated themſelves in 

thoſe parts oſ Germany that were afterwards cal 
led by their names, from whence they proceded 

Seutes who conquered Scotland and Ireland, and 
poſſeſſed them under the names of Albin Scutes, 
and Irin Scutes, I gueſs to have come from Nor- 
way, and to have retained more of the antient 

Scythians, before the Goths came into thoſe parts, 

both in their language and habit, as that of man- 

tles, and in the cuſtom of removing from one part 
to another, according to the ſeaſons or conveni- 
encies of paſture. The Normans that came into 

France, I take likewiſe to be a later race from 

Norway, but after the Gothic orders and inſtitu- 

tions have gained more footing in that province. 

to lay the diſgraces and ruins of their countries, 

upon the numbers and fierceneſs of theſe ſavage 

nations that invaded them, or upon their own 
diſunions and diſorders, that made way for ſo ea - 
ſy conqueſts: but I cannot believe, that the ſtrange 
ſüucceſſes and victorious progreſſes of theſe north- 

ern conquerors ſhould — l 
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y of tumultuary arms and numbers, or that go» 


rernments erected by them, and which have laſt» 
ed ſo long in Europe, ſhould have been framed 
by unreaſonable and unthinking men. It is more 
likely, that there was among theta ſome force of 
order, ſome. reach of conduct, as well as ſome 

principle of courage above the common ſtrain; 
that fo ſtrange adventures eee, , 
but by ſome inchanted knights. 

That which firſt gave me this thought, was the 
. theſe IRIS) fe) 


Foelicis dee quos alle timorum 
Maximus haud us get lethi metus : inde ruendi 
bn ferrum mens prona viris, animique capaces 
pee fs WO OS 


Happy: in their miſtake thoſe people 5 2 
The northern pole aſpects, whom fear of death, 
(The greateſt of all human. fears) ne er moves 

Tram hence their courage prone to ruſh on ſteel, 
Their minds deſpiſing death, they think it mean . \ | 
To ſpare a life that muſt again return. 4 


By this paſſage it appears, that fixteen hun- 
dred years ago thoſe northern people were diſtin - 
guiſhed from all others, by a fearleſneſs of 
death, grounded upon the belief of another life, 
which made them 1 the care of nnn 
this. 

Whether ſuch an opinion 1 were firſt infuſed 
mong them by Zamolxis, and propagated; by O- 
din —_ bis followers, or by bim invented, I 
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. eren ae it may have been either one th 


ttmeir voluntary acceſlior into the ſhares or hope 


or the other, ſince the Goths he led into the At 
northweſt parts of Europe are agreed to have tb 
eome from the Getae, who are placed near the ſe 
Tanais. For thoſe vaſt Scythian regions were di · A1 
vided into infinite ſeveral nations; ſeparated by I f 
the common natural bounds of rivers, lakes, 1 
mountains, woods or marches. Each of theſe t 
countries was like a mighty hive, which by the © 
vigour of propagation, and health of climate, 
growing too full of people, threw out ſome new if 


SS 
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ſwarms at certain periods of time, that took 
- wing, and ſought out ſome new abode, expelling 
or ſubduing the old inhabitants, and ſeating ,them- 

felves in their rooms, if they liked the conditions 
of place and commodities of life they met with; 
if not, going on till they found ſome other more 
: agreeable to their preſent humours or diſpoſitions 
Sometimes the expelled nations took heart, and 
when they fled from. ene country invaded anc 
ther, and revenged the injuries of ſome. crue 
neighbours, upon others that were weaker, but 
more innocent; and ſo like waves; thruſt on one 
the other, for mighty length or ſpace of countries 
Sometimes the conquerors augmented their num 
bers and forces with the ſtrongeſt and moſt adven 
turous of thoſe nations they firſt © invaded, b 


— — 


of their 947204 UII and ſo enn 
conqueſts. 

The uſual manner of theſe eee Was 
chat when a country grew too full of people fol 

the groth of it to ſupply, they aſſembled tc 
gether all that were fit to bear arms, and divide 
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ge themſelves. into two bands, whereof one ſtayed 
de | at home to inhabit and defend their own, and 
del the other went to ſeek new adventures, and poſ- 
ſeſs ſome other they could gain by force of arms z 
and this was done ſometimes by lot, and ſome- 


That band or colony that went abroad, cheſe 
their leader among thoſe in moſt repute and 
eſteem for wiſdom or for courage, and theſe 
were their commanders or generals in war; and 
if they lived and ſucceeded, were the firſt princes 
of thoſe countries they conquered, and choſe for 
the ſeat of their new colony or kingdom. 
I ſeems agreed by the curious, inquirers into 
the antiquities-of the Runic language and -learn- 
ing, that Odin or Woden or Goden (according 
to the different northern dialects) was the firſt 
and great hero of the weſtern Scythians*- That 
he led a mighty ſwarm of the Getes under the name 


Excerpta ex Edda. e 

Hie Odinus fatidicus erat, ut et ejus conjux, un- 
de nomen ſuum in ſeptentrione prae cunctis regibus 
maxime celebratum iri praevidit. Hac motus gauſs 
ex Turcia iter molitus erat, adjuncto fibi magnonume- 
ro militum juvenum et ſeniorum utruſque ſexùs. Quas- 
cunque terras peragrarunt, divinis efferabantur enco- 
mis, diis quam hominibus ſimiliores ab univerſis ju- 


ſent quae nunc Saxonia appellatur, ubi per multos an- 
nos Odinus vixit, iſtam̃que regionem late poſſedit, 
quam cum diſtribuiſſet inter filios, ita ut Vagdeggo 


Franconiam determinavit ; ipſe in aliam migravit regi- 
onem, quae tune Reidgotolandia dicebatur, et quid- 
quid ibi placuit ſibi vindicavit. Huic terrae praefecit 
filium Skioldam ex quo Freidlefus genitus eſt, cujus 


times by agreement between the two diviſions. 


dicati, nec prius ſubſtiterunt quam terram ingreſh eſ- 


orientalem Saxoniam, Begdego Weltphaliam, Siggo . 
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of Gaths, froen the Aſiatic Seythia into the far. pe 
' theſt northern; parts of Europe: that he ſeated I ch 
and ſpread his kingdom round the whole Baltic ca 
fea, and over all the iſlands in it, and extended it M © 
0 
D 
at 


weſtward to the ' ocean, and ſouthward to the 
ey wy: Ons 


1 Wen Skioldungar Gre Skioldiades nomizentur, a 
ſtirpe Daniae reges deſcenderunt, iſta eee 
vunec Jatlandia appellatur. 


| Ex Snorrone. 
bien have ls. Afecadis Nahe Wen ficrorum 
gentilium ſummus antiſtes, duodecini ſenatores qui 
caeteris pietate et ſapientia praeſtarent religion curan- 
dae et juri dicundo praefecit. Hic magnanimus et 
fortis bellator innumera regna ditioneſque ſuam redegit 
in poteſtatem, Manus ducum ſuorum vertici impo- 
nens eos conſecrabat, qui in pugnam euntes nomen. O- 
dini nuncubabant. Othinus fratribus ſuis regnum Aſgar- 
diac commiſit, ipſe in Ruſſiam profectus et inde in Sax- 
oniam, eam fibi ſubjugavit, et filiis in regendum com · 
miſit. Inauditi generis miracula variis exercuit prac- 
ſtigiis. Magiſterium publicum Magiae praecipiendae 
inſtituit: in varias formarum ſpecie ſe tranſmutare no- 
verat, tantâ eloquii dulcedine audientes dumulcere 
poterat, ut dictis ejus nullam 1 non fidem adhiberent, 
Carminibus inter loquendum .crebro prolatis miram 
ſermoni gratiam 'conciliabat: tantà ludificandorum o- 
culorum peritia callebat, ut ſaepe corpus ſuum velut 
ſpiritu ſuppreſſo humi proſterneret, Evigilans fe longin- 
quas-oras peragraſle, et quid ibi rerum gereretur;com- 
periſſe aſſevarabat. Ad ſummum Runis ſuis et incan- 
tationibus incredibilia patrando tam clarum ſibi no- 
men peperit, ut ſapientiae et potentiae ſuac%t Aſiano- 
rum per omnes brevi nationes {it debiium, quo evenit 
ut Sueci aliique populi Boreales Odino ſacriſicia depen- 
derent. Polt obitum multis apparuit, multis victori- 
am contulit, alios i in en. id eſt aulum Pluto- 
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between the Scythians and the Germans. That 
this vaſt country was in the antient Gothic term, 
called Biarmia, and is by ſome authors termed, 
Officina Gentium, having furniſhed allthoſe ſwarms 


of Goths, Vandals, Saxons, Angles, Jutes, 


Danes, and Normans, which ſo often infeſted, 
and at length ſubdued: all the weſtern provinces 
of Europe. Some write that he extended his 
conqueſts even as far as Franconia itſelf; but all 
agree, that this Odin was the firſt inventor of, 
at leaſt the firſt ingraver of the Runic letters 
or characters, ſometimes fo famous, and at laſt 
ſo infamous in the world, by the vulgar opinion 
and imputation of all ſort of charms, enchant- 
ments or witchcrafts to the uſe” and force of 


thoſe ſtrange characters. That he inſtituted ma- 


ny excellent orders and laws, made the diſtincti- 
on of ſeaſons, the diviſions of time, was an invin- 
cible warrior, a wiſe law-giver, loved and obeyed 
during life by his ſubjects, and after death adored 
as one of their three chief gods, among which he 
was the god of war, Thor of thunder and tem- 


peſts, Frea of pleaſure; by whoſe names, for 


an eternal memory, three days of the weck are 
called. 1 85 Ws 

I wi not enter into this ſtory, nor that of 
his ſucceſſion, or the infinite and famous revolu- 
tions it produced in the world, nor into the 
more curious ſearch of the time of his expedition, 
which muſt have been very antient, and is there» 
by left doubted and undetermined :but if it be 
true, that he was the inventor of the nip charac- 
ters, ſome writers of that language will make 
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him older than Evander, by affirming their Ry. 
nic letters to have been more antient than the la. 
tin, which were firſt brought to Italy in his time. 
For my own part, I ſhould gueſs, by all I have 
peruſed of theſe antiquities, that this, expedition 
may have been made two thouſand years ago, 
or thereabouts. So much is true, that the Runes 
were for long period of times in uſe, upon ma- 
terials more laſting than any others employed to 
that purpoſe; for inſtead of leaves or barks, or 
wax or parchments, theſe were engraven upon 
ſtone or planks of oaks, upon artificial obeliſks 
or pillars, and even upon natural rocks, in great 
numbers and extent of lines. But more of this 
Runic ſubje& will occur upon that of poetry; 
and I ſhall only obſerve, among the conſtitutions 
of theſe northern people, three principles of a 
ſtrain very extraordinary, and perhaps peculiar to 
' themſelves, and which extend. very far into the 
fortunes and conqueſts of their arms, and into the 
force: and duration of their kingdoms. The firſt 
of theſe is a principle of religion or ſuperſtition, 
the next of learning, and the laſt of policy or ci- 
vil government. 

Whether the firſt were deduced from that of 
Zamolxis, among the Getes, ſtiled of old, im- 
mortals, or introduced by Odin among the weſt- 
ern Goths, it is certain, that an opinion was fix- 
ed and general among them, that death was but the 
--enterance into another life; that all men who liv- 
ed lazy and Mpactive lives, and died natural deaths, 
by ſickngſs or by age, went into vaſt caves under 


ground, all dark and miry, full of noiſom crea- 


tures uſual in ſuch places, and there for ever 
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grovelled! in endleſs ſtench and miſery. On the 
contrary, all who gave themſelves to warlike ac- 
tions and enterpriſes, to the conqueſt of their 
neighbours and ſlaughter of enemies, and died in 
battle, or of violent deaths upon bold adventures 
or reſolutions, they went immediately to the vaſt 
hall or palace of Odin, their god of war, who e- 
rernally kept open houſe for all fuch gueſts, where 
they were entertained at infinite tables, in perpe- 
tual feaſts and mirth, carouſing every man in 
ſculls of their enemies they had {lain, according 
to which numbers every one in theſe manſions of 
pleaſure was the moſt honoured and the beſt enter- 
tained. 0 

How this opinion was NN in the A of 
theſe fierce mortals, and what effect it had upon 
their thoughts and paſſions, concerning life and 
death, as it is touched elegantly in thoſe verſes of 
Lucan before recited, ſo it is lively repreſented 
in the twenty fifth and twenty ninth ſtanza of 
that ſong or epicedium of Regnor Ladbrog, one 
of their famous kings, which he compoſed in the 
Runic language, about eight hundred years ago, 
after he was mortally ſtung by a ſerpentSand be- 
fore the venom ſeized upon bis vitals. The 
whole ſonnet is recited by Olaus Wormius in 
his Literatura Runica, who has very much de- 
ſer ved from the common- wealth of learning, and 
is very well worth reading, by any that love poe- 
try; and to conſider the ſeveral ſtamps of that 
coin, according to ſeveral ages and climates. But 
that which is extraordinary in it is, that ſuch an 
alacrity or pleaſure in dying, was never ee 
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in any other writing, nor imagined among any 
other people. The two ſtanzas are thus-eranflate 
W recap by Aue. 


PIER XXV. 


1 | Pugnnvimus enſibus 2 


> Qu Balderi Patris ſeamna.. : N 
Parata ſcio in aula, of Tos. 
 Bibemus cereuiſi am | 

Ex concavis crateribus craniorum, 

Non gemit vir for tis contra mortem 

Magmfict in Odini dominibus,. © 

Non venio deſperabundus 3 0 

. ad Othint aulam. a 
| | c 


Stanza XXIX. 
Feert animus finire,, 
Invitant me Dyſae 

Quas ex Odini aula 
Othinus mihi miſit 

ILaetus cereviſiam cum Aſis. 
In ſumma ſede bibam 
Vitae elapſae ſunt horae, 

K. dens. 1 moriar. 


1; am Ad; i bo this Cain: and' a fol- 
lowing ode of Scallogrim; which waslikewiſe made 
by him after he was condemned to die, and de · 
ſerved his pardon for a reward, there be not a 
vein truly poetical, and in its kind Pindaric, tak- 
ing it with the allowance of different climates, 
faſbions, opinions, nn lan guages of ſuch diſtant 


countries. 
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I vill not trouble myſelf with more paſſages 
out of "theſe Runic poems, concerning this fu- 


perſtitious principle, which is ſo perfe&tly repre- 
ſented in theſe, with the poſſeſſion it had taken of 


the nobleſt ſouls among them; for fuch this Ladborg 
appears to have been, by his perpetual wars and 
victories in thoſe northern continents, and in 
England, Scotland and Ireland. But I will add 
a teſtimony of it, which was given me at Nime- 
guen, by count Oxenſtern the firſt of the Swed- 
iſn ambaſſadors in that afſembly. In diſcourſe 
upon this ſubject, and confirmation of this opini- 


on having been general among the Goths of thoſe 


countries; he told me, there was ſtill in Sweden 
a place which is a memorial of it, and was called: 
Odin's-hall. That it was a great bay in the ſea, 
encompaſſed .on three ſides by ſteep and ragged 
rocks; and that in the time of the Gothic pagan- 
iim / men that were either ſick of diſeaſes they e- 
ſeemed mortal or incurable, or elſe grown inva- 


id with age, and thereby paſt all military action, 


and fearing to die meanly and baſely, as they e- 
fieemed it, in their beds, they ufually auſed 
ibemſelves to be brought to the neareſt part of 
theſe rocks, and from thence threw themſelves 
down into the ſea, hoping by the boldneſs of 
fuch a violent death, to renew the pretence of 
admiſſion into the hall of Odin, which they had 


oft, by failing to die by combat and by arms- 


W hat effect ſuch a principle, ſucked in with in - 
ſtruction and education, and well believed, muſt 
have upon the paſſions and actions of a people 
naturally ſtrong and . is eaſy to e 
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and how-far it went beyond all the ſtrains of che 
baldeſt and firmeſt philoſophy: for this reached 


5 no farthet than conſtancy in death, or indifferen- 


cy in the opinion of that or of life; but the o- 


ber infuſed a ſcorn of life, and à deſire of death; 


nay, fear and averſion even for a natural death, 
with a purſuit and longing for a violent one, con- 
trary to the general opinion of all other nation), 
ſo as they took dœight in war and dangers, as o- 
thers did in hunting or ſuch active ſports, and 
fought as much for the hopes of death as of victo- 
ry, and found as much pleaſure in the ſuppoſed 
advantages and conſequences of one, as in the 
real enjoyments of the other. This made them 
perpetually in new motions or deſigns, fearleſs 
and fierce in the execution of them, and never 
caring: in battle to prelerve their lives, longer 


tion io incresſe the ſlaughter of their enemies, 


and. dr their own renown 700 and be 
hereafter. 


Their deciſtons of ripbt amd 4 jolt were by ry 


wk mortal combats allowed by laws, approved by 
princes, aſſiſted by formal judges, and determin- 
ed by death or victory, From hence came all 
thole jouſts, and tiltings, and turnaments, ſo long 
in uſe, and ſo much celebrated in theſe parts of 
the world; their marriage feaſts were ſolemnized 


dy launtes and ſwords, by blows, by wounds, 
and ſometirr5 by death, till that cuſtom was diſ- 

graced by the deplorable end of Henry the ſecond 
of France, and the fatal launce of Montgomery. 
Ftom hence came the long ule of legal and of 
ſingle combats, when the right of titles or lands 

was difficult; or when a perſon accuſed of any 
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crime denied abſolutely what his accuſer poſitively 
affirmed, and no other proof could on either fife 
be produced. It is known in ſtory how long and 
how frequent this was in uſe among all the Go 


thic races, and in the ſeveral kingdoms br princi- 


palities erected by them, even after the profeſſion 
of chriſtianity among them. When it grew too 
infamous upon the enterance of Jearving and civi - 
lity, and the laws were aſhamed of allowing: trials 
of blood and violence, yet the cuſtom: could not 
be extinguiſhed, but made way for that of pri- 
vate duels, and ſor the lie, being accounted a 
juſt ground of fighting in point of honour, be- 
cauſe it had been ſo in point of law during the 
barbarous ages. This ſeems to have begun upon 
he famous challange that paſſed between Charles 
the V. and Francis the I. which though without 
eſſect, yet it is enough known and lamented 
how much of the braveſt blood of Chriſtendom 
has been ſpilt by this example, eſpecially in France, 
during the ſeveral ſueceeding reigns, till it ſeems. | 
to have been extinguiſted by the juſt ſeverity, 
and to the juſt honour of the preſent king. | 
But to return to the bold authors of theſe cuſ- 
toms, unknown to the Greek and Roman nations. 
Their bodies indeed were hard and ſtrong, their 
minds rough and fierce, their numbers infinite, 
which was owing perhaps all to their climate. 
But beſides theſe advantages, their courage was 
undaunted, their buſineſs. was war, their pleaſures 
were dangers, their very ſports were martial: 
their diſputes and proceſſes were decided by arms; 
they feared nothing but too long life, decays of 
age, and a natural or ſlothful death; any vio; 


* 
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lent or bloody they deſired and purſued, and alt 
this from their opinion of one being ſucceeded by 


miſeries, the names 8 Ons of a Faden rand a 


longer life. * 

For my part, whe: 1 conlidiir PR Forde of 
this principle, I wonder not at the effects of 1 5 
their numerous conqueſts, nor immenſity, of 
countries they ſubdued, nor that ſuch Rrangdiad: 
_ ventures ſhould have been finiſhed by ſuch en- 
_ chanted men. But when chriſtianity, introduced 
among them, gave an end to theſe deluſions, the 
reſtleſs humor of perpetual wars and actions was 
kewiſe allayed, and they turned their thoughts 
to the eſtabliſhment of their ſeveral kingdoms, in 
the provinces they had ſubdued and choſem for 


their ſeats, and applied themſelves to the orders 
and conſtitutions of their cl or eren govern- 


ments. 

Their principle of earning was, that all they 
bad among them was-applied to the knowlege and 
diſtinction of ſeaſons, by the courſe of the ſtars, 
and to the prognoſtics of weather, or elſe to the 
praiſes of virtue, which conſiſted among them on- 
ly in juſtice to their own nation, and valour a- 
gainſt their enemies; and the reſt was employed 
in diſplaying the dee and heroic exploits of their 
princes: and leaders, and the proweſs and conqueſts 
of their nation: all their writings were compoſ- 


ed in verſe, which were called Runes or Viiſes, 


and from thence the term of wiſe came; and 
theſe poets or writers being eſteemed the ſages a- 
mong them, were, as ſuch, always employed | in 
the attendance upon their princes, both in courts 

aud camps, being uſed to adviſe in their con- 
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duct, and to record their actions, and celebrate 
their praiſes and triumpts. The traees of theſe 
cuſtoms have been ſeen within the compaſs of : 
this very age, both in Hungary and Ireland, 


where at their feaſts it was uſual to have theſe kind 
of poets entertain the company with their rude 
ſongs, or panegyrics of their anceſtors bold ex» 
ploits, among which, the number of men that a- 


ny of them had ſlain with their own hands, was 


the chief ingredient in their praiſes. By theſe, 
they rewarded the proweſs of the old men a- 
mong them, and inflamed the courage of the young, 
to equal the boldneſs and atchievements of thoſe 
that had travelled before them in theſe paths of 
glory. 
The principle of politic or civil 


government 
in theſe northern nations, ſeems derived from 


that which was military among them. When a 
new ſwarm was upon the wing, they choſe a 
leader or general for the expedition, and at the 
ſame time the chief officers to command the ſeve- 
ral diviſions of their troops; theſe were a: coun» 
eil of war to the general, with whom they adviſed, 
in the whole progreſs of their enterprize, ba up- 
on great enger as a pitched battle, any mili- 
tary exploit of great difficulty and danger, the 
choice of a country to fix their ſeat, or the con- 
ditions of peace that were propoſed, they aſſem- 
bled their whole troops, and conſulted with all 


the ſoldiers or people they commanded. This 


Tacitus obſerves to have been in uſe among the 
German princes in his time, to conſult of ſmaller 
affairs with the chief officers, but de majoribus 
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I a leader of thoſe colonies ſucceeded in his 


attempts and conquered a new country, where 


by common conſent they thought fit to reſide, 
he grew a prince of that country, while he lived, 
and when he died, another was choſen to fs 


ceed bim by a general election. The lands of 


| the ſubdued territory were divided into greater 
and ſmaller ſhares, beſides that reſerved to the 
prince and government. The great were given 


do the chief officers of the army, who had be 


deſerved, and were moſt eſteemed; the ſmaller 
to the common or private ſoldiers. The natives 
conquered, were wholly diſpoiled of their lands, and 
_ reckoned but as ſlaves to the conquerors, and ſo uſed 
for labour and ſervile offices, and thoſe of the 
conquering nation were the freemen. The great 
ſharers, as chief officers, continued to be the 
council of the prince in matters of ſtate, as they 
had been before in matters of war; but in the 
great affair, and of common concernment, all 
that had the ſmaller ſhares in land, were aſſembled 
and adviſed with. The firſt great ſhares were 
NE of time I baronies 1— the ſmall, 
. 

"7 know very | inal bow much critic: has vs 
pines) by the moſt learned, as Eraſmus, © 
den, Spelman, as well as many others, * 
the two words Baro and Feudum, and how much 
pains have been taken, to deduce them from the 
Latin, Greek, and even the Hebrew and Ægyp- 
tian tongues; but J find no reaſon, after all the) 
have ſaid, to make any doubt of their having 
been both original of the Gothic or northern 
language; or of Baron having been a term of 


— * 
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Wl dignity, of command, or of honour among 
dem; and Fuedum, of a ſoldier's ſhare of land. 

I find the firſt uſed above eight hundred years u- 
go, in the verſes. mentioned of king Ladbrog, 
when one of his exploits was to have conquered 
eight barons. And though Fees or Feuda were 
in uſe under later Roman emperors, yet they 
. Wl were derived from the Gothic cuſtoms, after ſo 
great numbers of thoſe nations were introduced 
| WW into the Roman armies, and employed upon the 
r Wl decline of that empire againſt other more barba- 

s © rous invaſions. For of all the northern nations, 
d 
d 


the Goths were eſteemed the moſt civil, orderly, 

and virtuous, and are for ſuch commended by 
e St. Auſtin and Salvian, who make their con- 
t Wl queſts to have been given them by the juſtice of 
e Cod, as a reward of their virtue, and a puniſh. 
y Wl ment upon the Roman provinces for the vieiouſ- 
e neſs and corruptions of their lives and govern- 
ments. So as it is no wonder if many Gothic 
words and cuſtoms entered daily! into the Roman 
empire. 

As to the word EINE it is not, that ! , at 

all agreed: among the learned, from whe 
derive it, and the objections raiſed againſt their ſe- 
veral conjectures, ſeem better grounded than the 
arguments for any of them. But what that term 
Imported, is out of their ſeveral accounts eaſy to 


he collect, and confirmed by what ſtill remains in all 
p- Wl the conſtitutions of the Gothic governments. For 


though by barons are now meant in England, 
ſuch as are created by patent, and thereby called 
to the houſe of lords; and baron in Spaniſh ſig- 
ly only a man of note or worth; and the quality 
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denoted by that title be different in the ſevery 
countries of Chriſtendom: yet there is no queſſi 
on but they were originally ſuch perſons as up. 
on the conqueſt of a country, were by the con. 
quering prince inveſted in the poſſeſſion of cer. 
tain tracts or proportions of free lands, or x 
leaſt ſuch as they held by no other tenure, but 
that of military ſervice, or attendance upon the 
prince in his wars, with à certain number of 
armed men. Theſe in Germany, France, Scot- 
land, ſeem to have had, and ſome ſtill to'retain, 
a ſovereign power in their territories; by the exer- 
ciſe of what is called high and low juftice, or the 
power of judging criminal as well as civil cauſes, 
and inflicting capital puniſnments among. thoſe 
that held under them, either as vaſſals, or in fee, 
But J have not met with any thing of this kind 
recorded in England, though the great barons 
had not only great numbers of knights, but 
even petty barons holding under them. 
I, think the whole realm of England was by 
William the conqueror divided into baronies, 

however the diſtinctions may have been long ſince 
worn out; But in Ireland they ſtill remain, and 
every. county there is divided into ſo many ba- 
ronies, which ſeem to have been the ſhares of the 
firſt barons, And ſuch as theſe great proprietors 

of land compoſed, in all theſe- north-weſt regi- 
ons, one part in the | ares of the country or 
kingdom. 
Now for the We 1 though it be a 
preſumption to aſſert any thing after the doubts 
or unreſolved diſputes of ſuch: learned men; yet 
I ſhall adventure to give my own opinion, how 


— 
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alferent ſdever from any that has been yet ad- 


canced:” I find in Guagnini's 'deſcription of Sar. 


matia, printed. in the year fifteen thouſand and . 
eighty· one, that in the ' ſeveral dukedoms, pa- 
latinates, or principalities, which then compoſed 
the mighty empire of Moſcovy ; thoſe perſons 
who were the chief in poſſeſſions of lands, offices, 
or dignities among them next to the prince, 
duke, or palatine, were by one common appella- 
tion called his Botarons, as thoſe of the ſame ſort. 


or quality in the preſent court of the great dukes, 


are now termed his boĩars, which may be a corrupt or 
particular dialect from the other. Now I think it 
is obvious to any man that tries, how eaſy a 

change is made in the contraction of boiarons in- | 
to barons, which is but of the two firſt {yllables i in- 


4 


to one, and that with an A long, as barons is 
uſed; and thoſe countries above mentioned, ha- 


ing been the ſeats of our conquering Goths, I am 
apt to think their boiarons grew, with their con- 


queſts, to be the original barons in all thoſe ſe- 
veral nations or dominions where whey were en- 


tended, 
From the Keigons, "VER and inſtitutiGns al- 
ready deduced, will naturally ariſe and plainly ap- 


pear the frame and conſtitution of the C hic go- 
vernment, which was peculiar to them, and dif- 5 
ferent from all before, known or obſerved in 
ſtory, but ſo univerſal among theſe northern na- 


tions, that it was under the names pf king, or 


prince, or duke, and his eſtates, eſtablithed in all 


parts of Europe from the north-eaſt of Poland 
and Hungary to the ſouth-weſt of Spain and Por- 
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tugal, though theſe vaſt countries had been ſubdued 
by ſo many ſeveral expeditions of theſe northern 
people, at ſuch divers times, and under ſo diffe- 
rent appellations, and it ſeems to have been in- 
vented or inſtituted by the ſages of the Goths, as 
a government of freemen, which was the ſpirit or 
character of the north-weſt nations, diſtinguiſh- 
ing them from thoſe of the ſouth and the eaſt, 
and gave the name to the Franes among them. 

I need ſay nothing of this conſtitution, which 
is ſo. well known in our iſland, and was antiently 
the ſame with ours in France and Spain, as well 

as Germany and Sweden, where it ſtill continues, 
; conliſting of a king or a prince. who is ſovereign 
both in peace or war, of an aſſembly of barons, 
as they were originally called, whom he uſes as 
his council, and another of the commons, who 
are the repreſentative of all that are poſſeſſed of 
free. lands, whom the prince aſſembles and con - 
ſults with, upon the occaſions or affairs of the 
greateſt and common concern of the nation. I 
am apt to think that the poſſeſſion of land was 
the original right of election or repreſentative a- 
mong the commons, and that cities and boroughs 
were entitled to it, as they were poſſeſſed of cer 
tain tracts of land, that belonged or were annex - 
ed to them. And ſo it is ſtill in Friezland, the 
ſeat from whence our Gothic or Saxon anceſtors 
came into theſe iſlands. For the antient ſeat of 
the Gothic kingdom was of ſmall or no trade; 

nor England in their time. Their humours and 
lives were turned wholly to to arms, and long after 
the Norman conqueſt, all the trade of Eng- 
land was. driven by Jews, Lombards, or Mila- 
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ners; ſo as the right of boroughs ſeems not to 
have riſen from regards of trade, but of land, 
and were places where ſo many freemen inhabir- 

ed together, and had ſuch a proportion of land 
belonging to them. However it be, this conſti. 
tution has been celebrated, as framed with great 
wiſdom and equity, and as the trueſt and juſteſt 
temper that has been ever found out between do- 
minion and liberty; and it ſeems to be a ſtrain 
of what. Heraclitus ſaid was the only (kill or 
knowlege of any value in the politics, which was 
the ſecret of governing all by all. 

This ſeems to have been intended by theſe 
Gothic conſtitutions, and by the election and re: 
preſentation oß all that poſſeſſed lands; for ſince 
a country is compoſed of the lands it contains, 
they eſteemed a nation to be ſo, of ſueh as were 
the poſſeſſors of it. And what prince ſoever can 
hit of this great ſecret, needs know no more, for 
his own ſafety and happineſs, or that of the people 
he governs. For no ſtate or government ean e- 
ver be much troubled or endangered by any pri- 
vate factions, which is grounded upon the gene- 
ral conſent and fatisfaQtion of the ſubſekts, un- 
leſs it be wholly ſubdued by the force of armies; 
and then the ſtanding armies have the place of ſub- 
jects, and the government depends upon the con- 
tented or diſcontented humours of the ſoldiers in 
general, which has more ſudden and fatal conſe- 
quences upon the revolutions of ſtate, than thoſe 
of ſubjects in unarmed governments. So the 
Roman, gyptian and Turkiſh empires, appear 
to ve a ne upon the arbitrary wills, 

dag 345; Man 
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seie Vienna 
0 1 humours of the praetorian bands, the 
mamalukes, and the janizaries. And ſo: I. pak 
from the Scythian conqueſts and Gothic conltity- 
_ Lions to thoſe. of the. Wa or e tþ in 
the world. | 3 
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I HE laſt ſurvey I propoſed, of the four out- 
lying (or if the learned ſo pleaſe to call them bar- 
barous) empires, was that of the Arabians, which 
was indeed of a very different nature-from all the 
reſt, being built upon the foundations wholly en- 
thuſiaſtic, and thereby very unaccountable to 
common reaſon, and in many points contrary to 
human nature; yet few others have made greater 
conqueſts or more ſudden grewths, than this A- 
rabian or Saracen empire; but having been of lat - 
er date, and the courſe of it engaged in perpetual 
wars with the chriſtian princes, either of the eaſt 
or weſt, of the Greek or the Latin churches, 
both the original and progreſs of it have been eaſi - 
ly obſerved, and are moſt vulgarly known, hav- 
ing been the ſubje& of many modern writers-and 
ſeveral well digeſted hiſtories - or relations; and 
therefore 1 ſhall ene N AC» 
count of both. | 19 
About the year ſix hatred; or near it; lived 
Mahomet, a man of mean parentage and canditi- 


ed . * 
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on, iliiterate, but of great ſpirit and ſubtil wit, 
like thoſe: of the climate or country Where he 
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was born or bred, which was that part of Arabia 
called the Happy; eſteemed the lovelieſt and ſweet 
eſt region of the world, and _ thoſe a 
ſeats jan yg ue = pan o eu. 
Hoang os e —— Rene Ae ninbia 
Aſpergunt, neque nia ucri conrreta pruin 
Cana cadens violat, ſemperque' innabiltis ater 
3 et late diffuſo lumine ridets u 465) 
Set DL £266 TRE, Aid 3A, TVH 14 ; 
He was ſervant to à rich »merchant of this 
country, and after bis maſter's death, having 
wealth, and of a numerous family: among others, 
be had entertained in it a Sergian monk, or at 
leaſt called by that name, whoſe vicious and liber- 
tine diſpoſitions of life, had made him leave his 
inclaſure and profeſſion, but otherwiſe a man of 
great learning. Mahomet was ſubject to fits f 
an epilepſy or falling · fexneſs, 2 the 
cuſtoms of that climate, or the neceſſity c 
diſeaſe, very temperate and abſtaining from wine, 
but in the reſt voluptuous and diſſolute. He 
was aſhamed of his diſeaſe, and to diſguiſe it from 
his wiſe and family, pretended his fits were tran- 
ces into which he was caſt at certain times by God 
Almighty, and in them inſtructed in his will, and 
his true worſtup and laws, by which he would be 
ſerved; and that he was commanded to publiſh them 
to the world, to teach them, and ſee them obeyed. 
About this age all the chriſtian provinces of 
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ever refined or diſguiſed. by its learned profeſſors 
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and adypeates, either denied or undermined the 
divinity of Chriſt, and allowed only his prophe- 
cal offices The countries of Arabia and Egypt 
were filled with great numbers of the ſcattered 


Jews, who upon the laſt deſtruction of theit 


country in Adrian's time, had fled into theſe 
provinces to aveid tbe ruin and even extinc- 


tion, which Was threatened; their nation by that 


- emperor, who after all the deſblations he made 
in Judea, tranſported what he could of the res 


maining part of their numbers into Spain. 


The 


zeſt of Arabia and Egypt was inhakited by gen- 
tiles, whe: had little ſenſe left of their decayed 
and derided idolatry, and had turned their thoughts 
and lives to luxury and pleaſure, and to the de. 
eden riches] in order to thoſe 
| Mahomet, to; humour and comply with 
= thees; ſorts of mes, and by the aſſiſtahce of 
the monk his only confident, framed aifcheme 


own temper and deſigns. * 


He profeſſed one God eur of: the 1 3 
— who governed all things in it. Fhat God 


( 


of religion he thought likely to take in, Or at 
leaſt; to ſnock he common epimons and diſpoſiti- 
ons of them all, and yer nn his 


ud 


had in antient times ſent Moſes his finſt and great 
prophet, to give his laws to mankind, but that 
they were neither received by the gentiles, nor o- 
beyed by the Jews themſelves, to Whom he was 
more particularly ſent. That this was the occaſion 
of the misfortunes and captivities that ſo often be- 


— 


That in the later ages he had ſent 
Chriſt, who was the ſecond. prophet, and greate 
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than Moſes," to preach his laws and obſervationm 
of them, in greater" purity, but to do it with gen- 
tleneſs, patience and humility, which had found 
no better reception or ſucceſs among men than 
Moſes had done. That for this reaſon God had 
now ſent his laſt and greateſt prophet Mahomet; 
to publiſh” his laws and commands with more 
power; to ſubdue thoſe to them by force and vio- 
tence, who ſhould not willingly receive them, and 
for this end tozeſtabliſh a Kingdom upon 'earth 
that ſhould propagate this divine law and worſhip 
throughout the world: that as God had deſigned 
utter ruin and deſtruction to all that refuſed them, 
ſo to thoſe that profeſſed and obeyed them, he 
had given the ſpoils and poſſeſſions of his and their 
enemies, as a reward in this life, and had pro- 
vided a paradiſe hereafter, with all ſenſual enjoy- 
ments;  efpecially of beautiful women new creat- 
ed for that purpoſe; but with more tranſcendent 
degrees of pleaſure and felicity to choſe that ſhould 
die in the purſuit and propagation of them, through 
thereſt of me world, whichfhould in time ſubmiĩt or 
be ſubdued under them. Theſe, wick the ſevere 
prohibition of drinking wine; and the principle 
of predeſtination, were the firſt and chief doctrines 
and inſtitutions of Mahomet, and which were re. 
eeived with great applauſe, and much confluence 
of Arians, Jews and Gentiles in thoſe parts; fome 
contributing to the riſe of his kingdom, by the 
belief of his divine miſſion and authority; many 
by finding their chief principles or religious opi- 
nions, contained or allowed in them; but moſt 
by their voluptuouſneſs and luxury, their paſſions 
of avarice, ambition and revenge, being thereby 
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newly inſpired and dictated from heaven, and left 


r 
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complied. with. After his fits or trances, he writ 
the many ſeveral parts or chapters of his Alcoran; as 


in them, that which to us, and in its tranſlati. 
ons, looks like a wild fanatic rapſody of his viſi- 
ons or dreams, or rather of his fantaſtical ĩmagi · 


nations and inventions, but has ever paſſed a+ 
mong all bis followers, as a book ſuered and di- 


vine; which, ſhews the; ſtruntze e gte ne 
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To be ſhort, this: contagion - was. ſo vielent; 


that it ſpread from Arabia into Egypt and Syria, 


and his power inereaſed with ſuch a ſudden growth 
as well as his doctrine, that he lived to fee them 
overſpread both theſe countries, and a great part 
of Perſia ; the decline of the old Romon empire, 
making eaſy way for the powerful aſcent, of this 


new comet, that appeared with ſuch wonder and 


terror in the world, and with a flaming ſword 
F eee ere, e 
oppoſed it. © 
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mong his Muſſulmans or followers; the one 
was continued in the Caliphs of Perſia, and the 
other of Egypt and Arabia. Both theſe, under 
the common appellation of Saracens, made migh - 


ty and wonderful progreſs, the one to the 0 


and the other to the weſt. | 

The Roman empire, or mother: the inder 
of it, ſeated at Cdaſtantinopte, and afterwards 
called the Greek, was for ſome times paſt moſt 


eruelly infeſted, and in many parts ſhaken to 
pieces, by the invaſions or incurſions of many 
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from any: vigorous  oppolition to this new and 
formidable enemy. Beſides, the diviſions among 
chriſtians made way for their conqueſts, and 
the great increaſe of proſelytes to this new religi- 
on. The Arians, perſecuted in the eaſtern provin- 
ces by ſome of the Greek emperors, of the ſame 
faith wich the weſtern or Roman church, made 
eaſy turns to the Mahometan doctrines, that pro. 


feſſed Chriſt to have been ſo great and ſo divine 


a prophet,” which was all in a manner that they 


themſelves allowed him. The cruel perſecutions 


of other Grecian princes againſt thoſe Chriſtians, 


that would not admit the uſe of images, made 


great numbers of them go over to the Saracens, 
who abhorred that worſhip as much as themſelves 
The Jews were allured by the profeſſion of unity 
in the Godhead, which they pretended not to find 
in the chriſtian faith, and by the great honout 
that was paid by the Saracens to Moſes, as a pro- 
phet and lawgiver ſent immediately from God in- 
to the world. The Pagans met with an opinion 
of the old gentiliſm, in that of predeſtigation, 
which was the Stoic principle, and that wheinto 
unhappy men commonly. fell, and fought for 
refuge, in the uncertain conditions or events of 
life, under tyrannical and cruel governments. 


So as ſome Roman authors obſerve, that the 
reigns of Tiberius, Caligula and Nero, made 


more Stoics in Rome, than the-precepts of _ 
Chryſippus and Cleanthes. 


The great extent and power of the perſun | 


branch or empire continued long among the'Sa- 
racens, but was over-run at length by the Turks 
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© "firſt, and then by the Tartars under Tamerlans 
whoſe - race continued to the time of Ichmacl, 
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from whom the preſent ſophies are derived. Thi 


Icumael was an enthuſiaſt, or at leaſt a pretender 


to new revelations in the Mahometan 


He profeſſed to reform both their doctrines and 


their manners, and taught that Haly alone of Ma- 
homet's followers, ought to be owned and be- 


| lieved as his true ſucceſſor; which made the' Perf. 
ans ever ſinee eſteem the Turks for heretics, a 
the Furks do them. He gained ſo many followers 

by his new and refined principles, or profeſſions 


of devotion, that he made himſelf king of Perſia, 


by the ſame way that the Teriffs came'to-be Kings 


of Morocco and: Fez about Charles the: fifth's 


| kme, and Cromwel to be protector of England, 


and Oran Zeb to be great Mogul in our age, which 


were the four great md of the —_ 


ſtrain, . 
The e NE of the ns empire; f 


| 1 growth in Egypt and Ara 
88 bia, ſeems to have been at its height under | the 
great Almanzor, who was the illuſtrious and re. 


nowned heroe of this race, and muſt be allowed 
to have as much excelled, and as eminently, in 


learning, virtue, piety, and native goodneſs, as 


in power, in valour, and in empire. Tet this was 


extended from Arabia through Egypt and all the 


northern tracts of Africa, as far as the weſtern o- 
cean, and over all the conſiderable provinces of 


Spain. For it was in his time, and by his vicbo- 
— ec that the Gothic kingdom in Spain 


as con quered, and the race of thoſe. famous 


Amended in Rodrigo. All that country was 
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reduced under the - Saracen empire, except the 
mountains of Leon and Oviedo, and were after- a 
wards divided into ſeveral Moorm kingdoms, 
whereof ſome laſted to the reign of Ferdinand and 
Iabella,”'' Nay, the Saracen forces, after | the 
conqueſt of Spain, invaded the ſouthern parts of 
France, and proceeded with the ſame ſucceſs as 
far as Tours, till they were beaten and expelled 
by Charles Martel, who by thoſe exploits raiſed 
his renown ſo high, as to give him the ambition 
of leaving the kingdom of France to his own line, 
in Pepin and Charlemain, by the depoſition 0 | 
extinction of e firſt _ oO had laſted from 
Pharamond. - . 
1 26 abt Seeker vet 66 ede as 
and a nobler character of any prince, than of this 
great Almanzor, in ſome Spaniſh authors or tranſ- 
lators, of his ſtory out of the Arabian tongue, 
wherein the learning then remaining in the world 
flouriſhed moſt; and that of antient Greece, as 
it had been tranſlated into their language, ſo it 
ſeems to have been by the acuteneſs and excel- 
lency of thoſe more ſouthern _ in ſome „ | 
very much improved. 
This kingdom continued Lok * the Ca- 
liphs of Egypt, who degenerating from the ex- 
ample and virtue of Almanzor, came to be hat- 
ed of their ſubjects, and to ſecure themſelves 
from them, by a mighty guard of Circaſſian ſlaves. / 
Theſe were brought young from the country 
now called Mengrelia, between the Euxine and 
the Caſpian ſeas, the antient ſeat of the Amazons, 
and which has, in paſt and preſent times, been 
obſerved 40 produce the braveſt bodies of men, 
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and moſt beautiful of women, in all the eaſtery 
regions. . Theſe ſlaves were called Mamalucy 


when they came into Egypt, and were brought 
up with care, and in all exerciſes and diſcipline, 


dhat might render them the moſt martial troops or 


bands of ſoldiers, that could any where he com- 
poſed, and ſo they proved. The commander 
of this mighty band or guard of Mamalues, -ws 
called their ſultan, who was, abſolute over them, 
as the general of an army 1s. in time of War. 

They ſerved for ſome time to ſupport the govern- 
ment of the Caliphs, and enflave the Egyptians, 
till one of the ſultans finding his own power, and 
the general diſeſteem wherein the caliph. was fal- 
len, by. the effeminate ſoftneſs or luxury, of, his 
life, depoſed him. firſt, . then. ſlew. him, and took 
upon himſelf the government of Egypt under the 
name of ſultan, and reigned by the ſole force and 
| ſupport of his Mamaluc troops, which were conti- 
nually increaſed by the, merchandiſe, and tranſ- 
portation of Circaſſian ſlaves. This government 
laſted, with great terror in Egypt, between two 
and three hundred years, during which time the 
Sultans were elected, upon the death or depoſing 
of the old, by the choice of the Mamalucs, and 
always out of their bands. The ſons. of the de- 
ceaſed ſultans enjoyed the eſtates and. riches left 
by their fathers, but by the conſtitutions. of the 
government, no ſon of a ſultan was ever either 
to-ſucceed, or even to be elected ſultan £ ſo that 
in this, contrary to all others ever known. in the 
world, to be born of a prince, was a certain and 


unalterable excluſion from the kingdom; and 


none was ever to be choſen ſultan, that wow 
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been actually fold for a ſlave, brought from (ir- 
caſſia, and trained up a private ſoldier in the Ma» 
maluc bands. Let of ſo baſe metal were formed 
ſeveral men, who made mighty figures in their 
age, and no nation made ſo. brave a reſiſtance 
againſt the growing empire of the Turks, as 
theſe Mamalucs did under their ſultans, till they 
were conquered by Selim, after a „long war, 
which locked in ſtory like. the combat of ſome 
herce tyger with a ſavage boar, while the country 
that is waſted by them are lookers on, and little 
concerned, under whoſe dominion and cxuckly 
they fall. 
It is not well agreed among tha: hdr 
the Turks were firſt. called into Alia by the Greek 
or the Perſian emperors ;. but it is by all, that 
falling down. in great numbers, they revolted 
from the afliſtance of their friends, ſet up for 
themſelves, embraced the Mahometan religion, 
and improved the principles of that ſect; by new 
nt orders and i inventions, caſt wholly, for conqueſt 
VO IF and extent of empire, they framed a, kingdom, 
he which under the Ottoman race ſubdued both-the 
ng Creek empire, and that of the Arabiaffs,, and 
d rooted itſelf in all thoſe vaſt dominions as it con- 
le. tinues to this day, with the addition of many o- 
t ther provinces to their kingdom, but yet many 
ne more to the Mahometan belief. So this empire 
er of the Turks, like a freſh graft upon one branch 
al of a vigorous. ſtock, covered wholly that upon 
ne WF which it was grafted, and out- grew in time the 
nd other which was natural, as the Perſian branch. 
Th an amen n which this fierce go- 
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a A * ernment. was founded and raiſed to ſuch a height, 


Were firſt thoſe of Mahomet, already deduced, 


E beten by their ſenſual paradiſe and predeſtinati 


on, were great incentives of courage and of en. 


terprize, joined to the ſpoils of the conquered, 
Hotz in their lands, their goods and their liberties, 
Which were all ſized at the pleaſure” of Ihe con- 


1 9 , 1 | 


A {ond was, a belicf infuſed of divine deſig ig 
nation of the Ottoman line to reign among them 


for extent of their territories, and propagation 
of their faith, This made him eſteemed, at leaſt 


by adoption, as a ſucceſſor of Mahomet, and 


both a ſovereign law-giver in civil, and with the 
aſſiſtance of his mufti, a ſupreme judge in all re- 
ligious matters. And this principle was ſo far 
improved among theſe: people, that they held o- 


| bedience to be given in all things to the will of 


their Ottoman prince as to the will of God, by 
whom they thought him defigned ; and that they 
were bound not only to obey his commands with 


any hazard of their lives againſt enemies; but e. 


ven by laying down their own, Whenever he 
commanded, and with the ſame reſignation that 


is by others thought due to the degrees of deſtiny, 
er the will and pleaſure of Almighty God. This 


gives ſuch an abandoned ſubmiſſion to all the fre: 
quent and cruel executions among them by the 
emperor's command, though upon the meer turns 


of his own humour, the ſuggeſtions of the mini- 


ſters, or che flatteries and revenges of thoſe wo- 
men he moſt truſteth, or loveth beſt. 


A third was, the diviſion of all lands in con- 


quered countries, into timariots, or ſoldiers 
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ſhares, beſides what was reſerved and aner 
ed to the emperor; and theſe ſhares being on? 
at pleaſure or for life, leave him the ſole lord of 
all lands in his dominion, which by the common 
ſuppoſition of power following land, muſt by con- 
ſequence leave him the moſt abſolute of any ſo- 
yereign in the world. . 3 
A fourth, the allowance of no honours nor 
charges, no more than lands, to be hereditary, ' 
but all to depend upon the will of the prince. 
This applies every man's ambition and avarice to 
court his preſent humour, ſerve his preſent de- 


| ſigns, and obey his commands, of how different 


nature 1 8 they are, and bow en 
changed. 

A fifth was, the ſuperſtition, and in à man- 
ner extinction of all learning among the ſubjects 
of their whole empire, at leaſt the natural Turks 
and janizaries in whom the ſtrength of it conſiſts. 
This ignorance makes way for the moſt blind o- 
bedience, which is often ſhaken by diſputes con- 
cerning religion and government, liberty and do- 
minion, and other Agro of that og ſome 
ſuch nature, 

_ A ſixth was the inſtitution of that Gs or- 
der of the janizaries, than which a greater ſtrain of 
true and deep politic will hardly be obſerved in 
any conſtitution. This conſiſted in the arbitrary 
choice of ſuch chriſtian children, thoughout their 
dominions, as were eſteemed moſt fit for the 
emperor's peculiar ſervice; and the choice was 


made, by the ſhews or promiſes of the greateſt 


growth or ſtrengih of body, vigour of ee 
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on, and boldneſs of courage, Theſe were taken 
Into the emperor's care, and trained up in certain 
colleges, or chambers, as they are called, and 
by officers for that purpoſe, who endeavoured to 
improve all they could the advantages of nature, 
by thoſe of education and of diſcipline. They 
were all diligently inſtructed in the Mahometan 
religion, and in the veneration of the Ottoman 
race. Such of them as proved weak of body, 
flothful, or puſilanimous, were turned to labour 
in gardens, buildings, or drudgeries of the palace: 
but all that were fit for military fervice, were at 
a certain age entered into the body of Janizaries, 
who were the emperor's guards. 

By this means the number of chriſtians was 
continvally leſſened throughout the empire, and 
weakened by the loſs of ſuch, as were like to 
prove the braveſt and ſtrongeſt of their races. 
That of Muſſulmans was encreaſed in the ſame 
proportions, and a mighty body of choſen men 
kept up perpetually in diſcipline and pay, who 
eſteemed themſelves not only as ſubjects or ſlaves, 
but even pupils and domeſtic ſervants of the pam; 
ſeignior s perſons and family. 

A ſeventh: was, the great temperance linirobuc- 
ed into the general cuſtoms of the Turks, but 
more particularly of the j Janizaries, by the ſevere 
defence and abſtinence of wine; and by the pro- 
viſion of one only fort of food for their armies, 
which was rice; of this grain, as every man is a- 
ble to carry upon occaſions enough for ſeveral 
days; ſo the quantity provided for every expedi- 
tion is but according to the number, with no 
diſlin&ion for the quality of men; ſo that upon 
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a march, or in a camp, a colonel has no more 
allowed him than a private ſoldier. Nor are any 
but general officers encumbered with train or 
baggage, which gives them mighty advantages in 
their German wars, among whom every officer 


has a family in proportion to his command dur- 


ing the campania, as well as in his quarters; and 
the very ſoldiers uſed to carry their wives with 
them into the field; whereas a Tai army 
conſiſts only of fighting men. 

The laſt I ſhall mention, is the ſpeedineſs as 
well as ſeverity of their juſtice both civil and mili- 
tary, which though often ſubject thereby to miſ- 
takes, and deplored by the complaints and cala- 
mities of innocent perſons, yet it is maintained 
upon this principle fixed among them, that it it 
better ' tuo innocent men ſhould die, than one 
guilty live. And this indeed agrees with the 
whole caſt or frame of their empire, which ſeems 
to have been in all points the fierceſt, as that of 
the Ynca's was the gentleſt, that of China the 
wiſeſt, and that of the Goths the 5 the 
world. 

The growth and progreſs of this Torkiſh em- 
pire, under the Ottoman race, was ſo ſudden and 
violent, the two or three firſt centuries, that it 
raiſed fear and wonder throughout the world, but 
ſeems at a ſtand for theſe laſt hundred years, 
having made no conqueſt, ſince that of Hungary, 
except the remainder of Candia, after à very 
long war, ſo bravely maintained by the ſmall Ve- 
netian ſtate, againſt ſo mighty powers. The 
reaſon of this may be drawn, not only from the 
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periods of empire, that, like natural bodies, grew 
ſor a certain time, and to a certain ſize, which 

they are not to exceed; but from ſome other cauſ- 
es, both within and 8 8 which ſeem obvious 
enough. 

The firſt, a neglect 3 in the Jer Rogen of fore 
of. theſe orders, which were eſſential to the con- 
ſtitutions of their government, For after the 
- conqueſt of Cyprus, and- the example. of Selim's 

intemperance, in thoſe and other wines, that cuſ- 
tom and humour prevailed againſt their laws of 
abſtinence -in that point fo ſeverely enjoined by 
Mahomet, and ſo long obſerved among all his fol- 
lowers. And though the Turks and janizaries 
endeavoured to avoid the ſcandal and puniſhment 
by crinking in private, yet they felt the effects in 
their bodies, and in their humours, whereof the 
Jluaſt needs no inflaming among ſuch hot tempers, 
| their bodies are weakened. by their intempe- 
Tance, Joingd: to their abandoned n in Dor 
of women. 
Beſides, . inſtitutions of janizaries bas been 
much altered, by the corruption-of officers, who 
| have long ſuffered the chriſtians to buy off that 
tribute of their children, and the Turks to pur- 
_ chaſe the preferment of theirs. into that order for 
money; by which means the choice of this mili- 
tia is, not made from the ſtrongeſt and moſt war- 
like bodies of men, but from the pure of the 
parents or friends. 
Theſe two diſtempers have produced ber 
much greater and more fatal than. both, -which is 
the mutinous humour of this body of janizaries, 
who finding their own ſtrength, began to make 
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what changes they pleaſed in the ſtate, till having 
been long fluſhed with the blood of the baſha's 
and viziers, they made bold at laſt with that of 


their princes themſelves; and having depoſed and 
ſtrangled Ibrahim, they ſet up his ſon, the pre- 
ſent emperor, then a child. But the diſtemper 
ended not there; they fell into new factions, 
changed and murdered ſeveral viziers, and divid- 
ed into ſo powerful parties, and with ſo fierce 
contentions, that the Baſſa of Aleppo, wich an ar- 
my of an hundred thouſand men, ſet up for him- 
ſelf, though under pretence of a counterfeit ſon 
of Morat, and cauſed ſuch a eonvulſion of this 
mighty ſtate, that the Ottoman race had ended, 
if this bold adventurer had not, upon confidence 
in the faith of a treaty, been ſurpriſed and ſtrang- 
led by order of old Cuperly, then newly come 
to be grand vizier, and abſolute in the govern- 
ment, This man entering the miniſtry, - at 
fourſcore years old, cruel by nature, and harde- 
ned by age, to allay the heat of blood in that 
diſtempered body of the janizaries, and the other 
troops, cut off near forty thouſand of them in 
three years time, by private, ſudden, and violent 
executions, without form of laws or trials, or 


hearing any ſorts of pleas or defences. His ſon, ſue- 


ceeding in the place of grand, vizier, found the 
empire ſo diſpirited, by his father's cruelty, and 
the mllitia remaining ſo ſpited and diſtempered, 
breathing new commotions and revenges, that he 
diverted the humour by an eaſy war upon the 
Venetians, - Tranſilvanians, or the remainders of 
Hungary, till by temper and conduct he had 
cloled the wounds which his father had left bleed - 
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ing, and reſtored the ſtrength of the Ottoman 
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empire to that degree, that the ſucceeding vizier 
invaded Germany, though againſt the faith of 
treaties, or of a truce not expired, and at laſt 


beſieged Vienna, which is a ſtory too freſh and 
too known to be told hereeeG. 


Another reaſon has been; Urach of chic 
marine affairs, or of their former greatneſs at 


ſea; ſo as for many years they hardly pretend to 


any ſucceſſes on that element, but 
that God has given the earth to the hy CL 


and the ſea to the Chriſtians. 


The laſt I ſhall obſerve, Hake eder ide ü of 
. with which they ſeek to repair the want 


of wine, and to divert their melancholy reflecti 


ons, upon the ill condition of their fortunes and 


pians to the ſouth, and upon the German empire 


lives, ever uncertain, and depending upon the 


will or caprice of the grand ſeignior's, or of the 


grand vizier's humour and commands; but. the 
effect of this opium is very tranſitory; and though 
it allays for the preſent all melancholy fumes and 
thoughts, yet when the operation is paſt, they 
return again, which makes the uſe of it ſo often 
repeated; and nothing more diſpirits and ener- 
vates both the body and mind of thoſe that fre- 


quently uſe it. 


The external reaſon of the ſtand made this 
laſt century, in the growth of the Turkiſh em- 
pire, ſeems to have been, their having before ex- 
tended it, till they came to ſuch ſtrong bars as 
were not to be broken. For they were grown 


to border upon the Perſian empire to the eaſt, 


upon the Tartars to the north, upon the Zthio- 
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to the weſt, and turned their proſpect this way, : 1 


as the eaſieſt and moſt plauſible, being againſt a 
chriſtian flare, 


Now this empire of Germany, conſiſting of | 


fuch large territories, ſuch numbers and bodies 


of warlike men, when united in any common 
cauſe or quarrel, ſeems as ſtrongly conſtituted for 
defence, as the Turkiſh is for invaſion or con- 
queſt. For being compoſed of many civil and 
moderate governments, under legal princes, or 
free ſtates, the ſubjects are all fond of their iiber- 
ties and laws, and abhor the falling under any 
foreign or arbitrary dominions, and in ſuch a 
common cauſe ſeem to be invincible. ' On the 
contrary, the Turkiſh territories being all enſlav- 
ed, and thereby in a manner deſolated, have no 
force but that of their ſtanding armies, and their 
people in general care not either for the progreſs 
of their victories abroad, nor even for the de- 
fence of their own countries, ſince they are ſure 
to loſe nothing, but may hope reaſonably to 
gain by any change of maſter, or of government, 
which makes that empire the worſe cqyſtituted 
that can be for defence, u pou ay great misfor- 
tune to their armies. _ 

The effect of theſe two Aterent conſtitutions 
had been ſeen and felt, in all probability, to the 
wonder of the whole world, in theſe late revolu - 
tions, if the divine decrees had not croſſed all hu- 
man appearances. For the grand. vizier might 
certainly have taken Vienna, before the confede- 
rate princes could have united for its relief, if 
the opinion of vaſt treaſures, there aſſembled 
for ſhelter from all the adjacent parts, bad not 
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given him a paſſionate deſire to take the, town by 
compoſiti on rather than by, ſtorm, which muſt 


have left all its wealth a prey to the ſoldiers, and 
not to the general. 


If the Turks had poſſeſed this bulwark of 


Chriſtendom » I do not conceive what could have 


'  hindered-them from being maſters immediately of 


Auſtria, and all its depending provinces; nor in 
another year of all Italy, or of the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of Germany, as they ſhould have choſen 
to carry on their invaſion, or of both, in two or 
three years time; and how fatal this might have 
been to the reſt of Chriſtendom, or how it might 
have enlarged the Turkiſh dominions, is 8 to 
conjecture. 

On the other ſide, after the defeat of the grand 
- vizier's army, his death, and that of ſo many 
| brave Baſha's and other captains, by the uſual 


bumour and faction of that bloody court : after 


fuch ſlaughters of the janizaries, in ſo many en- 


counters, and ſuch an univerſal diſcouragement 


of their troops, that could no where withſtand 
the German arms and bravery ; if upon the taking 
of Belgarde, the emperor had been at the head of 
the forces then in his ſervice, united under one 
great commander, and without dependence upon 
the ſeveral princes by whom they were raiſed, 1 
do not ſee. what could have hindered them from 
- conquering all before them, in that open coun- 
try of Bulgaria and Romania, nor from taking 
Conſtantinople i it ſelf, upon the courſe of an eaſy 
war, in ſuch a decline of the Turkiſh empire, 
with ſo weak and diſpirited troops as thoſe that 
. A treaſure ſo exhauſted, a court ſo di- 
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vided, and ſuch a general conſternation as appear. 
ed in that great and tumultuous city, vio theſe 
occaſions, 

But God Almighty had not PADS any fo 

revolution; either for the ruin and advan- 

tage of chriſtendom, and ſeems to have left both 
empires at a bay, and not likely to make any 
great enterpriſes on either ſide, but rather to 
fall into the deſigns of a peace which may proba- 
bly leave Hungary to the poſſeſſion as well as right 
of the houſe of Auſtria, and the Turks in a con- 
dition of giving no- great fears or dangers, in Our, 
age, to the reſt of Chriſtendom. 

Although the Mahometan empires were not 
raiſed like others, uponthe foundations, or by the 
force of heroic virtue, but rather by the practices 
of a ſubtil man,- upon the ſimplicity of a credu- 
lous people; yet the growth of them has been in- 
fluenced by ſeveral princes, in whom ſome beams 
at leaſt of that fun have ſhined, ſuch as Alman» 
zor, Saladine, Ottoman, and Solyman the great. - 
And becauſe I have named the moſt heroic per- 
ſons of that ſet, it will be but juſtice ta nobler 
nations, to mention, at the ſame time, thoſe who 
appear to have ſhined the brigheſt in their ſeveral 
ages or countries, and the luſtre of whoſe virtues, 
as well as greatneſs, has been ſullied with the 
feweſt noted blemiſhes or defaults, and who for 
deſerving well of their own countries by their acti- 
ons, and of mankind by their examples, have e- 
terhized their memories in the true records of 
fame, which is ever juſt to the dead, how partial 
ſpever it may be to the living, from the forced 
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applauſes of power, or ee, of ſer. 
vile wen | 
Bach as theſe were among the antient Cinch 
Epaminondas, Pericles, and Ageſilaus. Of the 
old Roman ſtate, the firſt Scipio, Marcellus, and 
Paulus Xmilius, Of the Roman emperors, Au- 
guſtus, Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus. 
the Goths, Alaric and Theodoric. Of the weſt · 
ern emperors, Charlemain, Frederic Barbaroſſa, 
and Charles the fifth. Of the French nation, Pha- 
ramond, Charles. Martel, and Henry the fourth, 
who began three of their nobleſt races. Of the 
Swedes, Guſtavus Adolphus. And of our own, 
Richard the firſt, the Black Prince, and Harry the 
fifth. To theſe I may add ſeven famous cap- 
tains, or ſmaller princes, whoſe, exploits and vir- 
tues may juſtly allow them to be ranked with ſo 
great kings and emperors. Ztius and Belliſarius, 
the two laſt great commanders of the Roman ar- 
mies, after the diviſion and decay of that mighty 
ſtate, who did ſet up the laſt trophies, and made 
the braveſt defences againſt the numbers and fury 
of thoſe barbarous nations, that invaded, and af- 
ter their time, tore in peices that whole empire. 
George Caſtriot, commonly called Scanderberg, 
prince of Epire, and Huniades vice-roy of Hunga- 
ria, who were two moſt vigorous captains, and 
excellent men, the true champions of Chriſten- 
dom, - whilſt they lived, and terror of the Turks; 
who with ſmall forces held at a bay, for ſo many 
ears, all the powers of the Ottoman empire. 
4 erdinand Gonzalvo, that noble Spaniard, wor- 
 thily ſurnamed the great captain, who by his ſole 
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maſter,, which he might have worn for himſelf, if 
his ambition had been equal to his courage 
and virtues. William prince of Orange, who 
reſtored the Belgic liberties, and was the founder 
of their ſtate, eſteemed generally the beſt and 
wiſeſt commander of his age, and who at the ſud. 
den point of his death, as well as in the courſe 
of his life, gave ſuch teſtimonies of his being a 
true lover of the people and country he govern- 
ed. Alexander Ferneſe, prince of Parma, who 
by his wiſdom, courage, and juſtice, recovered ten 
of the ſeventeen provinces, that were in a man- 
ner loſt to the crown of Spain; made two fa- 
mous expeditions for relief of his corifederates, 
into the heart of France, and ſeemed to revive 
the antient Roman virtue and diſcipline in the 
world, and to bring the noble genius' of Italy to 
appear once more upon the ſtage. ; 

Whoevet has a mind to trace the paths of he- 
roic virtue, which lead to the temple of true ho- 
nour and fame, need ſeek them no further, than 
in the ſtories and examples of thoſe illuſtrious 
perſons here aſſembled. And ſo 1 leaye this 
crown of never fading laurel, in full vie c bf ſuch 
great and noble ſpirits, as ſhall deſerve it, in in 
this or in N ages. Let them win it and 
wear it. 
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. UPON the ſurvey of all the great actions 
and revolutions, occaſioned in the world by the 
conqueſts and progreſſes of theſe four mighty 
empires, as well as the other four, ſo much re- 
novned in ſtory ; it may not be impertinent, to 
reflect upon the cauſes of conqueſts as well as 

the effects, and deduce them from their natural 
ſources, as far as they can be diſcovered, though - 
like thoſe of great rivers, they are uſually obſcure 
or taken little notice of, until their ſtreams, en- 
creaſing. by the influence of many others, make 
ſo mighty inundations, as to grow famous in the f 
ſtories, as well as maps of the world. 

To this end I ſhall obſerve three nung upon 
the general courſe of conqueſts, the moſt renown- | 
ed and beſt recorded, in what remains of antient as 
well as modern hiſtories. 

Firſt, that they have generally We fol 
north to ſouth; ſo as we find none beſides thoſe 
of the Saracens, that can be ſaid to have ſailed the 
contrary courſe ; and thoſe were animated by a- 
rother ſpirit, which was the Mahometan perſua. 
Gon. of Eee Fat made them careleſs of | 


* 
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their lives, and thereby fearleſs of dangers. For 
all the reſt, they have run the courſe before 
mentioned, unleſs we ſhould admit the traditions, 
rather than the relations, of the conqueſts of Se- 
ſoſtris, who is reported by the antients to have 
ſubdued all, from Egypt to the river Tanais : 
but this we may not allow for truth, becauſe it 
muſt have preceeded the reign of Ninus, and ſo 
diſagree with the chronology of holy ſcripture; 
and therefore it muſt be exploded for fabulous, 
with other reliques of antient- ſtory, as the Scy- 
thians having ſubdued and poſſeſſed Aſia ſo many 
hundred years before the empire of Ninus, and 
their wives having given ſo antient a beginning 
to the famous kingdom of the Amazons, whereof 
ſome remnants only. are ſaid to have remain - 
ed in Alexander's time: yet the fame was then 
believed, of their having antiently extended their 
dominion over all the leſſer Aſia, as well as Ar- 
menia, and of their having founded the famous 
temple of Diana, at Epheſus, which is the more 
probable, from that appellation of Taurica that 
was antiently given ber. * 

But the great conqueſts, recorded and undiſ- 
5 in ſtory, have been of the Afſyrians ſouth- 
wards, as far as Arabia and India. Of the Per- 
ſians, from the Caſpian ſea, to the utmoſt. ex- 
tent of the preceding empire, and of Egypt. 
Of the Macedonians over Greece and all the bounds 
of the Perſian kingdom. Of the Romans 
over the Greek empire as far as Parthia 
eaſt-ward, and over Sicily; Spain and Afrie/to'the 
ſouth; before the progreſs of their arms towards 
the north-weſt, Of the Tartars over all China 
8 2 
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and India And of the Goths and other northern 


nations oyer all the more N Rs, of 
. 


I 


generally been made 11 the ſmaller Ng over 


the greater; againſt which 1 do not remember any 


exception in all the famousbattles regiſtered] in ſtory, 
excepting that of Tamerlane and Bajazet, wherepf 
the firſt is ſaid to have exceeded about a fourth 
part in number, though they were ſo vaſt on 
both ſides, that they were not very eaſy to be 
well accounted. For the reſt, the number of the 


Perſians with Cyrus were ſmall to thoſe of the 


Aſſyrians: thoſe of the Macedonians were in no 


battle againſt the Perſians above forty thouſand 


men, though ſometimes againſt three, four, or 
ſix hundred thouſand. The Athenian army lit- 


tle exceeded ten thouſand, and fighting for the 


liberties of their country, beat about ſixſcore 


thouſand Perſians at Marathon. The Lacedaemo- 
nians, in all the famous exploits. of that ſtate, 


never had above twelve thouſand Spartans i in the 


| field at a time, and ſeldom above twenty thou- 


ſand men with their allies*, The Romans ever 
fought with ſmaller againſt greater numbers, un- 
leſs in the battles of Cannae and Thraſimene, 
which were the only famous ones they loſt againſt 
foreign enemies; and Caeſar's army at Pharſalia, 

as "mT; in Gaul and Germany, were in no pro- 
portion to thoſe he conquered. That of Marius 


"of And yet they are recorded never to have aſked 


how many their enemies Waits but i where the 


Were. | | an 195 
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was not above forty thouſand againſt three hundred 
thouſand Cimbers. The famous victories of Ætius 
and Belliſarius againſt the barbarous northern nati- 
ons, were with mighty diſproportion of numbers, as 
likewiſe the firſt victories of the Turks upon the 
Perſian kingdom; of the Tartars upon the Chi- 
neſe: and Scanderbeg never ſaw together above 
ſixteen thouſand men, in all the renowned victo- 
ries he atchieved againſt the Turks, though in 
numbers ſometimes above an hundred thouſand. 
To deſcend to later times, the Engliſh vic- 
tories ſo renowned at Cieſſy, Poitiers and Agen- 
court, were gained with diſadvantage of numbers 
out of all proportion. The great atchievements 
of Charles the eighth in Italy, of Henry the fourth 
of France, and of Guſtavus Adolphus in Germa- 
ny, were ever performed with ſmaller againſt 
greater numbers. In this age, and among all the 
exploits that have ſo juſtly raiſed the reputation 
and honour. of Monſieur Turenne for the great- 
eſt captain of his time, I do. not remember any 
of them were atchieved, without diſadvantage of 
number :. and the late defeat of the Turks at the 
ſiege of Vienna which ſaved Chriſtend#H, and 
has eternized the name of the duke of Lorain, 
was too freſn and great an example of this aſſer- 
tion, to need any more, or leave it in diſpute. 
From theſe two principles of conqueſt having 
proceeded from the north to the ſouth, and by 
ſmaller over greater numbers, we may conclude, 
hat they may be attributed to the conftitutions of 
mens bodies who compoſe the armies that atchieve 
| oh or to the diſpoſitions of their minds. * 
8. Mfr: | 
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firſt of theſe may be either native or habituate, 
and the latter may be either natural or infuſed, 


It is without queſtion, the northern bodies are 
greater and ſtronger than the ſouthern, and alſo 


more healthy and more vigorous. The reaſon 
.. whereof is obvious to every man's conjecture, 
both from the common effects of air upon appe- 


ütes and degeſtion, and from the roughneſs of 


the ſoil, which forces them upon labour and hard- 
-thip. Now the true original greatneſs of any 
kingdom or nation may be accounted by the 
number of ſtrong and able bodies of their native 
ſubjects. This is the natural ſtrength of govern- 
—_— all the rann is art, en 1506s or inſtituti 
be next W 0 lte dhe eompoſiycit of 
conquering forces, is fearleſneſs of mind, whe- 
ther it be occaſioned by the temper of the climate, 
or race of which men are born, or by cuſtom, 
which inures men to. be inſenſible of danger, or 
by paſſions or opinions that are raiſed in them; 
for they may all have the ſame effect. We ſee 
the very birds and beaſts of ſome countries, as 
Well as the men, are naturally fearleſs. We ſee 
Jong ſervice in armits, or at ſea, makes men in- 
ſenſible of dangers. We ſee the love of liberty, 
deſire of revenge, and defence of their country 


or prince, renders them careleſs of life. The 


| very confidence of victory, either from former 
or frequent ſucceſſes, from the eſteem and opini- 
on of their commanders, or from the ſcorn of 


their enemies, makes armies victorious. But 


| chiefly, the firm and rooted opinions of reward 
or puniſhment attending another world, and of 
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obtaining the one or avoiding the other, by dying 
or conquering in the quarrel they are ingaged in. 
And theſe are the great fources of victory and 
fortune in arms; for let the numbers be what 
they will, that army is ever beaten, where the 
fright firſt enters. Few battles were loft of old, 
but none ſince the uſe of gunpowder, by the 

greatneſs of downright ſlaughter, before an army 
runs;. and the noiſe and ſmoak of guns both in- 
ereaſes fear, and covers ſhame, more than the an- 
tient uſe of arms, fo that ſince thoſe of fire came - 
in, battles have been uſually ſhorter and leſs 
bloody than before. — 

If it be true, which 1 think will not be de- 
nied either by ſoldiers or reaſonable men, 
that the battle is loft where the fright firſt 
enters, then the reaſon will appear, why victory 
has generally followed the ſmaller numbers, be- 
cauſe in a body compoſed of more parts, it may 
ſooner enter upon one, than in that which con- 

fiſts of fewer, as it is likelier to find ten wiſe men 
together than an hundred, and an hundred fear- 
leſs men than a thouſand ; and thoſe wo have 
the ſmaller forces endeavour moſt to ſupply that 
defect by the choice of diſcipline, and bravery of 
their troops: and where the fright once enters in 
an army, the greater the number, the greater 
the diſorder, and thereby the loſs of the battle 
more certain and ſudden. 

From all this I conclude, that the compoſiti tion 
of victorious armies, and the greatand true ground 
of conqueſt, conſiſts firſt in the choice of the 
ſtrongeſt, ableſt, and hardieſt bodies of men: 
next, in the exactneſs of diſcipline, by which 
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they are inured to labour and dangers, and to 


fear their commanders more than their enemies a 


and laſtly, in the ſpirit given them by love of 
their country or their prince, by impreſſions of 
| honour or religion, to render them fearleſs of 


death, and ſo incapable, or at leaſt very difficult, 
to receive any fright, or break thereby into dif- 


order; and I queſtion not, but that any brave 


prince or general at the head of forty thouſand - 


men, who would certainly ſtand their ground, 
and ſooner die than leave it, might fight any 
number of forces that can be drawn together in 
any field : for beſides that a great number may 
fall ſooner into fright and diſorder, perhaps a 


greater can hardly be drawn into the action of 
one day's battle, whereas very few inthe late ages 


have laſted half that time. 
The laſt remark I ſhall make 5 this ſab- 


| je&t is, that the conquering nations have gene - 


rally been thoſe, who placed the ſtrength of 
their arms in their foot, and not in their borſe, 
which have never, till theſe later years, been e- 
ſteemed capable of breaking a firm body of foot; 


vor does their force ſeem to conſiſt in other ad- 


vantage, beſides that of giving terror upon the fu- 
ry of their firſt charge: nor is this opinion leſs 


grounded upon reaſon than experience. For be- 


des, that men are firmer upon their own feet 
than thoſe of their horſes, and leſs in danger of 
falling into diſorder, which may come from want 
of diſcipline or courage in the horſes as well as 
their riders; it is hard to imagine, that ſpurs in 
in the ſides of horſes ſhould have more effect or 


force, to make them advance upon a charge, than 
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pikes, ſwords, or javelins in their noſes and breaſts 
to make them keep off, fall back or break, mar 

rapks, and run into diſorder. 

For the experience, nothing has been mane 
known in all. ages, or more undiſputed. The bat- 
tle of Marathon was gained by ten thouſand 
foot, againſt mighty. numbers of Perſian horſe as 
well. as foot. The ſamqus.retreat of Xenopbon, 
for ſuch a lepgth of country and of time, Was 


made at the head of ten thouſand Greeks, in the face 


of forty, thouſand Perſian horſe; nor had the Geeeks 
aboße an hundred or ſixſcore in their camp, which 
they made uſe of only to forage or purſue the 
Perſian horſe when they fled. in diſorder from the 
points of their pikes and javelins. The Maceda- 
nian foot, and afterwards the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, were impenetrable by all the Perſian horſe, 
that ever encountered them. The Roman legi- 


ons conſiſted each of ſix thouſand foot .and three. 


hundred horſe, which was all the proportion they 


ever had in their victorious armies, that coulg 


not be broken by the vaſt numbers of Spaniſh, 

Numidian, or Perſian and Armenian hor they 
were ſo often engaged with. The force of the 
Gothic nations conſiſted in their foot, and of the 
Turkiſh and Ottoman empire in their j Janizaries, 
The noble conqueſts of the Engliſh in France 
were made all by their foot; and during the pexi⸗ 
od of time, when the crown. of Spain made ſo 


great. a figure in Europe, it was all by the force 


and bravery of their Spaniſh and Italian foot. 
| There. ſeems to be but two exceptions againſt 
this rule, which are the antient greatneſs of the 


eee and wooden of the French, whoſe chief 
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force have been eſteemed to conſiſt in their horſe: 
But the Perſian empire was raiſed by the conqueſt 
of the eaſtern nations, whoſe armies conliſted chief. 
ly in horſe, and one againſt the other, the beſt car. 
ried it, till they came to deal with the Grecian 
foot, after which they were ever beaten. For 
the French armies, though the bravery of their ea. 
valry has been great and noble, as made up of fo nu- 
merous a gentry in that kingdom, yet one chief 
ſtrength of their troops muſt be allowed, for the ſe- 
veral late reigns, to have lain in their bands of 
Switzers; and in this preſent reign, Mareſchal 
Furenne muſt be acknowleged to have made way 
for his maſter's greatneſs, by improving the bodies 
'of French foot with force of choice and diſcipline, 
beyond what they Had ever been ought capable 
ot before his time. 
1 ſhall end this remark with an adventure Ire- 


member to have read in the ſtories of the dukes of Mi- 


lan. One of them having routed a great army of bis 
enemies, was enraged to find a body of Switzers 

make till a firm ſtand againſt all his victorious 
troops; he endeavoured to break them by a def- 


perate charge, of ſome ſquadrons of his Gens 


d' Arms, who were all armed, as well as the heads 
and breaſts of their horſes, and ſo proof, as he 


thought, againſt the Switzers pikes. But all this 


effort proved in vain, till at length the duke com- 
manded three or four hundred of them to alight 
from their horſes, and armed is they were, to 
fall in upon the Switzers with their ſwords; they 
did it ſo deſperately, ſome catching hold of the heads 
of their pikes, others cutting them in pieces with 
their broad ſwords, that they at laſt made way for 
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themſelves and other troops that followed them, 
and broke this body of brave Switzers, which had 
been impenetrable by any horſe that could charge 
them: and this ſeems an evident teſtimony, that 
the impreſſions of horſe upon foot, are made by 
terror rather than force, and where that enters, 
the action is ſoon decided. 

After all that has been faid of conquerors or 
conqueſts, this muſt be confeſſed to hold but the 
ſecond rank in the pretenſions to heroic virtue, 
and that the firſt has been allowed, to the wiſe 
inſtitution of juſt orders and laws, which frame 
ſafe and happy governments in the world. 
The deſigns and effects of conqueſts are but the 
ſlaughter and ruin of mankind, the ravaging of 
countries, and defacing the world ; thoſe of 
wiſe and juſt governments, are preſerving and 
encreaſing the lives and generations of men, ſecur- 
ing their poſſeſſions, encouraging their endea- 
vours, and by peace and | riches, improving. and I 
adorning. the ſeveral ſcenes of the world. =! 

So the inſtitutions, of Moſes leave him a di- 
viner character than the victories of Joſhua. Thoſe 
of Belus, Gſyris, and Janus, than the prowl of 
Ninus, Cyrus and Seſoſtris. And if among the 
antients, ſome men have been eſteemed heroes, 
by the brave atchieyements of great conqueſts and 
victories. it has been, by the wiſe inſtitutions, of 
laws and governments, that others have been ho- 


noured and adored as gods. 
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ME two” common ſhrines; to which 
moſt men offer up che application of 
their thoughts and their lives, are pro- 


bt end pleaftre; an by their devotions to eithet 


of theſe, they are vulgarly diſtinguiſhed into two 
ſects, and called either buſy or idle men. Whe- 


tber theſe tertis differ in meuning, or only in 
ſound, I know very well may be diſputed; and 
with appearance enough, ſince the covetous man 


takes perhaps as much pleaſure in his gains as the 
voluptuous does in his luxury, and would not 


purſue his buſineſs unleſs he were pleaſed wich it, 
upon the laſt account of whit he moſt wiſhes 


and deſires, nor would care for the enereaſt of 


his fortunes, unleſs he thereby propoſed, that of 


his pleaſures too, in one kind or other; ſo. that 


_ pleaſure may be ſaid to be his end, whether he 
Will allow to find it in his purſuit or no. Much a- 
do there has been, many words ſpent, or, to 
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ſpeak with more reſpect to the antient philoſo- 
phers, many diſputes have been raiſed upon this 
argument, I think to little purpoſe, and that all 
has been rather an exerciſe of wit than an enqui · 
La, vy, OR Coeur fn ef 
ver end, had better perhaps never begin. 
beſt is to take words as they are moſt „ e 
ſpoken and meant, like coin, as it moſt currently 
paſſes, without raiſing ſcruples upon the weight 
of the allay, unleſs the cheat or the defect be 
groſs and evident. Few things in the world, or 
none, will bear too much refining; a thread too 
fine ſpun will eaſily break, and the point of a 
needle too ' finely filed. The ufual acceptation 
takes profit and pleaſure for two different things, 
and not only dalls the followers ':or votaties of 
them by ſeveral names of buſy and of idle men, 
but diſtinguiſnes the faculties of the mind that 
are converſant about them, calling the operations 
of the firſt, wiſdom, and of the other, wit, 
which is a Saxon word, that is uſed to expreſs, 
what the Spaniards and Italians call ingenio, and 
the French. eſprit, both from the 2 T 1 
think wit more peculiarly ſignifies poetry, 

occur upon remarks of the Runic "Ae 
To the firſt of theſe are attributed the inventi+ 
ons or productions of things generally eſteemed 
the moſt neceſſary, uſeful, or profitable to hu- 
man life, either in private poſſeſſions or public 
inſtitutions: to the other, thoſe writings or diſ- 
courſes, which are the moſt pleaſing and enter- 
taining to all that read or hear them: yet, ac- 
cording to the opinion of thoſe that link them to- 
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gether, as the inventions of ſages and law-givers 


themſelves, do pleaſe as well as profit thoſe who 
approve and follow them; ſo thoſe of poets, in. 
ſtructand profit, as well as pleaſe ſuch as are con · 


verſant in them, and the happy mixture of both 


theſe makes the excellency in both thoſe com- 


| poſitions, and has given occaſion for eſteeming, 


or at leaſt vor n e virtue ner 10 
vine. ne tote 

The names Been 8 boch in Greck 100 
Latin; expreſs the ſame opinion of them in thoſe 


nations; the Greek ſignifying makers or creators, 
| ſuch as raiſe admirable frames or fabrics out of 
nothing, which ſtrike with wonder and with 
pleaſure the eyes and imaginations of thoſe who 


behold them; the Latin makes the ſame word, 
common to poets and to prophets. Now as 


_ creation is the firſt attribute and higheſt operati- 
on of divine power, ſo is prophecy the higheſt 


emanation of divine ſpirit in the world. As the 
names in thoſe two learned languages, ſo the 
cauſes of poetry, are by the writers of them ſaid to 


be divine; and to proceed from a celeſtial fire, 
or divine inſpiration, and by the vulgar opinions, 


recited or related to in many paſſages of thoſe 


authors, the effects of poetry were likewiſe 


thought divine and ſupernatural, and power of 
charms and cy tments were bed ta lie 4 


; LON, * f . RE a, 
Carminibus Circe ſocios mutavit Ulyſſis, 
Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguis. 


But I can eaſily admire poetry, and yet with- 
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adoring of it; 'I::can allow it to ariſe from the 
greateſt excelleney of natural temper, or the 
greateſt race of native genius, without exceeding 
the reach of what is human, or giving it any ap- 
proaches of divinity, which is, I doubt; debaſed or 
diſhonoured, by aſcribing to it any thing, that is 
in the compaſs of our action, or even compre- 
henſion, unleſs it be. raiſed by an immediate in- 
fluence from itſelf. I cannot allow poetry to be 
more divine in its effects, than in its cauſes, nor 
any operation produced by it, to be more than 
purely natural, or to obſerve any other ſort of 
wonder than thoſe of muſic, or of natural magic, 
however any of them have appeared to minds, little 
verſed in the ſpeculations of nature, of occult 
qualities,- and the force of numbers or of ſounds: 
Whoever talks of drawing down the moon from 
heaven, by force of verſes or of charms; either be · 
lieves not himſelf, or too eaſily believes what o- 
thers told him, or perbaps follows an opinion, 
begun by the practice of ſome poet, upon the fa- 
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cility- of ſome people, who knowing the time ns 
when an eclipſe would happen, told them lg would | 
by his charms call down the moon at ſuch an f 
hour, * was by * eee — I 
edit 2% wo art berg p 


When 1 nd rhe Aeſcription in Vir 
gil's eight eclogue of all nt charms and faſ- 
cinations by verſes, by images, by knots, by 
numbers, by fire, by . — upon oc- 
caſion of a violent paſſion, from a jealous or diſ- 

appointed love; I have recourſe to the ſtrong im- 
rens of fables ur. of. r to the . 
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miſtakes of popular opinions, to the force of im- 
agination, to the ſecret virtues of ſeveral herbs, 
and to the powers of ſounds : and I am ſorry the 
natural hiſtory, or account of ' faſcination, has 
not employed the pen of ſome perſon, of ſuch 
excellent wit, and deep thought and learning, 
as Caſaubon, who writ that curious and uſeful 
treatiſe of Enthuſiaſm, and by it diſcovered the 
hidden or miſtaken ſources of that deluſion, fo 
frequent in all regions and religions of the world, 


and which had ſo fatally ſpread over our country 


in that age, in which this treatiſe was ſo ſeaſons 
bly publiſhed. It is much to be lamented, that 
be lived not to complete that work, in the — 
part he promiſed; or that his friends neglected 


3 the publiſhing it, if it were left in papers, though 


' looſe and unfiniſhed, I think a clear account of 
enthuſiaſtmn and faſcination, from their natural 

cauſes, would very much deſerve from mankind 
| in general, as well as from the common-wealth of 
learning; might perhaps prevent fo many pub- 
lic diſorders, | and ſave the Tives of many innocent, 
deluded, or deluding people, who ſuffer ſo fre- 
quently upon account of witches or wizards, 1 


have ſeen many miſerable examples of this kind, 


in my youth at home; and though the humour 


| or faſbion be a good deal worn out of the world, 


within thirty or forty years paſt, yet it ſtill re· 
mains in ſeveral remote parts of Germany, Sweden, 


and ſome other countries. 


| Dui ed e een ener. ie the 


forſaken lover, in that eclogue of Virgil, had ER» 
_ pected only from the force of her verſes, or her 
charms, what is the burden of the ſong, to bring 
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Daphnis home from the town where he was gone, 
and engaged in a new amour; if ſhe had pretend 
ed only to revive an old fainting flame, or to 
damp a new one that was kindled in his breaſt, 
ſhe might, for ought I know, have compaſſed 
ſuch ends, by the force of ſuch charms, and with- 
out other than very natural enchantments. For 
there is no queſtion, but true poetry may have 
the force to raiſe paſſions, and to allay them, to 
change and to extinguiſh them, to temper joy 
and grief, to raiſe love and fear, nay to turn 
fear into boldneſs, and love into indifference, 
and into hatred itſelf; and J eaſily believe, that 
the diſheartened Spartans were new animated, 
and recovered their loſt courage, by the ſongs of 
Tyrtaeus; that the cruelty and revenge of Phala- 
ris were changed by the odes of Steſichorus, in- 
to the greateſt kindneſs and eſteem; and that ma- 
ny men were as paſſionately enamoured by the 
charms of Sappho's wit and poetry, as by thoſe 
of beauty in Flora and Thais; for it is not only 
beauty gives love, but love gives beauty to the 
object that raiſes it; and if the -poſſaſſhon be 
ſtrong enough, let it come from what it will, | 
there is always beauty enough in the perſon that 
gives it. Nor is it any great wonder, that ſuch 1 
force ſnould be found in poetry, ſince in it are | 
aſſembled all the powers of eloquence, of muſic; 
and of picture, which are all allowed to make ſo 
ſtrong impreſſions upon human minds. How far 
men have been affected with all, or any of theſe; 
needs little proof or teſtimony. The examples 
* been known » OI in Greece and *. 


e Or een 


where ſome have fallen down-right in love, with 
the raviſhing beauties of a lovely object drawn 


buy the {kill of an admitable painter; nay, paint- 


ers themſelves have fallen in love with ſome of 
their on productions, and doated on them, as 
on a miſtreſs or a fond child, which diſtinguiſhes 
among the Italians the ſeveral pieces that are 
done by the ſame hand, into ſeveral degrees of 
thoſe m de, con ſtudia, con diligenza, or con a- 
more; whereof the laſt are ever the moſt excel · 
ling. But there needs no more inſtances of this 
kind, than the ſtories related, and believed by the 
beſt authors, as 'known and undiſputed ;' of the 
two young Grecians, one whereof ventured his 
life, to be locked up all night in the temple, and 
fatisfy bis paſſion with the embraces and enjoy- 
ments of a ſtatue of Venus, that was there ſet up, 
and deſigned for another fort of adoration; the 
bother pined away and died for being hindered 
his perpetually gazing, nnen * — 

a ſtatue at Athens. 

The powers of muſic are either felt and known 
by all men, and are allowed to work ſtrangely 
upon the mind and the body, the paſſions and 
the blood, to raiſe joy and grief, to give pleaſure 
and pain, to cure diſeaſes, and the mortal ſting 
of the Tarantula; to give motions to the feet as 

well as the heart, to compoſe diſturbed thoughts, 
do aſſiſt and heighten devotion itſelf. We need 
no recourſe to the fables of Orpheus or Amphi- 
on, or the force of their muſic upon fiſhes and 
| beaſts; it is enough that we find the charming of 
ſerpents, and the cure or an allay of an evil ſpi- 
rit or poſſeſſion, attributed to it in ſacred writ, 
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Fot we force of eloquence, that ſo often raiſ- 
ed and appeaſed the violence of popular commo-- 
tions, and. cauſed ſuch convulſions in the Athenĩ - 
an ſtate, no man need more to make him ac- 
knowlege it, than to conſider Caeſar, one of the 
greateſt and wiſeſt of mortal men, come upon the 
tribunal, full of hatred and: revenge, and with a 
upon the force of Cicero's eloquence, in an ora- 
tion for his defence, begin to change countenance, 
turn pale, ſhake to that degree, that the papers 
be held fell out of his hand, as if he had been 
frighted with words, that never was ſo with blows, 
and at laſt change all his anger into clemency, 
and acquit the brave criminal, inſtead of con- 
demning him. 

Now if the firength of theſe three mighty 
powers, be united in poetry, we feed not won- 
der, that ſuch virtues and ſuch honours have 
been atributed to it, that it has been thought to 
be inſpired, or has been called divine; and yet I 
think it will not be diſputed, that the force of 
wit and of reaſoning, the height of colſteptions 

and expreſſions, may be found in poetry as well 
as in oratory; the life and ſpirit of repreſentation 
or picture as much as in painting, and the force of 
ſounds as well as in muſic; and how far theſe 
three natural powers together may extend, and to 
what effect, even ſuch as may be miſtaken for 
ſupernatural or magical, I leave it to ſuch men to 
conſider,” whoſe thoughts turn to ſuch ſpeculati- 
ons as theſe, or who, by their native temper and 
genius, are in ſome degree diſpoſed to receive 
the impreſſions of them, For my part, I do not 
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wonder, that the famous deter Hawey, Ghee 


was reading Virgil, ſhould ſometimes throw 
him down upon the table, and ſay he had a devil; 
nor that the learned Meric Caſaubon ſhould” find 
ſach charming pleaſures and emotions, as he de- 


ſeribes, upon the reading ſome parts of Lucreti- 
us; that ſo many ſhould cry, and with down- 


right tears, at ſome tragedies of Shakeſpear ; and 
ſo many more ſhould feel ſuch turns or curdling 
of their blood, upon the reading or hearing ſome 
excellent pieces of poetry; nor that Octavia fell 
into a ſound, at the recital made by Virgil 15 
thoſe verſes in the ſixth of his Eneids. 

This is enough to aſſert the powers of poetry, 


and diſcover the ground of thoſe opinions of old, 


which derived it from divine inſpirations, and 
gave it ſo great a ſhare in the ſuppoſed effects of 


| ſorcery or magic. But as the old romances 


ſeem to leſſen the honour of true proweſs and 
valour in their knights, by giving ſuch a part in 
all their chief adventures to enchantment, ſo the 
true excellency and juſt eſteem of poetry ſeems 
rather debaſed than exalted by the ſtories or be- 
lief of the charms performed by it, which a- 
mong the northern nations grew ſo ſtrong and 
fo genera], that about five or ſix hundred years 
ago, all the Runic poetry came to be decried, 
and thoſe antient characters, in which they were 
written, to be aboliſhed by the: zeal of biſhops, 


and even by orders and decrees of ſtate, which 


has given a great maim, or rather an irrecovera- 
ble, loſs to the ſtory of theſe northern kingdoms, 


the ſeat of our eech in all the weltern yu. 
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The more true and natural ſource of poetry 
may be diſcovered; by: obſerving to What God 
this inſpiration was inſeribed by che antients, 
which was Apollo, or the Sun, eſteemed among 
them the god of learning in general, but more 
particularly of muſic and of poetry. The my{- 
tery of this fable means, I ſuppoſe, that a cer- 
tain noble vital heat of temper, but eſpecially of 
the brain, ' is the true ſpring of theſe two parts or 
ſciences: this was that celeſtial fire, which gave 
ſuch a pleaſing motion and agitation to the minds 
of thoſe” men, that have been ſo much admired 
in the world, that raiſes ſuch infinite images of 
things ſo agreeable and delightful to mankind ; 
by the influence of this ſun, are produced thoſe 
golden and inexhauſted mines of invention, 
which has - furniſhed' the world with treaſures ſo 
highly eſteemed, and ſo univerſally known and 
uſed, in all the regions that have yet been difco- 
vered. From this ariſes that elevation of genius, 
which cat never be produced by any art or ſta. 
dy, by pains or by induſtry, which cannot be 
taught by precepts or examples; and gherefore 
is agreed by all, to be the pure and free gift of 
heaven or of nature, and to be a fire kindled out 
of ſome hidden ſpark of Ge" wy "firſt ap 

1 F eren anne 

But Möge invention de the Wotdet ofipeiney, 
yet this child is like all others born naked, and 
muſt be nouriſhed with care, eloathed with ex- 
attneſs and elegance, educated with induſtry, in- 
ſtructed with art, improved by application, cor 
rected with ſeverity, and gccompfiſned wich k. 
bour and with time, before it arrives at un 
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great perfection of growth: it is certain that no 
compoſition requires ſo many ſeveral ingredients, 
or of more different forts. than this; nor that to 
excel in any qualities, there are neceſſary ſo ma- 


ny gifts of nature, and of many improvements of 


learning and of art. For there muſt be an uni- 
verſal genius, ſo great compaſs as well as great e- 
levation. There muſt be a ſpritely imagination 


15 or faney, fertile in a thouſand productions, rang- 
ing over infinite ground, | piercing into every 


corner, and by the light of that true poetical fire, 
diſcovering a thouſand little bodies or images in 
the world, and ſimilitudes among them, unſeen 
to common eyes, and which could not be diſco» 
were, u ithout the rays of that ſun . 

Beſides the heat of invention and livelineſs of 
wit, there muſt be the coldneſs of good ſenſe and 


ſoundneſs of judgment, to diſtinguiſh between 


things and conceptions, which at firſt ſight, or 
upon ſhort. glances, ſeem alike; to chuſe among 
infinite productions of wit and fancy, which are 


Worth preſerving and cultivating, and which are 


better ſlifled in the birth, or thrown away when 

they are born, as not worth brioging up. With 

out the forces of wit, all poetry is flat and "I 
guiſning; vithout the ſuceours of jud 


it is wild and extravagant, The true are 


Poeſy is, that ſuch contraries muſt meet to com- 
poſe it;, a; genius hoth penetrating and ſolid; in 


expreſſion both delicacy and force; and the frame 


or fabric of a true poem muſt have ſomething 
both ſyblime and juſt, amazing and agreeable. 


\ There, muſt be; a. great, agitation. of mind 10 in- 
dent, a great calm 0 judge and correct; there 
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muſt be upon the fame tree, and at the fame 
time, both flower. and fruit. To work up this 
metal into exquiſite figure, there muſt be em- 
ployed the fire, the hammer, the chizel and the 
file. There muſt bè a general knowlege both of 
nature and of arts, and to go the loweſt that can 
be, there are required genius, judgment, and ap- 
plication; for without this laſt all the reſt will 
not ſerve turn, and none ever was a great poet, 
that applied himſelf much to any thing elſe.” 

When 1 ſpeak of poetry, I mean not an ode 
or 6h} -a ſong ora ſatire, nor by a poet the 
compoſer - of any of theſe, but of a juſt, poem; 
and after all: I have ſaid, it is no wonder, there 
ſhould be fo few that appeared, in any parts or 
any ages of the world, or that ſuch as have, ſhould 
be ſo much admired, and have _— ene 
aſcribed to them, and to their works. 7 

Whatever has been among thoſe, who are 
mentioned with ſo much praiſe or admiration by 
the antients, but are loſt to us, and unknown any. 
further than their names, I think no man has 
been ſo bold among thoſe that remain togueſtion 
the title of Homer and Virgil, not only to the 
firſt rank, but to the ſupreme dominion in this 
ſtate, and from whom as the great law givers as 
well as princes, all the laws and orders of it 
are or may be derived. Homer was, without 
diſpute,” the moſt univerſal genius that has been 
known in-the world, and Virgil the moſt accom- 
pliſhed. To the firſt muſt be allowed the moſt 
fertile invention, the richeſt vein, the moſt ge- 
neral knowlege, and the moſt lively expreſſion : 
to the laſt, the nobleſt ideas, the juſteſt inſtituti- 
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en. To ſpeak in the painter's terms, we find 


andi life; in thoſe of Virgil, the beſt deſign, the 


colouring in both ſeems equal, and indeed: is 
in both admirable. Homer bad more fire! and 
rapture, Virgil more light and ſwiftneſs; or at 


leaſt the poetical fire was more raging in one, but 


clearer in the other, which makes'the firſt more 
amazing, and the latter more agreeable; ''The 
ore was richer in one, hut in the 'other more 
refined, | and better allayed to make up excellem 
work. Upon the whole, I think it muſt be 


confefſed, that Homer was of the two, and per- 


haps of all othert, the vaſteſt, the Jublmeſt, and 
the moſt wonderful genius; and that he has 
been generally ſo eſteemed, there cannot be a 
greater teſtimony given, than what has been by 
fome obſerved, -that not only the greateſt maſters 
have fonad/in his works: the beſt and trueſt prin - 
ciples of all the ſeiences or arts, but that the 
nobleſt nations have derived from them the origi- 
nal, or their ſeveral races, though it be hardly 
yet agreed, whether his ſtory be true or fiction. 
In ſhort, theſe two immortal poets muſt be al- 
lowed to have ſo much excelled in their kinds, 
as to have exceeded all compariſon, to have ex- 


tinguiſhed emulation, and in a manner confined | 


true poetry, not. only to their own languages, 
but to their very perſons. And I am apt to be- 
lieve ſo much of the true genius of poetry in ge- 
neral, and of its elevation in theſe two particu- 
ars, that I know not, whether of all the numbers 
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of mankind, that live within the compaſs of a 
thouſand years; for one man that is born capa»! 
ble of making ſuch a poet as Homer or Virgil, 
there may not be a thouſand born capable of maks-. 
ing as great generals of armies, or [miniſters of 
ſtate, as any the moſt renowned in ſtor. 
I do not here intend to make a further critic. 
upon. poetry, which. were too great labour; nor 
to give rules for it, which were as great a pre- 
ſumption = beſides, there has been ſo much pa- 
per blotted upon theſe fubjects, in this curious 
and cenſuring age, that it is all grown tedious 
or repetiion The modern French wits, or 
pretenders, have been very ſevere in their cen- 
ſures, and exact in their rules, I think to very 
little purpoſe; for I know not, why they might 
not have contented themſelves with thoſe given 
by Ariſtotle and Horace, and have tranſlated 
them rather than commented upon them, for all 
they have done been no more; ſo as they 
ſeem, by their writings of this kind, rather to 
have valued themſelves, than improved any body 
elſe, The truth is, there is ſomething in the ge- 
nius of poetry, too libertine to be to 
ſo many rules; and whoever goes about to ſub- 
ject it to ſuch conſtraints, loſes. both its ſpirit and 
grace, which are ever native, and never learnt 
even of their beſt maſters. It is as if, to make 
excellent honey, you ſhould cut off the wings of 
your bees, confine them to their hive or their 
ſtands, and lay flowers before them, ſuch as you 
think the ſweeteſt, and like to yield the fineſt 
W 1 had as 4 out _ i 6 
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and make arrant drones of them. They muſt 
range through fields, as well as gardens, chuſe 
ſuch flowers as they pleaſe, and by proprieties 
and ſcents they only know and diſtinguiſh : they 
muſt work up: their cells with -admirable art, ex- 
tract their honey with infinite labour, and ſever 
it from the wax, with ſuch diſtinction and choice, 
as belongs to none W tom or 
to judge. 
It would eee ee W 
Mien arbitrary rulers among the French writers, 
or our own, to obſerve the worthy productions 
that have been formed by their rules, the honour 
they have received in the world, or the pleaſure 
they have given mankind. But to comfort them, 
1 do not know, there was any great poet in 
Greece, after the rules of that art laid down by 
Alriſtotle; nor in Rome, after thoſe by Horace, 
which yet none of our moderns pretend to have 
out. done. Perhaps Theocritus and Lucan may 
be alleged againſt this) aſſertion; but the , firſt 
offered no further, than at idils or eclogues; and 
the laſt, though be muſt be avowed for a true and 
happy genius, and to have made ſome high 
flights, yet he is ſo unequal to himſelf, and his 
mule is ſo young, that his faults are too noted, 
to allow his pretences. Faueliciter audet, is the 
true character of Lucan, as of Ovid, lufit amabi- 
liter. After all, the utmoſt that can be atchier. 
ed, or I think pretended by any rules in this art, 
is but to hinder ſome men from being very ill po- 
ets, but not to make any man a very good one, 


5 To judge ho is ſo, we need go no further for 


inſtruction, than three lines of Horace. 
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I. meum qui peclus inanitur angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis ters oribus implet, 


Ut ee © aue me 2 5 7 modo ponit Alenis 
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- Who vainly 3 my I 
Provetes, ally, and with falſe terror fills, 


| Like à magician, and now ſets me down 
In TIN, 108 now: in Athens. 


8 not: affect ind move 0 ſame 
pee pe deen in you, that he re epreſents in o- 
thers, and at other times raiſe, images about 
vou, as a conjurer is ſaid to do ſpirits, tranſport 
you to the places and to the perſons he deſcribes, 
cannot be judged to be a poet, though his mea- 
ſures are never ſo juſt, his. feet never ſo man, 
or his ſounds never ſo ſweet. | 
But inſtead of critic, or ds concerning po- 
try, I ſhall rather turn my thoughts to the hiſto- 
ry of it, and obſerve the antiquity, the uſes, the 
changes, the decays, that lave attendes this great 
empire of wir. 1} 40935 ii 
It is, I think, generally ee — 5 been uſ⸗ 
ed in the world, and in ſeveral nations to have 
preceded the very invention or uſage of let - 
ters. This laſt is certain in America, where 
the firſt Spaniards met with many ſtrains of 
poetry, and left ſeveral of them tranſlated into 
their language, which ſeem to have flowed from 
2 us heric ven; before: any letters were en 
th fee 5127 No oo Bs 
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in thoſe regions. The ſame is probable of the 
Scythians, the Grecians, and the Germans. A- 
riſtotle ſays, the A gathyrſi had their laws all in 
verſe; and Tacitus, 0h the Germans had no 
annals nor records but what were fo; and for the 


Grecian oracles delivered in them, d have no 


certain aceount when they began, but rather rea- 
ſon to believe it was before the introduction of 
letters from Phaenicia among them. Pliny tells 
it, as a thing known, that Pherecides was the 
firſt that writ proſe in the Greek tongue, and 
that he lived about the time of Cyrus, whereas 
Homer and Heſiod lived fome hundreds of years 
before that age; and Orpheus, Linus, Muſaeus, 
ſome hundreds before them: and of the Sybils, 
ſeveral were before any of thoſe, and in times as 
well as places, whereof we have no clear records 
now remaining. What Solon and Pythagoras 
writ, is ſaid to have been in verſe, Who were 
ſomething older than Cyrus; and before them, 
were Archiloeus, Simonides, Tyrtaeus, Soppbo, 
 Stelichorus, and ſeveral other poets famous in 
their times. The fame thing is reported of 


 Chaldea, Syria, and China: among the antient 


weſtern Goths, our anceſtors, the Rune 


ſeems to have been as old as their letters; and 
their laws; their precepts of wiſdom, as well as 
their records! their religious rites as well as their 


charms and Incaitations, to have been all in 
verle. * 1. 
| nien e Mee * even eng 
ſiered writ, the moſt antient is by ſome learned 
men eſteemed to be the book of Job, and that it 


was written before the time of Moſes, and that 
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it was à tranſlation into Hebrew out of the old 
Chaldean or Arabian language. It may proba- 
bly be conjectured, that he was not a Jew, from 
the place of his abode, which appears to have 
deen ſeated between the Chaldeans of one ſide, 
and the Sabeans, who were of Arabia, on the o- 
ther; and by many paſſages of that admirable 
and truly inſpired poem, the author ſeems in 
ſome parts to have lived near the mouth of the 
Euphrates, or the Perſian gulf, where he con- 
templated the wonders of the deep as well as the 
other works of nature, common to thoſe regions. 
Nor is it eaſy to find any traces of the Moſaicat 
rites or inſtitutions, either in the divine worſhip, 
or the motals related to, in thoſe writings: for 
not only ſacrifices and praifes were much more 
antient in religious ſervice, than the age of Moſes; 
dut the opinion of one deity, and adored with- 
out any idol or : repreſentation, was profeſſed 
and received among the antient Perſians and He- 
truſcans and Chaldeans. So that if Job was ate 
Hebrew, it is probable. he may have been of the 
race of Heber who lived in Chaldea, omof Abra- 
ham, who is ſuppoſed to have left that country 
for the profeſſion or worſhip of one God, rather 
than from the branch of Iſaae and Iſrael, wo 
lived-in the land of Canaan. Now I think it is 
out of controverſy, that the book of Job was 
written originally in verſe, and was a poem-upots 
the ſubje& of the juſtice and power of God, and 
in vindication of bis providence, againſt the com- 
mon arguments of atheiſtical men, who took o- 
caſion nen fromthe. nean, 
baer 9 3 en . 
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man things, by which ſo many ill and impious 


men ſeem happy and proſperous in the courſe of 
| their lives, and ſo many pious and juſt men, 


ſeem miſerable or aflifted. The Spaniſh tranſ- 


lation of the Jews in Ferrara, which pretends to 
render the Hebrew, as near as could be, word 


for word; and for which, all tranſlators of the 
bible ſince have had great regard, gives us the 


two firſt chapters, and the laſtfrom the ſeventh verſe 


in proſe, as an hiſtorical introduction and concluſi- 
on of the work, and all the reſt in verſe, except 
the tranſitions from one oo or Ry of this ſo. 
ore dialogue'to another. a 

But if we take the 1 of Moſes to be the 
aol. antient in the Hebrew tongue, yet the ſong 
of Moſes may probably have been written before 


| — as that of Deborah, before the book of 


Judges, being praiſes ſung to God, upon the vic- 
tories or ſucceſſes of the Iſraelites, related in 


bdoth. And I never read the laſt without obſerv- 


ing in it as true and noble ſtrains of poetry and 


picture, as in any other language whatſoever, in 
ſpight of all diſadvantages from tranſlations into ſo 


different tongues and common proſe. If the o- 


-Pinian of ſome learned men both modern and an- 


tient could be allowed, that Eſdras was the writ- 


er or compiler of that firſt hiſtorical part of the 
old teſtament, though from the b in- 


ſpiration, as that of Moſes and the other prophets, 


then the pſalms of David would be the firſt writ- 
ings we find in Hebrew; and next to them, the 
ſong of Solomon, which was written when he 


Was young, and the Eeecleſiaſtes when he was old: 
ſo that from all * both lacred acd * 
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it appears that poetry was the firſt ſort of writ- 
ing known and uſed in the” ſeveral nations of the 
world. 

It may from e 1 — upon the firſ 
thought, that a ſort of ſtile, ſo regular and fo dif- 
ficult, ſhould have grown in uſe, before: the o- 
ther ſo eaſy and ſo looſe: but if we conſider, 
what the firſt end of writing was, it will appear 
probable from reaſon as well as experienee; for 
the true and general end was but the help of 
memory, in preſerving that of words and of ac- 
tions, which would - otherwiſe have been loſt, 
and ſoon vaniſh away, with the: tranſitory paſ- 
ſage of human breath and life. Before the diſ- 
courſes and diſputes of philoſophers began to 
buſy, or amuſe the Grecian wits, there was no- 
thing written in proſe, but either laws, ſome 
ſhort ſayings of wiſe men, or fome riddles, pa- 
rables or fables, wherein were couched by the an- 
tients many ſtrains of natural or moral wiſdom 
and knowlege, and beſides theſe, ſome ſhort me- 
moriais of perſons, actions, and of times. Now 


it is obvious enough to conceive, how tuch eaſi- 


er all ſuch writings ſhould be learnt and remember 


ed, in verſe than in proſe, not only by the plea- 
ſure of meaſures and of ' ſounds, whieh gives a 
great © impreſſion | to memory, but by the order 
of feet which makes a great facility of tracing one 
word- after another, by knowing what fort of 
foot or quantity - muſt neceſſarily have preceded 


or followed the words we retain ada Celis to 
make up. 


Ihe made poetry ſo n before e 
were invented, and ſo convenient afterwards; 
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and ſhews, that the great honour and general 
requeſt, wherein it has always been, has not pro- 
eeeded only {from the pleaſure and delight, but 
kkewiſe from an and profit W 
writings. 

-5 This leads me 3 to theſubje&s of pos 
try, which have been generally, praiſe, inſtructi- 
dn, ſtory, love, grief, and reproach. - -Praiſe 

was the fubje& of all ſongs and plalms mentioned 
in holy writ, of the hymns of Orpheus, of Ho 
mer and many others; of the Carmina Secularia 
in Rome, compoſed all and deſigned for the ho- 
nour of their gods; of Pindar, Steſiehorus, and 
Tyrtaeus, in the praifes of virtue or virtuous 
men. The ſubject of Job is inſtruction con- 
eerning the attributes of God, and the works of 
nature. Thoſe of Simonides, Phocillides, The- 
poets, with what paſſes for Pythagoras, are in- 
ſtructions in morality; the firſt book of Heſiod 
and Virgit's georgics, in agriculture, and Lucre- 
tius in the deepeſt natural philoſophy. Story is 
the proper ſubject of heroic poems, as Homer 
and Virgil in their inimitable Uiads and Æneids; 
and fable, which is a ſort of ſtory, in the meta- 
morphoſis of Ovid. The Lyrie poetry has been 
ehiefly converſant about love, though turned of- 
ten upon praiſe too; and the vein of paſtorak 
and eclognes has run the ſame courſe, as may 


de obſerved in Theocritus, Virgil and Horace, 


who was, 1 think, the firſt and laſt of the Ly- 
ric poets among the Latins: grief has been al- 


ſatire. The dramatic poeſy has been compoſed 


ways the ſubject of elegy, and reproach that of 
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of all theſe; but the | chief end ſeems to 4 
been inſtruction, and under the diſguiſe of fa- 
bles, or the. pleaſure of ſtory, to ſhew the bean- 
ties and the rewards of virtue, the deformities 
and misfortunes, or fun views by ex- 
amples of both, to encourage one, and deter 
men from the other; to reform ill cuſtom, cor- 
rect ill manners, and moderate all violent pa. 
ons. 'Theſe are the general ſubjects of both. 
parts; though comedy gives us but the images of 
common life; and tragedy thoſe of the greater 
men. To go further upon this ſubject, would 
be to trade ſo beaten paths, that to travel in them 
only raiſes duſt, and is neither of pleaſure nor of 
uſe. 9 * 

For the changes that have happened in poetry, 
I ſhall obſerve one antient, and the others that 
are modern will be too remarkable, in the de- 
clines or decays of this great empire of wit. The 
firſt change of poetry was made, by tranſlating it 
into proſe, or, clothing it in thoſe looſe robes, 
or common veils that diſguiſed or the "2 
true beauty of its features, and exactneſs of its 1 
hape. This was done firſt by ſop in greek ; if 
dut the vein was much more antient in the eaſt- | 
ern regions, and much in vogue, as we may ob- | 
ſerve, in the many parables uſed in the old teſta- 
ment, as well as in the new. And there is a 
book of fables, of the ſort of Zſop's, tranſlated out 
of Perſian, and pretended to have been ſo, into 
that language out of the antient Indian; but 
though it ſeems genuine of the eaſtern countries, 
yet I do not take it to be ſo old, nor to have 
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ſo much ſpirit as the Greek. The next ſueceſſl 
on of poetry in proſe ſeems to have been in the 
Miletian tales, which were a ſort of little paſtoral 

romances; and though much in 'requeſt in old 

Greece and Rome, yet we have no examples, 

that I know of them, unleſs ĩt be the Longs paſtora- 

lia, which gives "a taſte of the great delicacy and 

| pleaſure, that was found ſo generally in thoſe 

ſort of tales. The laſt kind of poetry in proſe 

is that which in latter ages has run over the 

world, under the name of ' romances, which 

though it ſeems modern, and a production of the 

Gothic genius, yet the writing is antient. The 

remainders of Petronius Arbiter ſeem to be of 
_. this kind, and that which Lucian calls his true 

bhiſtory: but the moſt antient that paſſes by the 

name, is Heliodorus, famous for the author's 

chuſing to loſe: his biſhopric, rather than diſown 

that child for his wit. The true ſpirit or vein 
of antient poetry, in this kind, ſeems to ſhine 
moſt in Sir Philip Sidney, whom I eſteem 
both the greateſt poet and the nobleſt genius, of 
any that have left writings behind them, and pub 
lihed in ours or any other modern language; 2 
perſon! born capable not only of forming the 
greateſt ideas, but of leaving the nobleſt examples, 
Kebe length of his life had been equal to the ex- 

cellence of his wit and virtues. 

With him I leave the diſcourſe of antient poe 
try, and to diſcover. the decays of this empire, 
muſt turn to that of the modern, which was in · 
troduced after the decays, or rather extinction, 
of the old, as if true poetry being dead, an appariti- 
on of it walked about. This mighty change, 
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ble revolutions, than thoſe which deſtroyed the 
antient 'empire and government of Rome, and 
erected ſo many new ones upon their _— 


the invaſions and conqueſts, or the general inun- 


dations of the Gochs or Vandals, and other bar- 
barous or northern nations, upon thoſe parts ot 
Europe that had been ſubject to the Romans. 
After the conqueſts made by Caeſar upon Gaul, 


and the neareſt parts of Germany, which were 


continued and enlarged in the times of Auguſtus 


and Tiberius, by their lieutenants or generals; 


great numbers of Germans and Gauls reſorted 
to the Roman armies, and to the city itſelf, and 
habituated themſelves there, as many Spaniards, 
Syrians, Grecians had done before, upon the 
conqueſt of thoſe countries. This mixture 
ſoon corrupted the purity of the Latin tongue, 
ſo that in Lucan but more in Seneca, we find a 


great and harſh allay entered into the ſtile of the 


Auguſtan age. After Trajan and Adrian had 
ſubdued many German and Scythian nations, on 
doth ſides of the Danube, the commerce of thoſe 
barbarous people grew very frequent with the 


Romans; and I am apt to think, that the little 


verſes, aſcribed to Adrian, were in imitation of 


the Runic poetry. The Scythians pati pruinas of 


Florus ſhews their race or climate; and the firſt 
rhyme that ever I read in latin, with little alluſt- 


ons of letters or 1 17% is in _ of Adrian on 


ann 
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Que nunc abibis in loca, n eee 
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the numbers and ſucceſſes of thoſe barbarous peo- 
ple, at length over· hadowed all Europe, for ſo 
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3 Sate nl e ben that: 

gage: or elfe ihat Adrian, vo affected tat piece 
af learning as well as others; and was not able 
to reach the old vein, turned ta a new one, 
Which his expeditions into thoſe countries made 


rote: allowable in an empeter, and his example. 
recommended to others. In the time of Boeti- 
us; ha ved under Theodoric in Rome, we 
find the latin poetry ſmell of ae ee 
e e eee 5 I 
Aſter that age, eee ee eee 


vhich coming from the north and increafing with 


long together. The Roman tongue began it- 
ſelf to fail or be diſguiſed, and by its cortuption 
made way for the generation of three languages, 


5 in Spain, Italy and France. The courts af the 


princes and nobles, who were of the conquering 
nations, for ſeveral ages uſed their Gothic, or 
Franc, or Saxon tongues, which were mingled 
with thoſe of Germany, where ſome-of the Goths 


| had ſojourned long, before they proceeded to 
their conqueſt of the more ſouthern or weſtern 


parts, Where-ever the Roman colonies had 


: long remained, and their W bad Ron ge. 
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-and more obſcurkd, by that cloud of ignorance, 
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Rtill but vitiated with the baſe alay of their Pro- 
vincial ſpeech. This in Charlemain's time was 
called in France, Ruſtica Romana; and in Spain 
during the Gothic reigns there, Romance; but in 
bows from whence all the Roman ſoldiers, 
. e | of the Britains moſt accul- 
tomed to their commerce and language, had 
been dtained for the defencc of Gaul againſt the 
barbarous fations that invaded it about the time 
of Valentinian, that tongue being wholly extin- 
guiſned, as well as their own, made way for the 
entire uſe of the Saxon language. With theſe 
changes, the antient poetry was wholly loſt in all 
theſe countries, and: a new ſort grew up by de- 
grees, which - was called by a new name of 
Rhymes, with an eaſy change of the Gothic 
word Runes, and not from the n 3 
as is vulgarly ſuppoſed. - 
i (Runes, was properly the neee . 
| Gothic letters or characters, which were invented 
kr or introduced by Odin, in the colony or 
kingdom of the Getes or Goths which he planted 
in che north · weſt parts, and round the Baltic ſea, 
as has been here before related. But bGauſe all 
1 the Writings, they had among them for many ages, 
vere in verſe, it came to be the common name of 
all ſorts of poetry among the Goths, and the writers 
or compoſers of them were called Runers or 
Rymers. They bad likewiſe another name for 
chem, or ſome ſorts of them, which was Vüſes 
or Wiſes, and becauſe the ſages of that nation 
expreſſed the... beſt of their thoughts, and what 
learning and prudence they bad, in theſe kinds of 
0 bers 1 M7 Ft X i183} 2? 91 tied 44 & ns 
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Wiitings, r Wat ſrcvebded vel ad with won 
e were termed wiſe men; the good ſenſe, 

or learning, or uſeful knowlege contained in 
Ant was called wiſdom and the” pleaſant 
or facetious vein among them was called wit, 
which was applied to all ſpirit or race of poetry, 


here it was ſound in any men, and was gene- 


rally pleaſing to thoſe that heard, or read them. 
Of cheſe Runes there was in uſe among the 


i Goths above a hundred ſeveral ſorts, ſome com- 


poſed i in longer, ſome in ſhorter lines, ſome e- 
qual, and others unequal, with many different 
eadencies, quantities, or feet, which in the pro- 


nouncing made many different ſorts of original 


or natural tunes. Some were framed with allu- 
ſions of words, or conſonance of ſyllables, or of 


letters, either in the ſame line, or in the dyſtic, 


or by alternate ſucceſſion and reſemblance, which 


C made a ſort of gingle, that pleaſed the ruder ears of 
that people. And becauſe their language was 
compoſed moſt of monoſyllables, and of ſo great 


numbers, many muſt end in the ſame ſound; 


another ſort of Runes were made, with the care 


and ſtudy of ending two lines, with words of the 


fame ſound; which being the eaſieſt, requiring 


Teſs art, and needing leſs ſpirit, becauſe a cer- 
tain chime 1 in the ſounds ſupplied that want, and 
pleaſed common ears; this in time grew the moſt 
general among all the Gothie colonies in Europe, 
and made rhymes: or "runes paſs for . modern 


poetry in theſe parts of the world. 


"This was not uſed only in their wehen Jan- 


| uses but during thoſe ignorant ages, even in 


that barbarous Latin which remained, and was 
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preferved: among the monles and prieſts, to- diſ- 
tinguiſh them, by ſome ſhew of learning, from 
the laĩty, who might well admire it, in what de- 
gree ſoever, and reverence the proſeſſors, when they 
themſelves could neither write nor read, even in 
their own language; I mean not only the vulgar; 
lay men, but even the generality of nobles, ba- 
rons, and princes among them; and this laſted, 


till the antient learning and languages began to 


be nn in ep about two mne m__ 
280. 1a 

The common velit of the Gothic! Rea! was 
what is termed Dithicambic, and was of a raving 
or rambling ſort of wit or invention, looſe and 
flowing, with little art or confinement to any 
certain meaſures or rules; yet ſome of it wanted 
not the true ſpirit of poetry in ſome degree, Or 
hat natural inſpiration which has been ſaid to 
ariſe from ſome ſpark of poetical fire, where · 
with particular men are born. And ſuch as it 
was it ſerved the turn, not only to pleaſe, but 
even to charm the ignorant barbarous vulgar, 
where it was in uſe. This made the Naners a- 
mong the Goths as much in requeſt and admired, 
as any of the antient and moſt celebrated poets 
were among the learned nations; for among the 
blind, he that has one eye is a prince. They 
were as well as others thought inſpired, and the 
charms of their Runic conceptions were _— 
rations magical at leaſt. 3 

The ſubjects of them were various, tes com 
wenig the ſame with thoſe already obſerved in 


| W S Let this vein was chief- 
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ly employed, upon the records of bold and a- 
tial actions, and the praiſes of valiant men that 
had fought ſucceſsfully or died bravely; and theſe 
ſongs' or ballads were uſually ſung at feaſts, or 
in circles of young or idle perſons,” and ſerved to 


yy 1 inflame the humour of war, of flaughter, and of 


ſpoils among them. More refined honour or love 
had little part in the writings, becauſe it bad little 


in the lives or actions of thoſe fieree people and 
bloody times. Honour among them conſiſted in 


0 5. and love in rapes and in luſt. . 
But as the true flame of poetry was rare FP 
5 them, and the reſt was but wild · fire that 


ſparkled or rather crackled a while, and ſoon 


vent out with little pleaſure or gazing of the be- 
holders; theſe Runers,. who could not raiſe admi- 
ration by the ſpirit of their poetry, endeavoured 


to do it by another, which was that of enchant. 


ments: this came in to-ſupply. the defect of that 
fublime and marvellous, which has been found 
both in poetry and preſe among the learned anti- 
ents. The Gothic Runers, to gain and eſtabliſh 
the eredit and admiration of their rhymes, turn- 
ed the uſe of them very much to incantations and 
charms, pretending by them to: raiſe ſtorms, to 

calm the ſeas, to cauſe terror in their enemies; 
to tranſport themſelves in the air, to conjure ſpi+ 
rits, to- cure diſeaſes, and ſtanch bleeding wounds; 


to make women kind or eaſy, and men hard or 


in vulnerable; as one of the moſt antient Runers 


affirms of himſelf and his-own atchievements, by 


force of theſe magical arms: the men or women, 
who were thought to perform ſuch wonders or 
enchantments, were from Vüſes or Wiſes, the 
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name of thoſe verſes. wherein their charms. were 


conceived, called Wizards, or Witches. 


Out of this quarry, ſeem to have been raiſed 
all thoſe trophies of enchantment, that appear in 
the whole fabric. of the old Spainiſh romances, 
which were the productions of the Gothic wit a- 


mong them, during their reign; and after the 


conqueſts of Spain by the Saracens, they were ap- 
plied to the long wars between them and the 
chriſtians. From the ſame perhaps may be de- 
rived, all the viſionary. tribe of Faries,. Elves, 
and Goblins, of Sprites and of Bul beggars, that 


ſerve not only to fright children into whatever 


their nurſes pleaſe, but ſometimes, by laſting im- 
preſſions, to diſquiet the ſleeps, and the very 
lives of men and women, till they grow to years 
of diſcretion; and that, God knows, is a period of 
time, which ſome people arrive to but very late, 
and perhaps others never. At leaſt, this belief 
prevailed, ſo, far among the Goths and their races, 
that all ſorts of charms were not only attributed 
to the Runes or Verſes, but to their very cha- 
racters; ſo that about the eleventh ceny, they 


were forbidden and aboliſhed in Sweden, as they 


had been before in Spain, by civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal: commands or conſtitutions, and what has 
been ſince recovered of that learning or language, 
has been fetched as far as Yſland itſelf. 
How much of this. kind, and of this e | 
remained, even to our, own age, may be obſery- 
ed by any man that reflects ſo far as thirty or 
forty years; how often avouched, and how ge- 


nerally credited were the ſtories of Faries, War 
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witchcrafts; and enchantments! in ſome part 
of France, and not longer ago, the com- 
mon people believed certainly there were Longa- 
roos, or men turned into wolves; and I remem- 
ber ſeveral Iriſh of the ſame mind. The remain- 
ders are woven into our very language; Mara in 
old Runic was.a Goblin that ſeized upon men 3. 
| Nleep in their beds, and took from um all 
ſpeech and motion. Old Nicka was a ſprite who 
came to ſtrangle p people when they fell into the 
water: Bo was a fierce Gothic captain, ſon of 
Odin, whoſe tiame was uſed by the ſoldiers when 
they would fright or ſurpriſe their enemĩes; and 
the proverb of thyming rats to death, came 1 lp 
"poſe from the ſame root. 
There were not longer ſince the time 1 ae 
mentioned, ſome remainders of the Ritmic poe- 
try among the Triſh. - The great meh of their 
ſcepts, among the many officers of their family, 
Which continued abvays in the ſame races, bad 
not only a phyſician, a bhuntſman, a fmith and 
ſuch like, but a poet and a tale- teller: the firſt 
recorded and ſung the actions of their anceſtors, 
and entertained the company at feaſts; the latter 
amuſed” them with tales when they were melan- 
holy and could not feep: and à very Yallart 
genileman of the north of Irelend has told me, of 
his own experience, that in his wolf- -huntings 
| there, when he uſed to be abroad in the moun- 
tains three or four days together, and lay very 


1 m 4-ights, ſo as be could not well cep; they 


would bring him one of theſe tale-tellers, that 
When be lay down, would begin a ſtory of a 
911 or a giant, a dwarf and a 3 and ſuch 
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vbombling ſtuff, and continue it all night long in 


ſuch an even tone, that you heard it going on when- 
ever you awaked; and he believed nothing any 
phyſicians give could have fo gobd and innocent 
an effect, to male men ſleep, in any pains or 
diſtempers of body or mind. I remember in my 
youth: ſome perſons of '6ur country to have ſaid 
grace in rhymes, and others their conſtant pray- 
ers: and it is vulgar enough, that ſome deeds or 
conueyances of b y ve = fince the Con- 


queſt, - My 3 


In luck poor e — wines * | 
poetry clothed during thoſe ſhades of ignorance 
that overſpread all Europe, for fo many ages af- 


ter the ſun · ſet of the Roman learning and empire 


together, which were fucceeded by ſo many new 


dominions, or plantations of the Gothic ſwarms, 


and by a new face of cuſtoms,” habit, language, 


and almoſt of nature: but upon the dan fa 


new day, and the reſurrection of other ſciences, 
with the two learned languages among us, this, 
of poetry began to appear very early; though 
very unlike irſelf, and in ſhapes as wellſaseloths, 
in humour and in ſpirit very different from we 
antient. It was now all in rhime, after che Go- 


thie faſhion; for indeed none of the ſeveral dia- 


lects of that language, or allay, would bear the 
compoſure of ſuch feet and meaſures, as were in 
uſe among the Greeks and Latins; and ſome that 
attempted it, ſoon left it off; deſpairing of ſucceſs. 
Yet in this new dreſs, poetry was not without 

ſome charms, ' eſpecially thoſe of grace and ſweet- 

neſs, and the ore began to ſhine in the hands and 
works of the firſt refiners. Petrarch, Ronſard, 
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Spenſer, met with much applauſe upon the ſub- 
| jets of love, praiſe, grief, reproach. --Arioſto 
and Taſſo entered boldly upon the ſcene of he- 
roc poems, but having not wings for ſo high 


flights began to learn of the old ones, fell upon 


| their imitations, and chiefly of Virgil, - as far as 
the force of their genius, or diſadvantages of 
new-languages and cuſtoms would allow. The 

W of the gentiles hae been woven into the 
contexture of all the antient poetry with a very 
agreeable mixture, which made the moderns af- 
feſt to give that. of chriſtianity a place alſo in 
their poems. But the true religion was not 


| found to become fiction ſo well, as a falſe had done, 


and all their attempts of this kind ſeemed rather 
to debaſe religion, than to heighten poetry. Spen- 
ſer endeavoured to ſupply this with —_— and 


to make inſtrution, inſtead of ſtory, the ſubject 


of an Epic poem. His execution was excellent, and 
his flights of fancy very noble and high, but his 
deſign was poor, and his moral lay ſo bare, that 
it loſt the effect; it is true the pill was gilded, 
but ſo thin, that the colour and the taſte were 


too eaſily diſcovered. 7 
After theſe three, And ener Fab 


derns that have made any atchievements in heroic 
poetry worth recording. The wits of the age 
ſoon left off ſuch bold adventures, and turned to 
other veins; as if not worthy to ſit down at the 
feaſt, they contented themſelves with the ſcraps, 
With ſongs and ſonnets, with odes and elegies, 
with ſatires and panegyrics, and what we call co- 
pies of verſes upon any ſubjects or occaſions; 


wanting either genius or application for nobler 
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er ris; laborious produdtions, a8 painters, that 


cannot ſaceeed” | in YI e, turn Der av 
ture. 8 mJ 
But the modern poets, to value this nall wy 


and make it paſs,” though of ſo mueh a baſer me- | 


tal than the old, gave it a new mixture from to 
veins which were little known or little eſteemed 
among the antients. There were indeed certain 


Fairies in the old regions of poetry called Epi · 


grams, which ſeldom reached above the ſtature 


of two, or four, or ſix lines, and which being ſo 


ſhort, were alf turned upon concxit, or ſome 


ſharp hits of faney or wit. The only antient of 


this kind among the Latins were the Priapeia, 
which were littte voluntaries or extemporaries, 


written upon the ridicutous wooden ſtatues of 


Priapus, among the gardens of Rome. In the 
decays of the Roman learning and wit, as well as 
language, Martial, Auſonius, and others, fell into 


this vein, and applied it indifferently to all ſubs | 
jects, which; was before reſtrained to one; and 


dreſt it ſomething more cleanly than it was born. 


This vein of  eonceit ſeemed proper for ſuch 
ſcraps or ſplinters into which poetry was broken, 


and was ſo-eagerly followed, as almoſt to over- 
run all that was compoſed. in our ſeveral modern 


languages; the Italian, the French, the Spaniſh 


as well ay Engliſſi, were for a great while full of 
nothing elſe but cenceit: it was an ingredient, 
that gave taſte. ts "compoſitions which had little 


of themſelves; it was a ſauce that gave point tio 


meat that was flat, and ſome life to colours tha: 
were fading; and in ſhort, thoſe who could not 
furniſh ſpirit, ſupplied it with this ſalt, which may 
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preſerve things-or- boches ihat are dead; but is, 


for ought J know, of little uſe to the ling, or 
neceſſary to meats that have much or pleaſing 


taſtes vf their own... However it were, this vein 


Firſt overflowed our modern poetry and with ſo 


Bitle: diſtinction or judgment, that we would 
| have:conceit as well as rhyme in every two lines, 


and run through all our long ſeribbles as well as 
the” ſhott,, and the whole body of the poem, 
- whatever it is: this is juſt as if à building ſhould 


be nothing but ornament, or eloths nothing but 


trimming; as if a face ſhould be covered over 


wich black patches, or a gown: with BOOM 
n e E ſhall ſay of it. rns 
Another vein which has entered, and 10 


1 corrupt our modern poeſy, is that of ridicule ; 


28 if nothing pleaſed but what made one laugh, 


_ which, yet come from two very different affect · 


ons of the mind z for as men have no diſpoſition 


to laugh at the things they are moſt pleaſed with, 


But this miſtake Jn noir gong, and hs 
Fee no beiter way of pleaſing, 
thought they eould not fail of it by ridiculing. 
This was encouraged by finding converſation run 
ſo mueh into the | ſame vein,” and the wits in 
vogue to take up with that part of it, which was 


formerly leſt to thoſe that were called fools, and 


were in great families, only to make the company 


laugh. What opinion the Romans had of this 
een, e Tere 
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N nan defengit a lio culpante ſolutos, et t 
Lui captat riſus bominum Jamamgue dicacis, 
Fingere gui non wiſa poteſt, cammills, tacens 

Wineguits Hic aste le en — 
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| Aud it h a a pity dhe character of a Wit, in oge 
age, i hould. be ſo like that of a black in another. 


Paklaia:feems en hern:finher, ofthe . 


eule, a man of excellent ,and-univerſal learning 
as well as, wit : and though he had too; much, game 
given him for ſatite in chat age, by the cuſtoms 


of cqurts and of convents, of, proceſſes and .of - 


wars, of, ſchools and of camps, of romances and 


legends; yet he muſt be confeſſed to have kept 


up bis veia of ridicule by ſaying; many things ſo 


malicious, ſo ſmutty, and ſo prophane, that 


either a prudent, a modeſt, or à pious man, 


could not have afforded, though he had never 
ſo much of that coin about him; and it were to 
de wiſhed, that the wits who. have followed this 
vein had; not put too much value upon a dreſs, 


that better underſtandings. could not Wear, at 
leaſt in public, and upon a compaſs they gave 
themſelves, which other men could not take. 
The matchleſs writer oſ Don Quixot is much 
more to be admired, for having made up ſo ex- 
cellent a compoſition of ſatire! or ridicule, with- 


out thoſe ingredients, and ſeems to be the beſt 
and higheſt ſtrain that ever n 1 n be reach - 


ed by that vein. 5 18 


thay 


It began firſt in; verſe, v ua ap an Ballen TY 
called La Sahle Rail, which was purſued by 
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Scarron in French, with his Virgil traveſty, and 
in Engliſh by Sir John Mince, Hudibras, and Cot: 
ton, and with greater height of Burleſque in the 
Engliſh, than I thifik in any other language. But 
let the execution be what it will, the deſign, the 
cuſtom, and example are very pernicious to po. 
_ etry, and indeed, to all virtue and good qual. 
ties among men; which muſt be diſheartened, 
by finding how-unjuftly and undiſtinguiſhed they 
full under the laſh' of raillery, and this vein of 
 -ridicvling the good as well as the ill, the guilty 
and the innocent together. It is à very poor, 
though common pretence to merit, to make it 
appear by the faults of other men. A mean wit 
or beauty may 'paſs in a room, here the reſt of 
me company are allowed to bave none; : it Is 
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\ Beſides theſe two veins pain in, to 5 
pee defects of the modern poetry, much applica- 
tion has been made tothe ſmoothneſs of language 
or ſtile, which has at the beſt but the beauty of 
colouring in a picture, and can never make a 
good one, without ſpirit and ſtrength: The a- 
-cademy ſet up by cardinal Richlieu, to amuſe the 
wits of that age and country, and divert them from 
"raking 1 into his politic and miniſtry, brought this 
in vogue; and the French wits have for this laſt 
age been in a manner wholly turned to the refine- 
ment of their language, and indeed with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that it can hardly be excelled, and runs e- 


qually through both their verſe and proſe. The 


ſame vein has been like wiſe much cukivated | in 
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dur modern Hnꝑliſh poetry, and by ſuch poor 
recruits! have the broken forces of this empire 
been of late made up; with what ſucceſs I leave 
to be judged by ſuch, as conſider it in the ferm - 
er heichts, und the preſent declines both 6 
Power and of hondur; but this will not diſcou- 
rage, however ãt may effect, the true lovers of 
— muſt ever think her a e 
eee eee e en ide 
Among theſe many decays, there is yet aſd 


ſort of poetry, that ſeems to have "ſucceeded 


much better with our moderns, than any of the 
reſt} whichtis Dramatic, or that of the age: in this 
che Italian; che Spaniſh,” and the French, have 
all had their different merit, andi rereived their 
juſt applauſes· ret Im decetvedz if our Eng- 
liſh has not in ſome kind excelled both the mo- 
dern and the antient, which has been by foree of 
a vein natural perhaps to our country, and which 
with us is called humour, -a word peculiar to · our 
language too, and hard to be expreſſed in any o- 
ther; nor is it, that T'know? Of, found in any o- 
tet foreign writers, unleſs it be Moliere; and yet 
bis külelf dis cos much of che Farce; tl ſd for 
the ſame with ours. Shakeſpear was the firſt 
hat opened this vein upon our ſtage, which has 
run fo freely and ſo pleaſantly ever ſince, that 1 
have often wondered, to find it appear ſo little 


upon any others, being à ſubject ſo proper for 


them; ſince humour is but a picture of partieu- 


lar life, as comedy is of general; and though it 


repreſents diſpoſitions and cuſtoms leſs common, 
yet" they are not leſs natural than thoſe dat re 
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more frequent among men; for if humour itſelf 
be forced, it loſes all the grace, which has been 
indeed the fault of ſome Wenne en 
brated in this kind. p 243 Ort Ls eh * 

It may ſeem a defect in the ny wee tha 
the cllaracters introduced were ſo few, and thoſe 


ſo common, as a cpvetous old man, an amorous 


young, a witty wench, a crafty ſlare, a: bragging 
ſoldier: the ſpectators met nothing upon the 
ſtage, but what they met in the ſtreets, and at 
every turn. All the variety is drawn only from 
different and uncommon events: whereas if the 
{ure muſt needs be more. But as of moſt gene 
ral cuſioms in a country there is uſually ſome 


ground, from the nature of the people or climate, 
ſo there may be amongſt us, for this vein of out 


ſtage, and a greater variety of humour in the 
picture, becauſe there is a greater variety in the 
of our ſoil, the unequalneſs of our climate, as 
well as the eaſe of our government, and the li- 
berty of profeſſing opinions and factions, which 
perbaps our neighbours may have about them, 
but are forced to diſguiſe, and thereby they may 
come in time to be extinguiſhed. Plenty begets 
wantonneſs and pride, wantonneſs is apt to 
ide and me to-imitates HP: be- 
— ' Thus we come to- — a 
nals, and more that appear what they are; we 
have more humour, becauſe every man follows 
his own, and takes a is tt no 
A 
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On "the contrary, where the people are gene- 
rally poor; and forced to hard labour, their ac- 
tions and nves are all of a piece; where they 
ferve hard maſters, they muſt follow his exam- 
ples as well as commands, and are forced upon 
imitation in ſmall matters, as well as obedience 
) in great: ſo that ſome nations look as if they 
were caſt all by one mould, or cut out all by 
one pattern, at leaſt the common people in one, 
and the gentlemen in another: they ſeem all of 
a ſort in their habits, their cuſtoms, and even 
their talk and converſation, as well as in the ap- 
plication and purſuit of their actions mere 
lives. 5 
gheſides all this, there is another ſort of Aber 
8 us, which ariſes from our climate, and 
the diſpoſitions it naturally produces. We are 
not only more unlike one another, than any na- 
tion I know, but We are more unhke ourſelves 
ſome ill qualities as well as many good. We may 
allow ſome diſtempers incident to our climate, 
ſince ſo much health, vigour, and length of life 
have been generally aſcribed to it; for Mnong the 
Greek and Roman! authors ern we thall 
find the Britains obſerved, to live the longeſt, and 
the Ægyptians the ſhorteſt, of any nations that 
were known in thoſe ages. Beſides, I think 
none will diſpute the native courage of our men, 
and beauty of our women, which may be elſe 
where as great in p but no where ſo 
in general; they may be, what is ſaid of diſeaſ· 
es, as acute in other places, but with us they are 
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39 my own part, who have con. 


verſed much with men in other nations, and 
ſueli as have been both in great employments and 


| eſteem, I can ſay very impaxtially, that I have 


among the Engliſh ; na where more ſharpneſs of 


4 wit, more pleaſantneſs of humour, more range 


of fancy, more penetration of thought, or depth 
of reflection among the better ſort n no where 
more goodneſs of nature and of nor 
more plainneſs of ſenſe and of life; than among 
dae common ſort of country people, nor more 
ou ann N e — 

1 
bes, h all this, our country muſt be con- 
felled, tobe whata great foreign phyſician called it, 
the region of ſpleen; uhich may ariſe a good 
deal from che great uncertainty and many ſuddem 
changes of our weather in all ſeaſons of the year. 


And bow much theſe affect the heads and hearts, 


eſpecially of the fineſt- tempers, is hard to be be- 
lie ved by men, whoſe thoughts are not turned to 
ſuch ſpeculations. - This makes us unequal in our 
humours, inconſtant in our paſſions, uncertain 
in our ends, and even in our deſires. Beſides, 


aour different opinions in religion, and the factions 


they have raiſed or animated, for fifty years paſt, 
have had. an ill effect upon our manners and-cuf- 
toms; inducing mare avarice, ambition, diſguiſe, 
before in our conſtiturion. From all this ĩt may 
happen, that there is no vhere more true zeal in 
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. knavery: under my ſhews-and,pre- 
tences. are no! where ſo many diſputes 
upan religion, ſo many reaſoners upon govern» 
ment; ſo, many refiners in polities, ſo many: cu 
rious inquiſitives, ſo many pretenders to buſi- 
nels and ſtate employments, greater porers upon 
books, or plodders after; wealtèn; and yet no 
ant more-dabblers — e enen 
in, philoſophy and in ehymiſtry. I havehad — 
fervants, far gone in divinity, others in poetry 
have known ini the families of ſome friends, 4 
keeper deep in the Roſycrucia principles, and a 
laundreſs firm in thoſe of Epicurus. What ef- 
fect ſoever ſuch a compoſition or medley af hu- 
mours among us may have upon our lives or our 
government, it muſt. needs have a good one up- 

on oun ſtage, and has given admirable play to- 
our comical wits. 80 that in my opinion there 
is no: vein of that ſort either antient or 
which · excels or equals the humour of our plays. 
And for the reſt, I cannot but obſerve, ig the ho- 
nour of our country, that the good qtialities a- 
mongſt us ſeem to be natural, and the ill ones 
more accidental, and ſuch as would be eaſily 
changed by the examples of princes; and by the 
precepts of laws; ſuch I mean as: ſhould be de- 
ſigned to form manners, to reſtrain; exceſſes, tc 
encourage induſtry, to prevent mens expences 
beyond their fortunes, to countenance virtue, 


and raiſe es- to: Oey 1 | 


antient poetry has lived in, may not only be ob- 


the collection and preſervation of the looſe and 
ſeattered pieces of Homer, in the order wherein 
they have ſince appeared. Alexander is reported 
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grown two long: what Honour and requeſt the 


ſerved from eee reception and uſe in all 
nations from China to Peru, from Seythia to 


Arabia, ut —— the 


greateſt men as well as the vulgar. Among the 


Hebrews, David and Solomon the wiſeſt kings, 
Job and Jeremiah the holieſt men, were the beſt 


poets of their nation and language. Among 
the Greeks,” the two moſt renowned ſages and 


Ew. givers were Lycurgus and Solon, wheres 
the laſt is known to have excelled in poetry, and 


the firſt was ſo great a lover of it, that to his care 
and induftry we are ſaid, by ſome authors, to owe 


neither to have travelled nor ſlept, without thoſe 
admirable poems always in bis company. Pha- 
laris, that was inexorable to all other enemies, re- 


lented at the charms of Steſichorus his muſe; A- 
mong the Romans, the laſt and great Scipio 


paſſed the ſhort hours of his life in the eonverſa- 
tion of Terence, and was thought to have a part 
in che compoſition of his comedies. Caeſar was 


an excellent poet as well as an orator, and com- 
poſed a poem in his voyge from Rome to Spain, 


relieving the tedious difficulties of his march, with 


the entertainments of his muſe. Auguſtus was 


not only a patron, but a friend and companion 
of Virgil and Horace, and was hirnſelf, both an 


admirer of poetry, and a pretender too, as far as 
his genius would reach, or his buſy ſcene allow. 
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ek of be eee Arr poetry, 
and as few perhaps of great poets deſerving — 
Whether it be that the fierceneſs of the Gothii eg 
humours, or noiſe of their perpetual wars, fright 9 
ed it away, or that the unequal mixture of the 1 
modern languages would not bear it; certain it 
is, that the greateſt heights and excellency both 
of poetry and muſic fell with the Roman learn- 
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ing and empire, and have never ſince recovered q 
| the admiration and applauſes that before attended 1 
wem. Let ſuch as they are amongſt us, they 4 
' MW muſt be confeſſed to be the ſofteſt and ſweeteſt, the 4 
moſt general and moſt innocent amuſements of oom- 
won time and life. They ſtill find room in be 


; courts of princes, and the cottages of ſhepherds. 

] of poor or idle lives, and to allay or divert the 
violent paſſions and perturbations of the greateſt 

: and the buſieſt men. And both theſe effects are Ty 
: of equal uſe to human life; for the mind of man by 
; is like the ſea, which is neither agreeable to the 3 
beholder nor the voyager in a calm or in a ſtorm, 
but is ſo to both, when a little agitated By gentle 
5 gales; and ſo the mind, when moved by ſoft and 

J eaſy paſſions and affections. I know very well, 

| that many who pretend to be wiſe, by the forms 
; of being grave, are apt to deſpiſe both poetry 
a and muſic as toys and trifles too light for the 
8 uſe or entertainment of ſerious men. But who- 
1 ever find themſelves wholly inſenſible to theſe 
1 
5 


charms would, I think, do well to keep their 
own counſel, for fear of reproaching their own 
per, and | bringing the dns of Oil why | 
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1 doubt; not, but ite pleaſure-amd ;nequeſts->of 
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nen all is dene, human lfte is, at the greats 
1 And bel, bur like a frowWard · cd, that muſt be 
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